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At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war  in 
1842,  Captain  Keppel,  then  in  command  of 
H.  M.  S.  Dido,  was  ordered  to  the  Malacca 
VoL.  IX.  No.  11.  10 


straits, — a  .station  in  which  the  island  of 
Borneo  was  included;  his  principal  duties 
being  ‘  the  protection  of  trade,  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  piracy.’  The  first  of  the  above 
works,  comprises  in  part  the  narrative  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  branch  of  his  duty.  But  the  greater 
portion  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Brooke,  containing  details 
respecting  the  foundation  of  his  little  sove¬ 
reignty  on  ll'.e  coast  of  Borneo,  to  which 
so  much  observation  has  been  lately,  and 
most  de.servedly  directed. 

‘  The  voyage  I  made  to  China,’  says  this 
extraordinary  person — in  language  which 
conveys  an  idea  ofthe  swelling  magnificence 
and  importance  of  his  views — ‘  opened  an 
entirely  new  scene;  and  showed  me  what 
1  had  never  seen  before — savage  life  and 
savage  nature.  I  inquired,  and  1  read,  and 
1  became  more  and  more  assured  that  there 
was  a  large  field  of  discovery  and  adven¬ 
ture  open  to  any  man  daring  enough  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  it.  Just  take  a  map,  and  trace  a 
line  over  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  its 
thousand  unknown  islands  and  tribes.  Cast 
your  eye  over  the  vast  island  of  New  Gui¬ 
nea,  where  the  foot  of  European  has  scarce¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  trod.  Look  at  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia,  with  its  mysterious  gulf 
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of  Carpentaria; — a  survey  of  which,  it  is  [draws  to  liiin  liie  hearts  of  races  of  men  so 
supposed,  would  solve  the  great  geograpli- j  outwardly  different  from  ourselves  as  to  seem 
ical  (juestion  resjiectiiig  the  rivers  of  the  j  like  inhaliitanls  of  aiutther  planet,  hv  ap- 
miiiiic  continent.  Place  your  finger  on  Ja¬ 
pan,  with  its  exclusive  hut  civilized  people  : 
it  lies  an  unknown  lump  on  onr  earth,  and 


peals  to  those  feelings  and  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  nature  every  where; 
and  lights  uj),  like  a  new  Prometheus,  in  the 


an  undefined  line  on  our  ciiarts.  Think  of  ;  hearts  of  Savages  the  common  fire  of  hu- 
the  northern  coast  of  China,  willing,  as  is  i  inanity.  lie  founds  a  little  state,  enacts 
reported,  to  open  an  intercourse  and  trade  j  laws,  conquers  neighboring  chiefs,  estab- 
with  Europeans,  spite  of  their  arbitrary  gov-  i  fishes  an  asylum  for  the  ojipressed  ;  becomes 
ernnient.  Stretch  your  pencil  over  the  Pa-  famed,  courted  and  feared,  over  a  consider- 
cific  Ocean,  which  Cook  himself  declares  a  j  able  district  of  this  great  Island  ; — all'by  the 
field  of  discovery  for  ages  to  come!  Pro- j  force  of  a  resolute  will  and  clear  head,  and 
ceed  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  ;  an  armed  power  consisting  of  a  yacht’s 
the  region  of  gold  dust  to  the  region  of  furs;  j  crew  and  ‘  six  six-pounders  !’  Yet  his  narra- 
— the  land  ravaged  by  the  cruel  Spaniard,  ;  tive  exhibits  no  consciousness  of  having 
and  the  no  less  cruel  Bucanier ;  the  scene  j  done  great  things,  but  rather  that  perpetual 
of  the  adventures  of  Drake,  and  the  descrip-  j  craving  after  more  extensive  success,  and  a 
tions  of  Dampier.  The  places  I  have  enu- j  wider  field  of  action,  which  has  so  strongly 
merated  are  mere  names,  with  no  specific  !  characterized  the  most  distinguished  niis- 
ideas  attached  to  them;  lands  and  seas  j  sionaries  of  humanity  : — most  of  whom,  like 
where  the  boldest  navigators  gained  a  repu- j  those  of  religion,  have  never  sought  or  found 
tation,  and  where  hundreds  may  yet  do  so,  rest  on  this  side  of  llie  grave.  The  greater 
if  they  have  the  same  courage  and  the  same  j  his  success  in  rescuing  some  portion  of  his 
perseverance.  Imagination  whispers  to  am- i  fellow  creatures  from  their  miserable  lot, 
bition,  that  there  are  yet  lands  unknown  j  tlie  greater  is  his  impatience  of  all  the  re- 
which  might  be  discovered.  Teil  me,  would  j  niaining  iifupiily  which  is  done  under  the 
not  a  man’s  life  be  well  spent — tell  me,  j  sun.  As  his  Journal  comniences,  so,  after 
would  it  not  be  well  sacrificed — in  an  en- '  six  years  of  most  successful  endeavors,  it 
deavor  to  explore  these  regions?  When  I  ends,  with  loiminors  after  greater  things  to 
think  on  dangers  and  death,  I  think  of  them  be  accomplished — ‘Oh,  for  power  to  pursue 
only  because  they  would  remove  me  from  the  course  pointed  out!’ 
such  a  field  for  ambition,  for  energy,  and  j  We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  his 
for  knowledge.’  great  and  humane  uiulenakings  somewhat 

We  have  inserted  these  striking  sentences  \  abruptly,  and  as  if  presuming  that  they  were 
of  Mr.  Brooke’s  Journal  without  introduc- {  already  familiar  to  our  readers;  and,  in  fact, 
lion,  because,  in  truth,  they  serve  by  them- 1  so  general  is  the  interest  which  Captain 
selves  as  the  best  of  introductions  to  the!  Keppel’s  work  has  excited,  that  we  suspect 
narrative  of  his  undertakings,  and  furnish  j  there  are  few  now  to  whom  his  name  at 
the  best  key  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  j  least,  and  that  of  his  Settlement,  have  not 


lie  affords  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the 
truth,  that  great  things  are  rarely  accom¬ 
plished  in  new  and  strange  fields,  except  by 
men  with  a  strong  tendency  to  romance  in 
their  composition,  llis  powerful  imagina¬ 
tion  first  opened  the  road  which  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  with  eminently  practical  conduct  and 


become  known.  To  those,  however,  who 
have  not  acipiired  this  knowledge,  a  few 
prefatory  explanations  may  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  civil  employ¬ 
ment,  and  commenced  life  as  a  Cadet  in 
that  excellent  service.  After  fighting  through 


sagacity.  Every  page  of  liis  Journal  bears!  the  Burmese  war,  he  made  a  casual  visit  to 
the  impress  of  vivid  and  almost  passionate  |  China ;  and  it  was  on  that  voyage,  that  the 


sensibility  ;  his  whole  heart  and  soul  arc  in  j 
each  successive  portion  of  his  Narratives. 
Chivalrous  almost  to  (Quixotism,  he  sets  out 
as  the  very  Knight-Errant  of  justice  and 
humanity,  among  Tribes  abandoned  to  the 
extreniest  evils  of  barbarous  oppression, 
lie  makes  his  way  among  them,  as  if  really 
possessed  of  those  magical  powers  which  his 
simple  observers  attribute  to  him ;  beats 
down  opposition;  wins  over  suspicion; 


passion  for  cxphiring  and  mustering  the 
great  Asiatic  Archipelago  first  took  hold  of 
his  soaring  imaginaiion.  For  eight  years 
he  cherished  his  projects  with  all  the  pe¬ 
culiar  tenacity  of  his  character.  lie  lilted 
out  a  vessel,  the  Royalist — belonging  origin¬ 
ally,  as  we  believe,  to  the  Yacht  squadron 
— tested  her  powers,  and  those  of  his  crew, 
by  three  years’  cruising  in  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an,  and  elsewhere;  and,  having  trained  his 
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ipcn  and  liimself  into  a  thorough  compre-( 
hcnsion  of,  and  miiiual  reliance  on  each 
other,  jiet  sail  as  independent  as  a  Ilucanicr 
of  old,  though  with  far  ditferent  ohjecls,  and 
made  ihe  coast  of  Borneo  on  the  fir.st  of 
August  I8dl). 

Except  the  interior  of  Australia  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth  which 
presents  such  a  blank  on  our  maps,  as  lhis| 
vast  island.  ]?orneo,  or  Bruni,  is  properly  j 
the  name  of  a  kingdom  and  city  on  its  north- ■ 
western  coast — a  great  and  wealthy  state  in! 
the  days  of  the  old  Portuguese  navigators,! 
but  now  much  decayed.  Pulo  Knlamantan  I 
is  (or  w'as)  the  general  name  of  the  island 
among  the  Malays.  The  climate  is  eiptato-^ 
rial,  that  is  to  say,  moist  to  excess;  and; 
subject  to  showers  at  almost  all  periods  of; 
the  year,  but  with  a  very  small  ratige  of 
temperature;  generally  resembling  that  of' 
Ceylon.  | 

'J'he  perennial  rains  nourish  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  line  rivers,  up  which  the  tide  rises  1 
for  many  miles, — affording  the  otdy  coni-i 
munications  with  the  interior  of  which  Euro-| 
peans  have  hitherto  been  able  to  avail  them-; 
selves.  Eor  beyond  the  banks  of  the  tide 
rivers,  all  that  is  known  is  covered  with  the  I 
thickest  forest;  nor  is  it  ascertained  wheth¬ 
er  the  interior  consists  of  mountain,  table 
land,  or  low  country;  nor  has  any  thing 
been  discovered  with  greater  certainty  of 


its  original  mountain  fastnesses  of  Sumatra 
where  the  cradle  of  thi.s  great  nation  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist.  Superior  to  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  in  civilization  and  in  energy,  they 
have  subjugated  the  Dyaks,  wherever  they 
came  within  their  reach;  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  number  of  small  commercial  states 
on  the  coast.  'Phe  Malays  have  generally 
embraced  the  Mahomet  in  religion;  some 
of  their  states  are  governetl  by  Arab  Seriffs, 
proud  of  their  descent  from  the  Projihet; 
and  tliese  were  among  Mr.  Brooke’s  worst 
opponents.  Guilty  of  inconceivable  oppres¬ 
sion  toward  their  subject  tribes ;  remor.^e- 
le.s.s  jiirates  by  sen,  and  tyrant.s  at  home; 
false,  vindictive,  cunning,  and  rapacious, — 
the  Malays  have  hitherto  borne  a  very  black 
character  in  the  estimation  of  European  tra¬ 
ders;  and  form  the  heroes  of  numberless 
dark  narratives  of  maritime  adventure.  But 
Mr.  Brooke,  whose  singularly  largo  sympa¬ 
thy  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  jioints  of 
his  benevolent  character,  has  a  good  word 
even  for  the  Malays.  After  speaking  of  the 
judgment  formed  by  European  traders,  ‘  ea¬ 
ger  after  gain,  probably^'  not  over-scrupu¬ 
lous  about  the  means  of  attaining  it,’ — of  the 
Rajahs  and  Courtiers  with  whom  they  are 
;  brought  into  contact,  always  ready  to  repay 
j  cheating  with  treachery, — he  adds,  that 
I  when  removed  from  the  immediate  intluence 
1  of  their  governors,  the  .Malays  in  general 


its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  mere  blank,  peopled  i 
by  fancy  and  tradition  with  strange  animals, 
and  stranger  men — the  Old  Man  of  thej 
Wood,  or  Pongo  of  Buft’on  (termed  Mias  \ 
romhi  by  Mr. Brooke,  who  has  collected  some 
curious  details  respecting  the  animal,  the 
most  powerfid  and  fiercest  of  the  Orang- 
Outang  race),  and  tribes  of  men  dwelling 
in  trees,  scarcely  superior  to  the  Orang  in 
intelligence.  The  coast  is  every  where  fer¬ 
tile,  and  highly  productive  in  the  few  parts 
where  cultivation  lias  penetrated.  That  its 
climate  is  healthy  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  volumes  of  Captain  Keppel, 
in  all  their  details  of  adventure,  contain 
scarcely  any  allusions  to  sutVering  from  sick¬ 
ness;  though  the  chief  work  performed  by 
him  and  his  crew  lay  in  the  exploring  of 
marshy  inlets  and  tide  rivers,  such  as,  in 
troj)ical  Africa,  form  the  very  haunts  of 
death. 

As  far  as  liitherto  explored,  the  [lopula- 
tion  of  Borneo  seems  to  consist  of  two  races 
— Malays  and  Dyaks.  The  former  have 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  Eastern  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  much  as  the  Pelasgian  race  did 
in  the  early  days  of  Greece; — issuing  from 


'’But  ctTininUj  not,  if  wo  may  lni<t  Mr.  David¬ 
son.  ‘  \Vho  tin*  nativo’  (in  Sumatra)  ‘lii.s 

r(»guisli  tricks.^  w  lio  inirodurod  lidse  weights? 
wlio  l>r()ii<;lit  to  the  cna>t  ~)0  Ih.  weights  with  a 
srrew  in  the  l)oft«)m,  wiiirh  opoii**»I  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  from  10  to  !.">  Ih.  «)f  load,  after  tlioir  oorrect- 
noss  had  hoen  tried  hy  the  native  in  comparison 
with  his  own  wiighis?’ — ‘i  challenge  contradic¬ 
tion  when  I  assert,  that  Bnglish  and  American 
shipmasters  have  h  en  for  thirty  years  addicted  to 
these  dishonest  practices’ — {Trutle  and  Trardy 
p  JMI.)  Vet  .Mr.  Davidson  is  no  very  sensitive  oh 
server; — witness  his  vaunting  and  .s'lphistical  <lo 
fence  of  the  wretched  o[>ium  trade,  p.  glU;  and 
his  suggestions  for  our  treatment  of  the  Ju[)anese, 
p.  !  Kvery  thing,  .'says  Hocrates,  has  two  han  J 
dies — and  it  must  he  confessed,  that  if  commercial 
enterprise  has  made  an  opening  for  the  introdiio 
tion  of  Kuro[>ean  civilization  in  the  Bast,  cominer' 
cial  morality  seems  likely  to  neutralize  much  oi 
the  benefit.  W’e  are  not  ignorant  of  the  movoj 
merit  on  the  part  of  some  ofoiir  Ifong  Kong  resi  J 
dents,  to  induce  Government  to  break  fiilh  with 
(.’hiria,  oii  some  shuflling  plea  of  noti-perfonuunc* 
hy  the  (’hiiiese  of  their  jiart  of  the  tre.ady’,  hy  re* 
taining  the  Island  ofChusan  for  the  irdanttage  of 
Itritish  trade.  But  this  is  too  important  a  subject 
for  discussion  in  a  IVote.  In  the  mean  time,  th« 
reader  may  consult,  if  he  is  in  quest  of  irnmediat* 
information,  .Mr.  .Montgomery  Martin’s  lately 
published  ‘  Reports,  Minutes,  and  Despatches  oa 
the  British  Position  and  I’rospects  in  China.’ 
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are  ‘iieitlier  treaclicr(;ii.s  nor  liloodlliirsty.  j  *  The  Daius.  or  cliie'.s,’ taysCaptain  Keppel 


Cheeifiil,  polite,  hospitahie,  ^jentlc  in  tiieir 
manners,  liiey  live  in  coinmnniiies  uilli  leu- 
er  crimes  and  lewer  pnni>hments  than  most 
other  people  (d*  the  ^lol^e.  They  are  jias- 
sionatrjy  lond  ot’  iheir  children,  and  iinlul- 


•  are  incorrigible  ;  lor  they  are  jiiraiea  hy  tle- 
scent,  robhers.  1‘rom  ja  ide  as  well  as  taste  ;  and 
they  look'  upon  iheir  oecupation  as  tin*  niost 
.’lorn  Table  heroiiitary  pursuit.  Tln*y  are  indif- 
lerent  to  hlooii.  linul  of  j)luiuler,  hnirondest  of 
slave.' ;  they  despise  iraiie,  ihouirh  its  profits  he 


gent  even  to  a  fault  ;  and  the  ties  of  funily  re-  j  gri'ati'r.  ami,  as  I  have  saiil,  they  louk  upon 
iationshij)  and  g«)od  feeling  cmfinne  in  i'orce  |  piracy  as  their  calling,  and  tlnMiohle.st  oecupa- 
for  several  generations,  'i'lu?  feeling  of  the  I  *‘‘^‘* ‘**  cldels  and  lre«  men.  J  lieir  swords  they 


!a!-av,  lowered  l>v  e.!ncalii)ii,  is  acme,  and  ' '‘'•■Ion:;'-'!  »>  ""•'i;- 
Ins  passions  arc  loiisod  il  sliainc  lie  put  up- , 

on  iiim  :  indeed,  this  oread  ot  shame  j  ancestral  heir  loom  as  decayed  Ironi 

arnoiHits  to  a  disease;  and  the  evil  is,  iliat  jis  prisiine  vigor,  hut  stdl  the  wielding  of  it 
it  lias  taken  a  wrong  direction,  the  dread  of'  a.s  tlie  highest  of  earthly  exi.-sicnees.’ 
sliatne  being  more  of  exposure  or  abuse,  j  , 

than  contrition  for  any  ollencc.  1  have  al-  L  ^  i^J^rebiLs  and  Saharrans  (two  of  tlic 
wayslonnd  (licin  gond-leinpered  and  pirate  tribes)  are  dcscrilied  .as  fine 

ging.-uonderrully  anicnable  to  authnritv,  j  !'""•>  l^'rer  than  tl.e  .Malays  ;  tvitli  sharp, 
and  nuite  as  sensible  of  benefits  conferred.  1  '‘f  >  >a“<l^onic  countc- 

and  as  grateful,  as  other  people  of  more  |  '''«>*'>  lro<l”eiiily  marked  by  .rii 

favored  countries.  Of  cour.se  there  is  a !  . . S'  ,  ,  „  , 

J  he  Dyak  Darrat,  or  land  Dyaks,  seem 

to  differ  in  no  essential  particular,  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  customs,  from  the  men  of  the  sea, 
except  ill  as  far  as  depends  on  their  inland 
position.  The  only  reinarkahlc  ilifference 

truth  is  a  rare  quality  among  p ''sage  noticed  hj\ 

They  are  superstitious;  son, e« hat  inclined  i ‘I"’- 
to  deceit  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;l"'‘=’  "‘'“I""  'itc  sma/u/rm,  or  blow- 


reverse  to  this  picture.  'J’he  worst  feature 
of  Malay  character  is  the  want  of  all  can¬ 
dor  or  openness,  and  the  restless  sjiirit  of 
cunning  intrigue,  which  animates  them  from 
the  liighesl  totiie  lowest.  Like  otlier  Asiat¬ 
ics 


and  they  have  neither  principle  nor  con- 


pipe,  for  sliooting  poisoned  arrows.  ‘  'The 


science  when  they  have  the  means  of  op- 1  >*)■ "'7= 

pressing  an  infidel  and  a  Dyak.  who  is  their  ^  ‘  'c 

inferior  in  civilization  and  intcllect.’-yfrn-  i  ^  a|.parcnt ly, 

uel  vol  ii  0  *  Huich  terror.  And  we  suspect  the 

^  [whole  romantic  history  of  the  poisonous 

riM  TA  I  \  r  ^  ,  ...  trees  of  the  Indian  Isles  iiinst  he  hanislied, 

T  he  Dvaks,  u  lio  form  the  mass  ot  tne  .  ,  ,  ,  .  i 

,  .  '  ’  ,  ,  I  'll  Hith  so  many  oilier  marvels,  to  the  prov- 

popiilation,  seem  to  be  ot  the  same  original  .  f  i  i  •  i- •  i  r  at 

'■  ‘  .  .  ,  r>  •  r  \  \  1  ...  „i.  "ice  of  legends  ;  since  a  friend  ot  Mr. 

race  with  the  liugis  ot  Celebes — a  branch  '  . 

of  the  great  and  problematical  Polynesian  ‘  ‘  ^ 

family  of  mankind.  'Fhey  are  of  two  sorts  , 

— the  land  and  sea  Dyaks.  The  latter,  as 

their  name  indicalcs,  are  a  maritime  pei^ple.  ' 

Iheir  home.s  are  in  places  dilticmt  of  ac- j  •  Tlic  ILaks  have  from  time  immemorial 

cess — far  up  the  estuaries  ot  their  numer-  j  |)(>en  looked  upon  as  tlie  bondsmen  of  the  Ma- 

ous  rivers  ;  whence,  under  Malay  leadersliip,  j  Uiy.s,  ami  the  Kajahs  consiiler  them  much  in  the 

they  sally  in  those  innumerable  pirate  I*ra"  light  as  tiicy  would  a  I'rove  of  o.^en — 

ki/s,  which  have  so  loiif  been  the  terror  ol  i  b  c-  as  jiersonal  and  di.sposahle  jiropcrty. 

ihcKasleriise-aii.  As  in  llumeric  diivs-and  ' 'O'c.v  wore  govoruod  iu  Sm-awiik  by  ihiTe 

•  .  ,  -III  local  othcers.  called  the  laitingi.  the  Ijamlar, 

it  IS  scarcely  conceivable  how  many  pas- ,  Tumangong,  To  llio  Paliiigi  they 

sages  of  Captain  Keppel  and  Mr.  Lrooke  s  '  small  yearly  revenue  of  rice  ;  hut  this 


in  Java,  ‘  to  prove  their  alisurd- 
ity,  climlied  up  an  upas-tree,  and  passed 
two  liours  in  its  branches,  wiiere  he  took 
i  hi.s  lunch,  and  smoked  a  cigar  !’ 

•  Tl’.c  Ifvak: 


narrative,  as  of  all  narratives  which  treat 
of  a  fresh  and  rarely  visited  race  in  a  state 
of  rudiinental  civilization,  bring  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Homer — piracy  is  tlie  great 
outlet  of  the  spirit  of  warlike  adventure  ; 
and  so  rooted  is  it  in  tlie  habits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  its  extirpation  will  be  a  work  of 
the  greatest  difficulty — of  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently. 


deficiency  of  revenue  was  made  uj)  hy  send¬ 
ing  a  (juaiility  of  goods,  chiefly  salt,  Dyak 
cloths,  and  iron,  and  deinamling  a  price  for 
them  six  or  eight  limc.s  more  tli;m  tiieir  value, 
J'ho  proiluce  collecied  by  the  Dyaks  was  also 
monopolized,  and  the  ciiil)le  birds’-nests,  bees¬ 
wax,  &c.  &.C.,  were  taken  at  a  price  fixed  hy 
ilie  Patingi,  who,  moreover,  claimed  mats, 
fowls,  fruit,  and  every  other  necessary,  at  his 
pleasure,  and  could  likewise  make  the  Dyaks 
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work  for  him  for  merely  a  nominal  remunera¬ 
tion.  This  system,  not  bailly  devised,  had 
It  been  limited  within  the  hounds  ol‘ modera 
lion,  would  have  left  tlic  Dyuk.^  plenty  for  all 
their  want.s;  or  had  the  loeal  ollifer.s  known 
their  own  interest,  tliey  would  h  ive  pnitected 
those  upon  whoi!i  th<*y  dop  nided  for  r-*venue. 
and  untler  the  wor.st  opprt‘.<n'(>n  of  om*  man  the 
Dyaks  would  have  deemed  thetnselves  happy. 
Such,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  case ;  for  the 
love  of  immediate  o’ain  overr  line  every  other 
consideration,  and  l»y  4h'«rrees  old-est  ildished 
cusiums  were  Ihriiwn  asitle.  atul  new  ones  suh- 
stituted  in  their  phice.  ^Vhen  the  l^atinui  lia»l 
received  all  lie  tlioinjrht  proper  to  extort,  hi.s 
relatives  (irst  claimed  the  ri«^ht  of  arbitrary 
trade,  and  irradually  it  was  extended  as  the 
priviletre  of  every  respectable  person  in  the 
country,  to  serra  the  I  )yaks.  The  poor  Dyak, 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  h  ilf  the  Malay  popula¬ 
tion,  was  never  allowed  to  ndh.se  compli  in«*e 
with  tiiesc  demands.  He  couIjI  plead  neiliicr 
poverty,  inability,  nor  even  hun<rer,  as  an  ex- 
cu.se,  for  the  answer  was  rverread  v — ••  ( Jive  me 
your  wife  or  one  of  your  children  and.  in  case 

he  could  notsujiply  what  was  ref}uirei!,thc  wile 
or  child  was  taken,  and  became  a  slave.  Many 
modes  of  extortion  were  re.sortetl  to  ;  a  favor¬ 
ite  one  was  convicting  th(3  Dyak  of  a  fault, 
and  imposini^  a  line  upon  him.  8oine  inijenuity 
anti  much  trickery  were  sliown  ni  ih.is  ^aine*.  ; 
and  new  offences  were  invented  as  .soon  as  the 
old  pleas  would  s*erve  no  loni^j^r.  For.  instance, 
if  a  Malay  met  a  Dyak  in  a  boat  wliich  pleased 
him,  he  notched  it  as  a  token  that  it  wa.s  his 
property.  In  one  day,  if  the  boat  was  a  new 
one,  perhaps  three  or  more  would  place  their 
marks  on  it  ;  and,  as  only  one  could  mU  it,  the 
Dyak  to  whom  the  boat  really  belonged  had  to 
pay  the  others  /or This,  however, 
was  only  a  fault  whereas,  Ibr  a  Dyak  to 
injure  a  Malay,  directly  or  indirectly,  purposely 
or  otherwise,  was  a  high  offence,  and  punished 
by  a  proportionate  fine.  '  If  a  Dyak’s  house 
was  in  bad  repair,  and  a  ]\I:ilay  fell  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  was  hurt,  or  pretended  to  he  hurt, 
a  fine  was  imposed  ;  if  a  Malay  in  the  jungle 
was  wounded  by  the  spring  set  for  a  wild  hoar, 
or  by  the  wooden  spikes  which  the  Dyaks  for 
protection  put  about  their  vdlage,  or  scratched 
Inrnself  and  said  he  was  injured,  the  penalty 
was  heavy  ;  if  the  Malay  was  realbj  hurt, 
ever  so  accidentally,  it  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Dyak.  And  these  numerous  and  uninvited 
guests  came  and  went  at  pleasure,  lived  in 
free  ipaarters,  made  their  requisitions,  and  then 
forced  the  Dyak  to  carry  away  for  them  the 
very  property  of  which  he  had  been  rohbeil. 
This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  governments  under 
Avhich  the  Dyaks  lived;  and  although  ihey  were 
often  roused  to  resistance,  it  was  always  fruit- 
les.s,  and  only  involved  them  in  deeper  trou¬ 
bles  ;  for  the  Malays  could  readily  gather  a 
large  force  of  sea  Dyalcs  from  Sakarran,  who 
were  readily  attracted  by  hope  of  plunder,  and 
who,  supported  by  the  fire-arms  of  their  allies, 
were  certain  to  overcome  any  single  tribe  that 
held  out.  The  mi.sforiunes  of  the  Dyaks  of 


Sarawak  did  not  stop  here.  Antimony  ore  was 
discovered  ;  the  cupidity  of  the  Doriieons  was 
roused ;  then  1‘angeraus  strmjrided  for  the  prize, 
intrigues  and  disscn.sions  ensued  ;  and  the  ia- 
hahitaut.s  of  Saraw.ik  in  turn  felt  the  very 
evil  they  had  inllicted  on  tiie  Dyaks  ;  wliil.-t  the 
Dyaks  were  eonipelh'd,  amidst  their  o*!ier 
UTon'T'-*,  to  labor  at  the  ore  without  any  re¬ 
compense.  ami  to  the  neglect  of  their  rice  cul¬ 
tivation.  ?dany  died  inconsequence  of  this 
!  compulsory  l.ihor.  so  contrary  to  their  liabits 
ami  inclination.-:  ;  and  more  woiihl  donullcss 
Imve  fidh  n  victims,  had  not  civil  war  rescued 
them  from  this  evil,  to  iiilhet  uj-on  them  others 
a  thousand  times  worse.  Kx'ortion  had  be¬ 
fore  been  carried  on  by  imlivitlual.s.  hut  now  it 
was  systematized  ;  and  I’ariiXeran.s  of  rank, 
for  the  sake  of  plumler,  sent  bodies  of  Malays 
and  Sakarran  Dyaks  to  attack  the  dilferent 
tribes.  The  men  were  .slaugblvrml.  the  wo¬ 
men  and  cblldren  carried  olfinto  .-iavery,  the 
villa'ies  burned,  the  fruit-trees  cut  tiowu,  and 
all  their  property  ilestroyed  or  .seized.  The 
I  >vaks  could  no  lonirer  live  in  tribes,  hut  sought 
refuge  in  the  mountains  or  the  jungle,  a  few 
together;  and  as  one  olTliem  pallietically  de¬ 
scribed  it — ••  We  do  not  live,'’  he  saitl,  ‘"like 
men  ;  we  are  like  monkeys  ;  we  are  liunted 
from  ])iacc  to  place  ;  we  have  no  houses  ;  arul 
w’aen  vre  light  a  lire  we  fear  tlie  smoke  will 
draw  our  enemies  upon  u.«.’'  ’* 

These  are  the  [leople  among  whom  Mr. 
Hrooke  toiled  in  Ins  perilous  mission,  to  res¬ 
cue  some  portion  of  the  race  from  misery  and 
annihilation — partly  by  ollering  an  asylum 
to  tlie  persecuted  ;  more  e.vtensively  by  the 
example  of  justice,  and  the  terror  of  tlie 
British  name,  with  which  he  inspired  their 
oppressors.  In  character  they  ‘  arc  mild  and 
tractable,  bospilable  when  well  used,  grate¬ 
ful  for  kindness,  industrious,  honest,  and 
simple  ;  neither  treacherous  nor  cunning, 
and  so  truthful  that  the  word  of  one  olThem 
might  safely  he  taken  before  the  oath  of 
half  a  dozen  Borneons.  In  their  dealing.s 
they  are  straightforward  and  correct  ;  and 
so  trustworthy,  that  they  rarely  attempt, 
even  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  evade  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  just  debt.’  In  short,  Mr.  Brooke 
is  evidently  over  partial  to  his  benighted 
clients,  and  has  inspired  Captain  Keppel 
with  his  own  amiable  prepossessions.  They 
are,  at  all  eveiit**,  a  simple  and  inoffensive 
people,  patient  under  suffering,  grate¬ 
ful  for  benefits.  One  custom  they  have 
wliich  certainly  militates  against  the  idea  of 
Arcadian  harinlcssness — that  of  adorning 
themselves,  not  with  the  scalps,  but  with  the 
heads  of  their  slain  enemies.  These  tro¬ 
phies  are  carefully  saved,  well-seasoned, 
and  highly  valued.  ‘The  operation  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  brains  from  the  crown  part  of 

'  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  17c — 
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ihe  skull  witli  a  bit  of  bamboo,  shaped  like  j  is  polygamy  practised.  They  never  inter- 
a  spoon,  preparatory  to  preserving,  is  not  a  marry  with  the  Malays.  Notwithstanding 
pleasing  one.  'I’he  head  is  then  dried  with  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  they  are  con- 
the  flesh  and  liair  on  it,  suspended  over  a  siderably  advanced  in  some  of  tlie  arts  of 
slow  fire,  during  which  the  chiefs  and  el- \  life.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  skill  as 
ders  of  the  tribe  perform  a  sort  of  war-dance.’ j  workers  in  iron,  and  their  yy/v/Z/ws  are  con- 
When  visiting  a  tribe  called  the  Singe  |  structed  in  a  very  skillful  style.  They  prac- 
Dyaks,  in  company  with  Mr.  Brooke,  (.'ap- j  tise  agriculture  alsotoa  respectable  extent, 
tain  Keppel  witnessed  a  grand  dance  of  this  but  they  rarely  keej)  up  the  cultivation  of 
dcscrij)tion  : — ‘  'J'he  movement  was  like  all  ()ld  lands;  their  way  is  to  enclose  a  patch 
other  native  dances,  graceful  hut  monoto- 1  every  year  from  the  jungle,  cultivate  enough 
nous.  There  were  four  men,  two  of  them  to  satisfy  tlicir  wants,  and  then  sutler  it  to 
bearing  human  skulls,  atid  two  the  fresh  return  to  its  original  state, 
heads  of  pigs  ;  the  women  bore  wax-lights.  On  Mr.  Brooke’s  first  visit.  Rajah  Muda 
or  yellow  rice  on  brass  dishes.  'J'hey  Hassim,  a  depeiuiettt  of  the  Sultan  of  Bor- 
danced  in  line,  moving  backwards  and  for-  iieo,  among  his  other  governments,  was 
wards,  and  carrying  the  heads  and  dishes  Lord  of  Sarawak — a  small  town  and  dis- 
in  both  hands  ;  the  graceful  part  was  the  trict  situated  on  a  navigable  river  in  Borneo 
manner  in  which  they  half  turned  the  body  j  Proper.  Mr.  Brr,oke  entered  into  nego- 
to  the  right  and  left,  looking  (wer  tiieir  i  liaiions  with  this  M aiay  Prince,  on  the  sub- 
siK>ulders,  and  holding  the  heatls  in  the  op-  ject  of  commerce  ;  but  though  Muda  Ilas- 
posite  direction;  as  if  ihev  were  in  mo- ,  siui,  a  weak  but  well-meaning  kind  of  Asiat- 
mentary  expectation  of  some  one  coming  ic,  seemed  well  inclined  to  encourage  his 
up  l)chind  to  snatch  tin' nasty  relic  from  views,  notb.ing  elleciual  was  done.  After 
them.’  The  two  friends  slept  in  a  circular  1  several  nu  ntlis  passed  in  Celebes  and  else- 
builditig  adorned  with  these  troj)hies,  j  where,  and  i:i  sickness  at  Singaj)ore,  lie  re- 
‘  w'hich  onr  pp.rtv  named  the  Skullcry.’  ‘A  turned  D'  his  favt'rilc  island  in  August 
young  cliief  seemed  t(^  take  great  jiride  in  .  IS4().  Muda  Hassim  was  now  at  w  ar  with 
answering  interrogatories  respecting  diirer-  a  confederacy  of  l)\ak  tribes,  his  revolted 
cut  skulls  uliich  we  t(;ok  rlow  u  from  their  .  <lepeudciiis  ;  and  Mr.  Brooke  determined  on 
iiooks.  .  .  Among  other  Iropliies  was  half  Aendiiig  the  Rajah  his  assistance,  atid  that 
a  head,  the  skull  separated  ac»-()ss  between  j  of  his  brave  little  crew  of  tlie  Royalist, 
tlieeyes,  in  tlie  same  manner  that  you  would  i  Tlie  details  of  the  ludicrous  warfare  which 
divide  that  of  a  hare  or  rahhit  to  tret  at  the  foliiwved,  must  he  road  in  Mr.  Brooke’s 
brain — this  was  their  divi.-ion  of  iho  head  own  .loiirnal.  Like  the  warriors  of  Homer, 
of  an  old  woman,  which  was  taken  when  ,  the  contending  liorncons  attacked  each 
another  (a  friendly)  tribe  was  jiiesent,  wlio  other  with  ‘  big  words  and  loud  cries,’  but 
likewise  chimed  their  half.  ]  alK'rwnrds  the  actual  figiiting  was  of  the  most  innocent 
saw  these  tribes  share  a  head.  But  the  description.  Their  grand  manmuvre  was 
skulls,  the  account  of  w  hich  our  informant  to  build  stockades  conlinualiy  in  face  of 
appeared  to  dwell  on  with  the  greatest  de- j  each  other,  and  thus  the  stronger  parly 
light,  were  those  w  hich  were  taken  w  bile  |  drove  the  weaker  by  degrees  from  position 
the  owners  wcreasleep — cunning  with  them  j  to  position;  hut  they  were  very  shy  of  as- 
heing  the  perfection  of  warfare.’*  As  to  saulting  each  other’s  works.  Macoia,  a  wily- 
the  religion  of  the  Dyaks,  (hiptain  Keppel  and  redoubted  cliicf,  liad  conducted  acain- 
and  Mr.  Brooke  report  little  beyond  a  few  paign  against  the  same  rebels  the  former 
legends  and  traditionary  observances,  year.  'J’hcy  had,  according  to  his  account. 
Their  ideas  of  a  Deity  are  confused,  and  j  ‘  contests  by  sea  .uid  land  ;  stockade  was 
seem  to  vary  in  tlie  diflercnt  tribes.  Indeed,  opposed  to  siockatle,  and  the  figliiirig  was 
of  the  Siime  Dvaks  Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  constant  and  severe ;  but  he  never  lost  a 
perhaps  rallicr  loosely,  that  religion  they  man  killed  during  the  two  months,  and  only 
have  none.’  'Pliey  have  an  odd  belief  iu  boasted  of  killing  four  of  the  enemy  !” 
augurv — that  mysterious  and  widely  preva-  The  principal  danger  in  Malay  warfare,  is 
lent  superstition.  Some  birds  are  in  better  the  Mengarnuk — Ang/ice  rmining  a-muck 
repute  than  others.  A  bird  behind  a  tra-  — which  is  the  last  resource  of  a  desperate 
veller  is  fortunate;  before  him,  it  denotes  an  man.  Yet  these  wars  are  perhaps  more  de- 
enemy  on  the  way.  Tlie  women  are  better  slruclive  than  those  of  the  fiercest  military 
treated  than  among  most  savage  races  ;  nor  nations.  Whilst  Ixith  weak  parties,  grad- 
•  Kepi>e!,vol.ii.j>i..  30-37.  ually  growing  weaker,  liold  their  own 
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ground,  llie  country  becomes  a  desert. 
First,  trade  stagnates,  agriculture  withers, 
food  becomes  scarce,  all  are  ruined  in 
finances,  ail  half-starved  and  miserable  : 
find  yet  tlie  war  drags  on,  and  the  worst 
passions  are  aroused,  etfectiially  preventing 
the  slightest  concession,  even  if  concession 
would  avail.  But  each  combatant  knows  the 
implacable  sjiirit — the  deep  desperation — ot 
the  other  too  well  to  trust  them  ;  and  if  at 
length  the  fortunes  offainine  decide  against 
them,  they  ilie  rather  tliati  yield  ;  for  a  Dyak 
can  die  bravely,  1  believe,  though  he  will  not 
fight  as  long  as  life  has  any  prospects.’* 

Among  these  hosts  of  nn warlike  com¬ 
batants,  the  apparition  of  IMr.  Brooke  and 
liis  dozen  Knglishmcn,  was  like  that  of  the 
Kiiglish  and  French  adventurers  of  old,  in 
the  battles  of  the  Italian  Condottieri,  in 
wliich  armies  encountered  without  killing 
a  man.  'Fhe  rebels  were  speedily  brought 
to  reason,  by  more  decisive  measures  than 
it  had  entered  into  the  imagination  of  ei- 
ther  party  to  conceive.  Having  reduced 
them  to  submission,  .Mr.  Brooke’s  next  and 
most  dilTicult  task  was  to  save  their  lives. 
‘Those  who  know  the  .Malay  cliaracter  will 
appreciate  the  dilbculty  of  the  attempt  to 
stand  between  the  monarch  and  his  vic¬ 
tims.  I  only  succeeded,’  says  he,  ‘  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  debate — I  soliciting, 
be  denying — 1  rose  to  bid  him  farewell,  as 
it  was  my  intentioti  to  sail  directly,  since,  af¬ 
ter  all  my  exertions  in  his  cause,  if  he 
w'ould  not  grant  me  the  lives  of  the  people, 
1  could  only  consider  that  his  friendship  for 
me  was  at  an  end.  On  this  he  yiehled.’ 

Mr.  IJrooke  soon  became  indis|)en.sal)le 
to  the  Uajah,  whose  authority  he  iiad  thus 
successfully  maintained.  ’  He  established 
liis  residence  at  Sarawak,  and  devtited  him¬ 
self,  heart,  head,  and  purse,  to  tiie  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  trade  with  Singapore;  and  to 
the  rescuing  the  unhappy  Hyaks  of  his 
neighborhood  from  the  t)ppressions  under 
which  they  labored.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings :  his  own  .lournal  must  be  consulted, 
to  sliow  with  wiiat  fortitude  and  patience 
lie  wrought  his  way  through  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles  interpo.sed  by  the  semi-barbarous  craft 
of  his  many  opponents, — the  indolence  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Rajah  himself,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  dilli- 
cult  to  imagine  a  situation  more  trying  to 
courage  than  his,  when,  in  August  1841. 
having  dispatched  both  his  vessel.s — the 
Swift  laden  with  antimony  ore  to  Singa- 
*  Kej)prl,  vol.  i.  p.  1G4. 
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pore,  the  Royalist  to  search  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  on 
the  north  coast  rf  Borneo — he  found  him¬ 
self,  with  three  European  companions  only, 
expo.sed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  contempti¬ 
ble  Malays  about  him  ;  and  to  the  open 
hostility  of  the  neighboring  pirate  chiefs, 
whose  course  of  oppression  he  had  thwart¬ 
ed.  But  unbending  spirit  and  sagacity 
won  the  day  ;  the  Swift  returned  from  her 
trading  cruise,  the  Royalist  from  her 
voyage  of  humanity.  Mr.  Brooke  now 
again  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force;  and  his  projects  having  en¬ 
larged  '^themselves  with  his  experience,  he 
accepted  Irom  the  Rajah  a  cession  of  Sara¬ 
wak,  wilii  its  immediate  territory,  to  hold 
r/.s-  his  (nrn  dominion!  but  wlietlier  as  lord- 
paramount,  immediately  holding  of  the 
Sultan,  or  as  dependent  on  Muda  llassiin 
— we  do  not  see  our  way  into  tlie  Feu¬ 
dal  System  of  Borneo  snfliciently  to  under¬ 
stand.  This  was  on  the  ‘idth  September 
1841.  ‘  I  have  a  country  !’  is  his  animated 

entry  in  his  Journal  ;  ‘  but,  oh!  how’  beset 
with  dil]icultie.s,  how  ravaged  by  war,  torn 
by  dissensions,  and  ruined  by  duplicity, 
weakness  and  intrigue!’ 

The  new  Rajah  of  Saraw  iik  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  had  a  brief  Ctuie  of  Laws  printed, 
at  his  own  expense,  in  the  -Malay  language. 
'I'he  first  imports  that — ‘  1.  Murder,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  otlier  heinous  crimes  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  according  to  the  ondon^-ondonir,  i.  e. 
the  written  law  of  Borneo;  and  no  person 
committing  such  otfences  will  escape,  if, 
alter  fair  inquiry,  he  be  proved  guilty.’ 
'The  next  three  Laws  establish  free  trade; 
the  sixth  relates  to  hnance  ;  the  seventh 
to  the  currency;  and  the  last  is  a  warning 
to  ail  peace-breakers,  ‘  to  seek  their  safety, 
and  find  some  other  country  where  they 
may  be  permitted  to  break  the  law's  of  God 
and  man.’ 

Nor  were  these  liaws  mere  idle  form.?. 
Steadily,  though  with  infinite  difiiculties, 
the  worthy  Rajah  labored  to  carry  them 
out  in  practical  government.  His  own 
.-strong  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  bore  him  onwards.  ‘  .At  a  dis¬ 
tance,’  he  says  in  this  part  of  his  Journal, 
‘  1  have  heard  of  and  pitied  the  sutl'erings 
of  the  negroes  and  the  race  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  yet  it  was  the  cold  feeling  dictated  by 
reason  and  humanity ;  but  now',  having 
witnessed  the  miseries  of  a  race  superior 
to  either,  the  feeling  glows  with  the  fervor 
of  personal  commiseration ; — so  true  is  it 
that  visible  misery  will  raise  us  to  exertion. 
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which  tlie  picture,  however  powerfully  tie- , 
lineRted,  can  never  produce.  Poor,  poor  ! 
Dyaks!  exposed  to  starvation,  slavery,  death ;  \ 
you  may  well  raise  the  warmest  feelings  ofj 
compassion — enthusiasm  awakes  at  witness- j 
ing  your  sufferings !  To  save  men  from  ' 
death  has  its  merit;  hut  to  alleviate  sulfer- 
ing,to  ameliorate  all  the  ills  of  slavery,  to  jiro- 
tect  these  tribes  from  [)illage  and  yearly  scar¬ 
city,  is  far  nobler:  and  if,  in  the  endeavor  to 
do  so,  one  poor  life  is  sacrificed,  how  little 
is  that  in  llie  vast  amount  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  1’  Lofty,  upbearing  sentiments  !  wor¬ 
thy  and  capaplc  of  being  entertaineil  only 
by  those  fitted  for  such  Godlike  enterprises  ! 

There  were  other  and  more  pressing 
evils  to  be  remedied,  before  the  work  of 
civilization  could  begin.  The  new  settle¬ 
ment  was  hemmed  in  by  fleets  of  pirates. 
Many  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  own  Dyaks  were  cut 
oflf  by  the  predatory  tribes,  and  all  attempts 
at  foreign  trade  were  counteracted  by  the 
general  insecurity.  The  chief  of  the  Sare- 
bus  ‘  hung  a  basket  on  a  high  tree,’  which 
was  to  contain  the  new  Rajah’s  head.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  regular  investi¬ 
ture  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  con¬ 
solidating  his  power,  Mr.  Brooke  visited 
Bruni,  the  miserable  capital  of  his  Borneon 
Majesty  ; — ‘  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age, 
short  and  pulfy  in  person,  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  which  expresses  very  obviously  the 
imbecility  of  his  mind.’  It  was  after  his 
return  from  this  expedition  that  the  Dido 
visited  Sarawak,  and  Captain  Keppel  first 
met  with  Mr.  Brooke;  and  the  Captain’s 
descriptions  of  the  motley  household,  and 
rough  royalty  of  the  self-raised  potentate, 
are  graphic  enough.  It  was  a  large  ram¬ 
bling  hut,  after  the  native  fashion,  built  on 
piles  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  with  a 
space  surrounded  by  palisades  and  a  ditch, 
— ‘  forming  a  protection  to  sheep,  goats, 
occasionally  bullocks,  pigeons,  cals,  poultry, 
geese,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  ducks.’  His 
European  household  consisted  of  a  young 
navy  surgeon,  a  kind  of  prime  minister  ot 
the  name  of  Williamson  ;  an  old  man-of- 
war’s  man,  ‘  who  kept  the  arms  in  first-rate 
condition;  and  another  worthy  who  an¬ 
swered  to  the  name  of  Charlie,  and  took 
care  of  the  accounts  and  charge  of  every 
thing.’  The  officers  of  the  Dido  shared 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  hospitality  of  these 
strange  quarters;  ‘  and  it  was  while  smok- 
ing  cigars  in  the  evening,  that  the  natives, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese  who  had  become 
settlers,  used  to  drop  in,  and,  after  creep¬ 
ing  up,  according  to  their  custom,  and 


touching  the  hand  of  their  European  Ra" 
jah,  retired  to  the  furthur  end  of  the  room, 
s(|uatting  down  upon  their  haunches,  and 
remaining  a  couple  of  hours  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  word,  and  then  creeped  out  again.  I 
i  have  seen  sixty  or  seveiity  come  in  and 
!  make  this  sort  of  salaam.’"* 
j  In  June  l^’dd,  Captain  Keppel  set  out  on 
1  the  long-jilanned  expedition  against  the 
piratical  Dyaks  of  the  Sarehus  and  Sakar- 
,  ran  rivers.  His  force  was  composed  of  the 
.  pinnace,  two  cutters,  and  the  gig  of  the 
jDido;  Mr.  Brooke’s  native  built  boat  the 
I  ‘  Jolly  Bachelor,’  and  ‘  a  large  Tope  of  35 
1  tons,  which  carried  a  well-disciplined  com- 
1  missarial,  as  well  as  ammunition.’  The 
I  native  auxiliaries  were  numerous, — consist¬ 
ing  not  only  of  .Mr.  Brooke’s  vassals  of  Sara- 
w'ak,  but  also  several  bands  of  wild  Dyaks — 

;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut, 
j  Wilmot  Horton;  wiiile  Mr.  Brooke  himself 
'  attended  the  expedition,  with  his  native  cox¬ 
swain,  called  JSeboo,  a  kind  of  Borneon 
‘Man  Friday.’ 

Hie  was  civil  only  to  his  master,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  brave  while  in  hi.s  company.  He  was  a 
slupid-looking  and  ])owerfully-l)uilt  sort  of 
savage,  ahvays  praying,  eating,  smiling,  or 
sleeping.  When  going  into  action,  he  always 
went  down  on  his  kni'cs  to  pray',  holding  his 
loaded  mu.sket  before  him.  He  was,  however, 
a  curious  character,  and  alfordcd  ns  great 
amusement,  took  good  care  of  himself  and  his 
master,  but  cared  for  no  one  else. 

‘  In  the  second  gig  was  Lieutenant  E.  Gun¬ 
nell,  w’hose  troublesome  duty’’  it  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  throughout  this  extensive  mus- 
quilo  fleet,  and  to  keep  the  natives  from  press¬ 
ing  too  closely'  on  the  rear  of  our  hoat.s — an 
otlice  w'hich  became  less  trouble.>ome  as  w’e 
I  ajiproached  the  scene  of  danger.  The  whole 
ibrmed  a  novel,  picturesque, and  excitingseene; 
and  it  was  curious  to  contemplate  the  diflbrent 
feelings  that  actuated  the  separate  and  distinct 
parlies,  the  odd  mixture  of  Europeans,  Malays, 
and  Dyaks,  the  dilferent  religions,  and  the 
eager  and  anxious  manner  in  which  all  pressed 
forward.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  was  quite 
,  sulficicnt  to  excite  our  Jacks,  after  having  been 
cooped  up  so  long  on  board  ship — to  say 
nothing  of  the  chance  of  a  broken  head.  Of 
the  Malays  and  Dy't'iks  who  accompanied  us, 

I  some  came  from  curiosity,  some  from  attach¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  many  for  plunder; 
hut  I  think  the  majority’  to  gratify  revenge,  as 
there  were  but  few  of  the  inliabitants  on  the 
north  coast  of  Borneo  w’ho  had  not  sulfered 
more  or  less  from  the  atrocities  of  the  Sarehus 
and  Sakarran  pirates — either  in  their  houses 
burnt,  their  relations  murdered,  or  their  wives 
and  children  captured  and  sold  into  slavery.’! 

“  V^ol.  ii.  p.  17- 

t  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p.  4-1. 
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This  imposing  armament  moved  leisurely  1  face  of  their  fort — was  so  novel  and  incom- 
up  the  Sarebus  river  with  the  Hood  tides,  i  prehensible  to  our  enemies,  that  they  Hed, 
anchoring  always  on  the  ebb;  by  which  !  panic-struck,  into  the  jungle;  and  it  was 
means,  says  the  narrator,  ‘  we  managed  to*  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  that  our  leading 
collect  our  stragglers  and  keep  the  force  to- :  men  could  get  even  a  snap-shot  at  the  ras- 
gelher.’  Un  the  10th  they  passed,  or  rather  '  cals  as  they  went.  'That  evening,  the 
were  passed  by  the  ‘  bore’  of  the  river,  up  |  country  was  illuminated  for  miles  by  the 
which  the  ti<le  rushes  with  effects  similar  to  ;  burning  of  the  capital,  Paddi,  and  adjacent 
those  observable  in  the  estuaries  of  the  15rit-  {  vdlages  ;  at  wiiich  work  and  plundering  our 
ish  Channel; — a  circumstance  on  which  i  native  followers  were  most  expert.  We 
the  pirates  seem  to  have  counted  as  one  of|  took  all  their  guns,  and  burnt  the  stockades 
the  defences  of  their  position.  On  the  j  level  to  the  ground.’ 

next  day,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  river  |  The  destruction  of  Paddi,  however,  did 
‘  brought  us  (Mr.  LJrooke  was  at  my  side)  j  not  end  the  Sarebus  war.  The  expedition 
in  front  of  a  steep  hill  which  rose  from  the  |  had  to  advance  some  way  further  up  the 
bank.  It  had  been  cleared  of  jungle,  and  i  river,  with  occasional  night  alarms,  and 
long  grass  grew  in  its  place.  As  we  hove  !  exchanges  of  shots  and  spears  in  the  jun- 
in  sight,  several  hundre<l  savages  rose  up,  (  gle ;  until  it  reached  ‘close  to  where  the 
and  gave  one  of  their  war-yells ;  it  was  the  j  pirates  had  removed  their  families,  with 
first  I  had  heard.  No  report  from  rnus- i  such  little  valuables  as  they  could  collect.’ 
ketry  or  ordnance  could  ever  make  a  man’s  j  Then  a  tlag  of  truce  arrived.  ‘  At  the  ap- 
heart  feel  so  small  (adds  the  captain  very  j  pointed  hour  the  chiefs  made  their  appear- 
honesily)  as  mine  did  at  that  horrid  yell.’  j  ance,  dressed  in  their  best,  but  looking 
They  passed  a  kind  of  fort,  where  ‘  on  the  !  haggard  and  dejected.’  Mr.  Brooke,  ‘  the 
roof  of  a  long  building,  on  the  summit  of !  Tuan  liesar,  or  Great  Man,’  officiated  as 
the  hill,  were  several  warriors  performing  a  i  spokesman  ;  and  after  dilating  on  theenor- 
war-dance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ■  mity  of  piracy,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
imitate  on  such  a  stage.’  After  exchanging  ;  British  Government  to  suppress  it,  invited 
a  few  shots  in  sweeping  past  this  fort,  the  i  them  to  a  conference  at  Sarawak.  The 
expedition  encountered  ‘a  strong  barrier  expedition  then  repaired  down  the  river, 
right  across  the  river,  formed  of  two  rows  'considering  the  chastisement  indicted  suffi- 
of  trees  placed  firmly  in  the  mud,  wilhicient;  but  the  commanders  had  strong 
their  tops  crossed  and  secured  together  by  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
rattans;  and  along  the  fork,  formed  by  the  ,  swarms  of  wasps,  dispersed  at  one  point, 
crossing  of  the  tops  of  these  stakes,  were  ;  settled  in  another.  They  found  a  new  fort 
other  trees  firmly  secured.  Rapidly  ap-  constructed  at  a  point  oir  the  river  which 
proaching  this  barrier,  I  observed  a  small  i  they  had  passed,  and  occupied  by  a  new 
opening  that  might  probably  admit  a  !  horde  of  pirates,  which  had  to  be  stormed, 
canoe  ;  and  gathering  good  way,  and  put- !  as  well  as  ‘  Rembas,’ — a  still  more  import- 


ting  my  gig’s  head  straight  at  it,  I  squeezed  | 
through.  On  reaching  it  the  scene  again 
changed,  and  I  ojiened  on  three  formidable- 
looking  forts,  which  lost  not  a  moment  in 

o  '  ^  I 

opening  a  discharge  of  cannon  on  my  un¬ 
fortunate  gig.’ 

These  were  the  main  defences  of  the 
Sarebus — and  not  ill  chosen  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  They  enabled  the  defenders 
to  get  some  minutes’  firing,  not  without 
effect,  at  the  assailing  party,  while  break¬ 
ing  through  the  fence  across  the  river. 
Tliis  once  done,  the  Dido  made  short  work 
of  the  rest.  ‘  While  the  pinnace  kept  up  a 
destructive  fire  on  the  fort,  Mr.  D’Aeth, 
who  was  the  first  to  land,  jumped  on  shore 
with  his  crew,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  nearest  fort  stood,  and  at 
once  rushed  for  the  summit.  This  mode  of 
warfare — this  dashing  at  once  in  the  very 


ant  position,  up  another  branch  of  the 
river. 

‘Here  ended,  for  the  p.’esent,’  says  Captain 
Keppel,  ‘the  warlike  part  of  our  expedition. 
The  punishment  we  had  inffi.'ted  was  severe, 
but  not  more  than  the  crime  of  their  horrid 
piracies  deserved.  A  few  heads  werr  brought 
away  by  our  Dyak  followers,  as  trophies ;  but 
there  was  no  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  woman  or  child 
hurt.  The  destruction  of  these  places  aston¬ 
ished  the  whole  country  beyond  description. 
In  addition  to  the  distance  and  difficulty  of 
access  to  their  strongly-fortified  positions,  they 
looked  for  protection  from  the  bore  that  usually 
ran  up  the  Sarebus,  and  which  they  imagined 
none  but  their  own  boats  could  manage.  As 
the  different  Malay  chiefs  heard  that  in  ten 
days  a  handful  of  white  men  had  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  their  stronghohls,  they  shook  their 
heads  and  exclaimed,  “God  is  great !”  and  the 
Dyaks  declared,  that  the  'Tuan  liemr  (Mr. 
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Brooke)  had  charmed  the  river,  to  quiet  the 
bore,  and  that  ilie  whiles  were  invulnerable.’* 

f  The  elTects  of  this  successful  razzia  on 
the  pirates  was,  however,  only  temporary,  i 
In  most  instances  of  European  warfare} 
against  barbarous  tribes,  the  first  struggle  j 
is  the  easiest.  A  year  afterwards,  (Julyj 
1844,)  Captain  Keppel  and  the  Dido  re¬ 
turned  to  Borneo,  to  embark,  under  Mr. 
Brooke’s  directions,  in  a  similar  under¬ 
taking  against  a  more  desperate  set  of' 
pirates, — the  Dyaks  of  the  8akarran  river. 
Captain  Keppel  reached  Sarawak  ‘  on  the 
25tb  Julv.  lie  found  the  place  much  alter-  ' 
ed  for  the  better,  and  the  population  con- j 
siderably  increased.  Mr.  I>rooke  had  ! 
established  himself  in  a  new  house,  l>uilt  * 
on  a  beautiful  and  elevated  mound.  Neat  | 
and  pretty-looking  little  Siriss  cotta^fs  had  ( 
sprung  up  on  all  the  most  picturesque  spots,  * 
which  gave  it  quite  an  European  look,  lie 
had  made  also  an  agreeable  aildition  to  his: 
English  society  ;  and  a  magazine  of  Eng-; 
lish  merchandise  had  been  opened  to  trade  I 
with  the  natives,  together  w'ith  many  other  | 
improvements.’ 

But  the  state  of  the  neighboring  conn- 1 
try  w'as  alarming.  Saraw-ak  itself  had  been  j 
threatened  by  Serilf  Sahib,  an  old  enemy  ofj 
Mr.  Brooke’s,  now'  allied  with  the  pirates  ;  ! 
and  it  became  every  way  necessary  to  take  j 
decided  measures.  Her  Majesty’s  Shij)  1 
Dido,  and  the  Steamer  Phlegethon,  atteml- j 
ed  with  the  usual  train,  accordingly  moved  j 
in  great  force  against  the  enemy.  'Phis ! 
campaign  turned  out  a  far  more  serious 
affair  than  that  against  the  Sarebus.  In  it 
fell  the  Dido’s  first  Lieutenant,  Charles 
Francis  Wade, — a  brave  imin  and  true 
sailor,  but  who  rather  seems  to  have  fallen  a  ! 
victim  to  his  own  rashness,  'i’he  ‘  brave  ■ 
old  Patingi  Ali,’  the  Nestor  of  Mr.  Brooke’s  | 
allied  Malays,  contrived  to  run  his  light  di-  | 
vision  of  boats  iiito  a  treacherous  creek,  j 
where  six  large  war-prahus  took  him  in  the  | 
rear;  and  he  and  most  of  his  followers 
were  ‘  krissed  ’  or  knocked  on  the  head. 
But  ultimately  the  triumph  was  complete. 
A  new  ‘conference’  was  summoned,  at 
which  divers  piratical  chiefs  were,  in  name 
of  our  ally,  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  depo.sed 
from  their  stations.  ‘  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing,’  says  Captain  Keppel,  what 
must  have  been — from  the  effect  I  observed 
it  to  have  produced — a  splendid  piece,  of 
oratory,  delivered  by  Mr.  Brooke  in  ihena- 

*  Keppel,  vol.  ii.  p,  59 — 70, 
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tive  tongue,  with  a  degree  of  fluency  I  had 
never  witnessed  before,  even  in  a  Malay. 
The  purport  of  it,  as  1  understood,  was  to 
point  out  eumhatically  the  horrors  of  piracy 
on  the  one  hand,  which  it  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  British  government  to  sup¬ 
press  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blessings 
arising  from  peace  and  trade,  w  hich  it  was 
equally  our  wish  to  cultivate.’ 

Thus  terminated  the  most  successful  in¬ 
road  ever  made  into  the  haunts  of  these 
ferocious  Corsairs.  But  the  work  was,  and 
is,  far  from  being  completed.  In  May 
1845,  M.  Brooke  was  again  present  when 
the  boats  of  the  Vixen,  Nemesis,  and  Pluto, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  blue-jackets  and 
marines,  carried  the  fortress  of  Malludu, 
fiercely  defended  by  Serilf  Houseman  ; — 
one  of  the  most  per.<evering  and  dangerous 
enemies  whom  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  had 
encountered  in  his  civilizing  career.  Pan- 
jeran  Usop,  another  pirate  of  the  highest 
Malay  order,  was  ibreed  to  an  unworthy 
surrender  ;  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  countrymen.  His  mouth  was  brave,’ 
they  exclaimed,  ‘  but  his  heart  timid.  He 
should  have  died  as  other  great  men  have 
died,  and  not  have  received  such  shame.  He 
should  have  r/woAYf/,(run  a-niuck,)  or  de¬ 
livered  himself  up  for  execution.’ 

So  far  well ;  but  Borneon  jiiracy  is  not 
like  that  of  the  Cilicians  of  old,  to  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  in  a  campaign  or  two  by  some  vic¬ 
torious  Pompey.  It  is  the  inveterate  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  people,  Malays  and  sea- Dyaks 
alike;  and  tlie  Bugis  of  Celebes,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  more  distant  (iilolo,  are 
more  formidable  than  the  Borneons.  ‘  'Phe 
idea  of  extirpating  whole  hordes  of  pirati¬ 
cal  states,’  saysMrll  unt,*  ‘  were  it  possible, 
must,  from  its  cruelty,  be  incompatible  with 
the  liberal  principles  and  humane  policy  of 
a  British  government.  The  simple  burn¬ 
ing  down  of  a  Malay  town  can  prove  no 
serious  impediment  to  future  piratical  enter¬ 
prises.  Constructed,  as  they  are,  of  bam- 
j  boos,  mats,  and  atap  leaves,  a  town  is  almo.st 
I  rebuilt  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  it 
takes  to  ilestrov  it.  'Plie  Dutch,  who  had 
j  centuries  of  dear-bought  experience,  knew 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  prevention  and 
radical  cure  than  building  small  redoubts 
at  the  principal  towns,  and  keeping  up  an 
adequate  force  to  check  piratical  enterprises 
and  to  turn  their  restless  minds  to  exertions 
of  industry  ;  satisfied  if,  with  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objects,  they  covered  the  ex_ 

♦  See  Memoir  on  Borneo,  appended  to  Captain 
Keppel’s  work. 
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penses  of  the  establishment.  This  is  tliel  also  adopted  another  of  his  sujrgeslions,  in 
true  history  of  the  innumerable  little  forts |  taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Labuan, 
on  Celebes;  Borneo,  Timor,  and  all  the  East-,  off  the  coast  of  Borneo  Proper; — pointed 
ern  isles.’  j  out  by  liim  as  a  convenient  spot  for  the 

Much  as  may  be  effected  by  a  character  ^  purposes  of  commerce  between  China  and 
and  exertions  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Brooke,:  Borneo,  and  a  depot  for  coal  for  steamers 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  by  time  alone,  and  by!  on  their  way  to  China,  as  well  as  a  station 
a  strenuous  perseverance  in  watchful  and  ■  against  the  pirates. 

resolute  policy,  that  we  can  ultimately  at-j  We  deeply  regret,  however,  to  say,  that 
tain — as  attain  we  certainly  sliall — the  re-:  even  since  we  commenced  this  article,  new 
suit  of  making  this  vast  archipelago  as!  and  painful  intelligence  has  arrived  from 
secure  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  as!  this  most  interesting  ijuarter.  It  seems 
our  Indian  seas.  Mr.  Hunt,  it  may  be  ob-  that  Panjeran  Budrudeen,  a  brave  and  faith- 
served,  wrote  the  above  ‘  'Memoir’  in  181*2.  ful  ally  of  Mr.  Brooke,  of  whom  many  in- 
I'hc  emj)loyment  of  steam-navigation  has  teresting  notices  are  contained  in  Captain 
since  that  time  altered  the  character  of  this  j  Keppel’s  volumes,  had  been  attacked  by  pi- 
species  of  warfare.  Floating  fortresses,!  rates,  and  forced  to  retire  into  his  house. 


like  the  Phlegethon,  may  dispense  with  thej  1I«  re  he  defended  himself  until  he  could 
necessity  for  many  an  armed  post  on  the ,  hold  out  no  longer ;  when,  with  the  desperate 
land.  valor  of  the  Malay,  when  driven  to  extre- 

Ilere  we  must  take  leave,  along  with  mity,  after  sending  a  ring  from  his  finger  to 
Captain  Keppel,  of  Mr.  Brooke  ;  not  with-,  Mr.  Brooke,  he  fired  the  gunpowder  in  his 
out  sharing  in  his  own  heartfelt  exultation,  house,  and  destroyed  himself  arid  his  fami- 
at  limling  that  liis  single-hearted  zeal  and  'ly.  'Phis  ring  had  been  given  to  him  by 
perseverance  are  already  reaping  a  large ,  Mr.  Brooke,  to  he  sent  to  snnime.n  his  aid 
reward.  By  Chaptain  Keppel’.s  la.-t  accounts,  |  in  a  moment  of  danger.  The  villanous 
Sarawak  had  marvellously  increased  in  ,  Sultan  of  Borneo,  it  was  added,  had  order- 
population  and  trade;  new  houses  were  ed  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Brooke  by  poi- 
daily  rising;  new  vessels  constructing ;  the  .‘Jon,  or  in  any  other  manner;  and  Muda 
industrious  Chinese  had  discovered,  and  Ilassim,  and  several  of  his  friends,  had  al- 


wero  turning  to  account,  this  new  field  of 
emigration  ;  European  settlers  were  arriv¬ 
ing — dangertius  but  serviceable  guests,  and 
safe  as  yet  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Brooke’s 
energy  and  vigilance  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
Dvak  tribes  were  flocking  in  to  share  the 

w  * 

shelter  of  the  flag  of  the  new  potentate, 
and  enjoy  this  narrow  but  peaceful  asylum 
from  surrounding  anarchy.  Liberated  slaves 
from  the  pirate  districtswere  becoming  peace¬ 
ful  cultivators;  a  long-oppressed  race  were 
rising,  under  his  auspices,  into  the  dignity 
of  free  and  industrie.us  men  ;  and  while  we 
can  conceive  no  happiness  more  exalted 
than  that  of  the  founder  of  this  prosperity, 
he  appears  himself  ti)  view  it  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  stimulus  to  lortlier  exertion. 
Captain  Kejipel  informs  us  also,  that  Mr. 
Brooke  has  been  lately  appointed  British 
Agent  in  Borneo;  and.  if  this  appointment 
was  bestowed  at  his  own  request,  we  trust 
it  may  prove  an  instrument  towards  the 


!  ready  been  treacherously  killed  At  the 
I  date  of  this  intelligence,  the  Phlegethon 
1  and  other  vessels  were  hastening  to  the 
!  protection  of  Mr.  Brooke.  M'hatever  the 
I  exact  state  of  circumstances  may  have 

•  l)cen,  it  is  too  plain  that  he  was  in  the  midst 
i  of  one  of  those  perilous  and  awful  conjunc- 

•  lures  to  which  his  daring  and  noble  career 
I  is  exposed.  If  he  has  indeed  fallen,  as  some 
I  fear,  and  met  the  fate  for  which  many  pas- 
j  sages  of  his  .lournal  show’  him  fully  pre- 
j  pared,  England  never  lost  a  worthier  son  in 
1  a  more  heroic  and  sacred  enterprise. 

j  But  he  has  already  won  his  way  through 
!  more  impediments  than  the  dangers  with 
which  he  was  last  heard  to  be  environed; 
I  and  from  his  indomitable  courage  and  en¬ 
ergy  we,  with  considerable  confidence, 
hope  for  the  best.  Should  he  weather  this 
storm,  and  become  firmly  seated  in  his  do- 
j  minions,  one  more  great  object  lies  open 
1  to  him — the  introduction  of  Christianity 


furtlierance  of  his  truly  philanthropic  and  j  among  that  simple  and  not  unpromising 
magnificent  views  ;  though  hw  our  own  j  race,  for  whom  he  has  already  effected  so 
parts,  we  should  have  felt  some  aporehen- j  much.  The  great  influence  w  hich  he  has 
sion,  we  will  confess,  as  to  the  consequences  j  acquired,  and  the  purely  beneficent  charac- 
of  his  independent  action  being  controlled  ter  of  that  influence,  would  no  doubt  aflbrd 
by  the  trammels  of  a  connexion  with  our  him  great  facilities  for  commencing  the 
distant  Colonial  Oflice.  Government  has  task.  And  the  disposition  of  the  Dyaks 


I 
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themselves — their  naturally  peaceable  and  real  and  satisfactory  progress,  are  greater 
laborious  habits — their  freedom  from  prejii-  than  his  praiseworthy  zeal  anticipates.  Mr. 
dices  of  caste,  and  from  powerful  and  root-  Brooke’s  own  opinion  is,  that  the  work  of 
ed  superstition — the  very  absence  of  any  civilization  must  precede  that  of  conver- 
definite  religious  system,  for  which  they  sion ;  ‘for  without  jrrevious  culture,’  he 
seem  remarkable — all  these  are  favorable  says,  ‘  I  reckon  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
circumstances  in  the  case.  Nor  are  prece-  ary  as  useless  as  endeavoring  to  read  off  a 


themselves — their  naturally  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits — their  freedom  from  preju¬ 
dices  of  caste,  and  from  powerful  and  root¬ 
ed  stipcrstition — the  very  absence  of  any 
definite  religious  system,  for  which  they 
seem  remarkable — all  these  are  favorable 


dents  wanting  among  the  wide-spread  na¬ 
tions  of  the  same  region.  There  seems 


blank  paper.’  And  as  his  opinion  on  such 
a  subject  ought  to  rank  as  an  authori- 


reason  to  believe  that  the  Dutch  have  sue- !  ty,  we  hope  that  his  judgment,  in  this  as 
ceeded  in  introducing  Christianity,  far  Uvell  as  less  important  matters,  will  not  be 
more  extensively  than  is  generally  known,  l  rashly  interfered  with, 
among  the  kindred  Polynesian  races  of  the,  Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  much  of 
Moluccas  and  the  Arafura  islands.  So  the  value  of  Captain  Keppel’s  work  con- 

much  mystery  continues  to  envelope  the  sists  in  its  extracts  from  Mr.  Brooke’s  Jour- 

condition  of  their  eastern  settlements,  that  nals,  and  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  his 
information  on  this  point  is  not  easily  ac-  remarkable  history.  But  the  Captain’s  own 

cessible.  But  it  is  certain,  that  Arnboyna  deeds  and  proceedings  are  well  and  modest- 


has  become  a  kind  of  nursery  of  native 
missionaries — sending  out  teachers,  both 


ly  recounted ;  and  his  truly  generous  zeal 
to  make  known  tlie  achievetnents  of  his 


European  and  native,  to  distant  portions  of  friend  scarcely  permit  him  to  do  himself 
the  Malay  archipelago.  And  though  we  sufficient  justice.  Yet  his  narrative  of  the 
know  but  little,  either  of  the  spread,  or  the  exploits  of  the  Dido  will,  after  all,  form  the 
character,  of  their  religious  instruction,  it  most  generally  amusing  part  of  the  book, 
may  be  supposed  that,  outwardly  at  least.  Altogether,  it  well  merits  that  public  favor 


the  success  of  their  obscure  labors  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  much-vaunted 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  the  East.  In 


which  it  has  already  acijuired,  and  to  which 
we  think  it  yet  further  entitled. 

’Phe  opening  of  so  vast  an  Island  to 


183S,  Mr.  Earl  found  that  one-fourth  of  the  j  English  enterprise,  forms  an  era  so  new 
inhabitants  of  Kissa  (a  remote  island  near  j  and  important,  in  the  history  of  our  connex- 
Tirnor  which  he  visited)  belonged  to  the  j  ion  with  that  still  half  fabulous  archipelago, 
Dutch  Reformed  Church;  and  he  speaks  !  of  which  it  nearly  occupies  the  centre,  that 
very  highly  of  the  order  and  civilization  of  j  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  take  a  brief 
the  Community.  Captain  Stanley,  wlioac-  review  of  the  principal  points  on  which  the 
companied  Mr.  Earl,  gives  some  other  in-  standard  of  Britain  is  already  unfurled, 
teresiing  notices  of  this  scattered  and  strug-  Penang  and  Singapore  are  the  two  out- 
gling  Christianity.  In  one  island,  indeed,  posts  of  this  vast  oceanic  region.  The  lat¬ 
he  found  the  poor  Missionary  on  the  point]  ter  of  these  two  positions,  however,  is  by 
of  banishment.  The  faith  of  his  Hock  had’  far  the  most  valuable.  The  island  was  se- 
not  been  able  to  resist  a  long  continuance  |  lected  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  for  a  settle- 
of  dry  weather,  which  the  Old  Cods  had  ment : — a  singular  instance  (except  perhaps 
sent  in  their  anger.  Whoever  is  interested  Odessa)  of  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
in  this  subject — and  who  that  has  the  cause  of  which  the  site  has  been  fixed,  not  by 
ot  Civilization,  and  the  humanizing  influ-  the  natural  course  of  commerce  itself, 
ence  of  true  Religion  at  heart,  is  not?  but  by  the  forethought  of  an  individual. 
— will  be  pleased  with  the  ‘  Address’  lately  Singapore  has  been  for  some  years  the 
published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brereton,  men-  great  rntrrpnt  of  the  trade  between  China 
tinned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  and  India;  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
we  here  recommend  to  the  general  con-  is  carried  on  in  the  ‘junks’  of  the  Chi- 


sideration  of  the  public.  Besides  its  own 


This  advantage  it  appears  likely 


immediate  and  principal  objects,  announc-  to  lose,  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
ed  in  its  title-page,  it  is  prelaced  with  a  ra-  the  opening  of  the  China  trade;  though  we 
pid  and  well-written  notice  of  Borneo,  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Davidson,*  who 
strongly  inviting  attention  to  it  ‘  as  one  of  draws  from  hence  the  conclusion,  ‘  that  the 
the  largest  and  fairest  countries  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  has  reached  its  max- 
world,  and  as  lying  on  one  of  the  great  na-  imum.’  More  probably  the  certain  in- 
vigable  pathways  of  the  Asiatic  Archipela-  crease  of  its  commerce  with  Borneo,  and 
goto  China  and  Japan.’  It  may,  however, 

be  true,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Trade  and  Travel,  p.  67. 
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the  great  islands  eastward  ol  it,  will,  in  no  and  varied  Sovereignty.  How  Tar  tliey  have 
distant  time,  far  more  than  compensate  for  used  their  opportunities,  \et  remains  a  se- 
any  diminution  oflliat  with  China.  cret  to  the  wi)rld.  Tlie  tliick  veil  of  tradi- 

The  great  Empire  of  our  neiglibors  in  lional  jealousy  is  still  maintained  by  the 
the  Indian  archipelago  (for  such  it  is)  lies'  Dutch.  Java  is  a  splendid  j)ossession ;  and 
to  the  southward  of  the  I/me ; — scattered,  j  we  suspect  that  our  prevalent  notions  of 
from  Bencoolen  in  the  west,  to  lianda  inll)utc!i  misgovernment  in  that  fpiarter  are 
the  east,  over  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  longi-i  much  exaggerated  :  for  which,  however,  tlie 
tude.  Our  transactions  with  Holland  in  ■  Dutch  have  their  own  exclusiveness  in  a 
the  Eastern  Seas  arc  regnlateil  by  a  treaty  j  great  measure  to  thank.  Since  the  fall  of 
dated  in  the  year  IS‘-24.  By  the  twelfth  i  Diepo  Negoro,  the  Toussaint  Louverture 
article  of  that  treaty,  it  is  agreed  tliat  ‘no!  of  Javanese  independence,  (he  was  taken  in 
British  establishment  sliall  lie  made  on  liie  im])risoned,  and  no  more  heard  of,) 

Carimou  Isles,  or  on  the  Islands  cf  Battam,  the  island  has  been  tranquil,  and  advanc- 
Binlang,  Lingin,  or  any  of  the  other  Islands  ing.  Mr.  Davidson  states,  that  it  is  every 
south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.^  This  |  where  traversed  by  excellent  roads,  and 
is  one  of  those  oracular  clauses,  which  men  I  has  a  complete  posting  establishment — a 
of  homely  understandings  are  sometimes!  luxury  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  in 
tempted  to  suspect  Diplomatists  of  framing  j  our  own  continental  possessions, 
in  order  to  insure  a  perj)etuity  of  emplo)-  Of  the  far-famed  Spice  Islands,  and  the 
inent  for  the  craft.  What  is  meant  by  innumerable  smaller  islets  and  clusters  of 
‘south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore?’  llu-  the  Arafura  sea,  which  own  the  Dutch  su- 
mor  attributes  to  the  Dutch  a  disposition  premacy,  some  curious  notices  are  to  be 
to  give  it  a  very  sweeping  interpretation  in-  found  in  Lieutenant  Koltf ’s  ‘  Voyages  of 
deed — to  make  it  include  all  Islands  reach-  the  Dutch  brig  Dourga,’  translated  by  Mr. 
ed  from  Singapore,  by  passing  southward  Earl,  in  184U.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch 
through  the  straits — that  is,  all  the  Eastern  keep  up  the  primitive  fashion  of  sending 
Archipelago.  It  is  obvious  that  this  con-  round  occasional  vessels,  like  the  annual 
struction  will  not  meet  the  very  letter  ofi  Triremes  of  the  Athenians,  to  remind  their 
the  clause.  Borneo,  for  instance,  extends  j  insular  subjects  of  their  supremacy; — to 
as  much  to  northward  as  southward  of  the  j  make  up  their  quarrels,  depose  t)r  instal 
straits  in  question.  But  the  reasonable  in-!  Chiefs,  and  (among  other  things)  to  confirm 
tendment  is  surely  that  adopted  by  the  Eng- j  and  christen  the  Christian  natives  —  the 
lish,  viz.,  that  the  parties  had  in  contempla-  Dutch  sailors  being  especially  in  request  as 
tion  the  Islands  which  lie  directly  south  of!  godfathers  on  such  occasions:  in  so  much, 
the  straits,  and  oil*  the  east  coast  of  Suma-j  that  many  a  naked  Dirk,  Cobus,  Hendrik, 
tra.  'I'his  seems  evident  from  the  context ;  |  and  Johannes,  struts  about  those  distant  is- 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  clause  begin- j  lands  in  the  pride  of  a  Christian  name. — 
ning  with  an  enumeration  of  some  small  is-!  tliese  visits  are  so  rare,  that  many  sub¬ 
lands  jirecisely  answering  this  description.  |  jects  or  dependents  of  his  Dutch  Majesty 
The  absurdity  of  the  other  construciion  only  hear  of  the  existence  of  their  Sove- 
seems  nearly  as  great,  as  it  would  be  to  reign  once  in  thirty  years, 
hold  that  the  mention  of  ‘  the  Azores,  and  Vetierable  Dutcli  traditions  and  fasliions 
other  islands  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibral-  survive  among  these  sleepy  tribes,  as  among 
tar,’  would  include  both  tlie  West  Indies  Washington  Irving’s  delightful  New  Neth- 
and  the  British  Islands.  However,  we  have  erlands.  i’hey  believe  lirml)  in  their  an¬ 
no  wish  to  anticipate  controversies, — sucli  cient  mistress — the  Dutcii  East  India  Com¬ 
as  commercial  jealousy  is  ever  imagining,  pany — though  the  said  Cumpanin  has  been 
and  not  unfreijuently  produces.  Sullicient  extinct,  we  believe,  for  many  a  year, 
it  is  that  there  is  ample  room  for  both  Bow-  Children  who  have  Dutch  bluod  in  their 
ers.  And,  surely,  there  is  scarcely  an  Eu-  composition  are  still  culled  ‘  Anak  Compa- 
ropeati  Bower  with  whom  we  have  so  little  nia’ — an  European  oilicer  is  ‘  (Jrang  Com- 
occasioti  to  stand  in  relations  of  suspicion  pania’ — and  a  glass  of  arrack,  in  some  is- 
as  the  Dutch — our  allies  in  blood  and  reli-  lands,  is  ‘  Sifpi  Conqiania.’  In  one  Island 
gion, — our  inferiors,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  natives  were  found  venerating  an  old 
in  population  and  wealth.  Whatever  may  chair,  which  was  occupied  by  an  equally 
be  thought  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  old  felt  hat  and  truncheon — the  last  relics 
our  ancient  rivals  surely  have  here  room  of  the  sovereignty  ;  and  on  ano- 

cnough  for  the  formation  of  a  magnificent  ther,  the  people  of  the  Dourga  were  accosted 
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by  an  aged  native,  dressed  in  a  costume 
whicli  might  have  dated  from  the  days  of 
Valeiityii.  ‘  He  wore  a  large  wig,  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  short  breeches  witli  large 
knee-biickles,  and  a  coat  with  wide  sleeves, 
rullles,  and  sjiacious  skirls  ;  while  on  his 
feet  he  had  high  shoes,  with  heavy  silver  ' 
buckles.’  According  to  Lieutenant  Kollf,  1 
the  attachment  which  prevails  towards  the  ! 
Dutch  government,  throughout  this  part  of; 
the  Archipelago,  is  extremely  strong  ;  and  ' 
an  impartial  witness,  Sir  Ldward  Belcher,  ' 
(in  his  voyage  round  the  world,)  hears  tcs- ! 
timony  to  the  same  fact.  I 

Passing  on  from  one  verdant  spot  of, 
earth  to  another,  and  scarcely  ever  loosing 
sight  of  land,  we  reach  t!ie  belt  of  exten- ; 
sive  Islands  which  forms  the  southern  skirt  ^ 
of  the  great  archijielago  ;  of  which  Timor  | 
is  the  principal.  'J'hese  contain  only  a  few  j 
settlements  of  degenerate  Portuguese,  in- 
fected  with  the  national  vice  of  slave-trad¬ 
ing.  Scenes  of  wonderful  luxuriance  and 
beauty  here  alternate  with  the  desolate  lava- 1 
fields  of  the  mightiest  of  known  volca- ' 
noes ;  the  noise  of  the  eruption  of  Sum- 
bawa,  in  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  ] 

BOB  miles.  'J'he  surface  of  these  islands,  | 
in  most  instances,  ascends  gradually  from  i 
the  north  to  a  great  height,  and  then  de-  ' 
scends  precipitously  to  the  south,  into  a  deep 
bight  of  the  ocean.  From  many  of  the  j 
precipices  of  'J'imor,  which,  says  Air.  Earl,  j 
overhang  the  sea,  a  line  of  great  length  will  j 
not  reach  the  bottom.  But  before  the  sailor,  I 
steering  to  the  southward,  has  lost  sight  of! 
the  mountains  of  Timor,  he  has  passed  the 
‘  blue  water;’  and  is  already  in  the  green 
and  shallow  sea,  above  the  great  hank  which  I 
stretches  from  the  shore  of  Australia; — so  j 
near  lay  the  unsuspected  Continent,  l\rra 
AustraLis  Incognita,  to  those  early  naviga¬ 
tors,  to  whom  the  eastern  archipelago  was 
already  familiarly  known.  Within  BOO 
miles  of  Timor  is  the  ‘  Cohourg  Peninsula  ;’ 
the  most  northern  part  of  Australia,  on 
which  is  situated  the  new  British  settlement 
of  Port  Essington. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  this 
young  colony,  is  detaded  by  Mr.  Earl,  in 
the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  head  ol 
this  article.  He  was  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  there.  The  coast  had  been 
partially  explored  by  Captain  Stokes,  and 
by  Captain  Crey.  The  settlement  was 
planned  and  executed  in  1838,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  a  very 
important  acquisition.  , 


As  a  commercial  site,  the  advantages  of 
Port  Essington  are  great.  Its  harbor  is 
magnificent ;  sufiicient  in  extent,  according 
to  Captain  Stokes,*  to  hold  the  largest  lleet, 
and  its  neighborhood  abounding  with  ship 
limber.  The  climate  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  new  settlement  of  Victoria  is  situate, 
seems  not  to  be  well  spoken  of;  but  that  of  the 
neighboring  region,  in  general,  is  thought 
to  be  dry  and  healthy  at  most  seasons.  But 
whether  Port  Essington  be  adapted  for  ex¬ 
tensive  European  settlement  or  not,  it  will 
undoubtedly  form  a  station  in  that  great 
line  of  Steam  Navigation,  which  is  one 
day  to  connect  England  with  New  South 
Wales,  by  the  way  of  India;  and  to  become 
one  of  the  chief  high-roads  of  nations. 
The  dangers  of  Torres’  Straits,  which  must 
be  passed  before  reaching  it  from  Sydney, 
once  so  generally  dreaded  by  European  na¬ 
vigators,  seem  to  have  nearly  disappeared 
before  the  progress  of  more  accurate  know¬ 
ledge. 

But  North  Australia  offers  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  promises,  as  being  itself  a  field  of  future 
commerce  and  production,  it  is  a  region 
of  vast  extent,  abounding  with  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  but  almost  unpeopled  by  native 
races.  The  soil  generally  rests  on  a  sand¬ 
stone  base,  and  appears  to  be  as  favorable 
for  pastoral  pursuits  as  in  the  south  of  the 
j  Continent  ;  though  the  climate  will  proba- 
!  bly  be  found  better  adapted  for  rearing 
j  horses  and  cattle,  than  shee[).  But  the 
j  land  is  also  extremely  well  suited,  in  parti¬ 
cular  districts,  for  tropical  cultivation  ;  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  cotton — possibly  also  of 
sugar.  As,  however,  the  climate  will 
scarcely  favor  European  Emigration,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  are  already  lords  of 
tropical  wildernesses  enough;  without  ad¬ 
din^  another  fertile  desert  to  our  gigantic 
possessions.  But  the  peculiar  feature  in 
the  case  of  North  Australia  is,  that  it  is  an 
unoccupied  region,  within  immediate  and 
easy  reach  of  some  of  the  most  teeming 
and  migratory  nations  of  the  globe.  There 
are  no  Colonists  so  industrious  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  none,  perhaps,  more  adventurous 
than  the  Malays.  Instead  of  having  to  force 
a  niggardly  supply  of  free  labor,  by  devi¬ 
ces  loo  nearly  resembling  the  usages  of 
slavery,  there  is  every  reason  to  sujijmse 
that  to  this  region  we  might  attract  it  unso¬ 
licited,  and  in  overflowing  abundance.  The 
neighboring  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are 

*  Discoveries  in  Australia,  with  a  Narrative 
of  Captain  ^lai.l}_)’s  Visits  to  the  Islands  in  the 
Arafura  Sea. 
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over-peopled.  From  their  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  alone,  if  Mr.  F.arl’s  conjectures  are 
correct,  a  very  valuable  .supj)ly  might  he  ob¬ 
tained.  Celebes  is  the  seat  of  a  peculiarl} 
enterprising  and  locomotive  race  of  people. 
Nor  are  the  millions  of  Ilindostan,  and 
still  more  populous  Cliiua,  at  any  usjrnan- 
ageable  distance.  ‘  'I'he  natives  of  the 
dilferent  countries  of  the  East,’  says  Mr 
Earl,  ‘  are  each  proficient  in  ditfereul  kinds 
of  labor.  Tims  the  .Malay  is  best  a(laj)ted 
for  clearing  new  lauds  ; — the  Chinese  be¬ 
ing  unaccustomed  to  these  operations,  from 
their  country  having  been  long  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  latter,  again,  are  the  best 
agriculturists,  and  the  most  skilful  manu¬ 
facturers  of  raw  produce  ;  w  bile  the  natives 
of  India  prove,  superior  herdsmen.  They 
are  all  aciptainted  with  the  culture  of  cot¬ 
ton,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree  ;  the  Cln- 
ne.se  and  natives  of  continental  India 
claiming  the  precedence.  The  Indian 
laborer  is  contented  with  simple  food,  but 
is  e.xpensive  in  his  clothing,  and  therefore 
the  best  customer  to  the  iJritish  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  Chinese  laborer  wears  little 
clothing,  but  expends  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  wages ///  rich  food.  The  native 
of  continental  India  is  sparing  in  every 
thing,  and  saves  liis  wages  to  carry  back  to 
his  own  country.’* 

This  propensity  of  the  Chinese  for  ‘  rich 
food,’  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  deserve  a  short  digression;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  itnportant  sources  of  commerce, 
at  the  present  day,  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  its  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Never 
did  the  gluttons  of  Imperial  Home  explore 
such  distant  seas  and  coasts  for  mullets  and 
inurenas, 

— ‘  quando  oinne  peractum  ost 

Et  jam  defecit  nostrum  maru.diim  gala  sa'vit, 

Ketit)u.s  assidiiis  pciiitus  scrutaiite  mact^llo,' 

as  are  yearly  ransacked  to  supply  the  Man¬ 
darins  of  the  Flowery  Laud,  with  edible 
birds’  nests,  sharks’  bus,  and  trepang.  The 
trepang  is  a  kind  of  holothcria,  sea-slug,  or 
polypus,  which  the  Chinese  convert  into 
soups  and  ragoui.s.  Its  fishery  employs  an 
incredible  number  of  bauds.  Mr.  Earl 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  ‘  now  the 
principal  source  of  wealth’  to  the  once  fa¬ 
mous  Spice  Islands  of  the  Dutch.  More 
than  twenty  ditVereiit  species  of  this  deli¬ 
cate  creature  are  enumerated  by  Chinese 

*  Enlerpiise  inlTropical  Australia.  By  S.  W. 
Earl. 


epicures; — varying  in  value  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sitxy,  to  thirty  guilders  the  piruf 
(of  133  lb.  avoirdupois.)  Now  the  imme¬ 
diate  importance  of  tliis  piece  of  commer¬ 
cial  iiifoi  Illation  is,  that  the  Cobourg  penin¬ 
sula,  on  which  Port  Essington  is  situated, 
alfords  in  its  sandy  inlets  a  jirodigious 
supply  of  trepang.  It  is  already  much  vi¬ 
sited  for  tliis  [uirpose  by  the  pralius  of  .Ma¬ 
cassar  ;  and  tlie  follow  ing  is  the  tempting 
account  given  bv  Mr.  Earl  of  the  mode  of 
procuring  and  preparing  it. 

‘  In  point  of  size  and  appearance  it  resem¬ 
bles  a  prickly  cucumber,  except  that  tlie  color 
is  a  whitish  brown.  I  here  allude  to  tlie  most 
common  description;  for  there  arc,  several  va¬ 
rieties,  one  of  which  is  perfectly  black.  The 
trepang  is  found  in  all  the  sheltered  harbors, 
where  it  gropes  about  the  bottom,  and  feeds 
upon  weeds  tind  mollusca.  It  is  taken  at  low 
waier  upon  the  shoals  or  mud  banks,  over 
which  the  fishermen  wade  knee  deep  in  water, 
dragging  their  boats  tiftcr  them  ;  and  when  the 
feel  come  in  contact  wiih  the  slug,  it  is  picked 
up,  and  thrown  into  the  boat.  They  occa¬ 
sionally’  search  in  deeper  water,  w  hen  the  lish- 
eruien  avail  ihemselvcs  ol’  the  services  of  the 
natives,  who  are  expert  divers  ;  or,  if  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  such  assistance,  they  prick  for  them 
with  barbed  iron  d.»rts,  provided  w’ith  long 
bamboo  htindles.  'I’he  process  of  curing  is 
very'  simple.  The  slug,  on  being  taken  i'rom 
the  boat,  is  simmered  over  afire,  in  an  iron 
caldron,  for  about  half-an-hour  ;  after  which  it 
is  thrown  out  upon  the  ground,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  opening  commences,  this  being  elfected 
by  a  loiigiiudinal  cut  along  the  hack  with  a 
sharp  kuile.  it  is  then  again  placed  in  the 
caldron,  and  boiled  in  salt  water,  with  w’hich  a 
quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  mangrove  ha.g 
been  mixed,  for  about  three  hours,  when  the 
outer  skin  will  hegin  to  peel  oH’.  It  is  now 
.•iutiicienlly  boiled,  ami  after  the  water  has  been 
drained  otf,  the  slugs  are  arranged  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  houses,  (small  huts  covered  with  mats,) 
vqion  frames  of  split  bamboo,  spread  out  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  roof.  Each  slug  is  care¬ 
fully  placed  with  the  part  that  has  been  cut 
open  facing  downwards,  and  a  fire  is  made 
underneaih;  the  smoke  of  which  soon  dries 
the  trepang  sutficiently  to  permit  its  being 
packed  in  baskets  or  bags  for  exportation.* 

No  question  but  that*  British  capital  and  in¬ 
dustry’  will  soon  be  applied  with  the  usual 
energy,  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  tables  of 
the  ‘  Celestials’  with  this  slimy  luxury.  As  we 
have  turned  the  solitary  islet  of  Ascension 
into  a  kind  ol  Turtle  Preserve  for  the  Aider- 
men  of  our  own  cities,  so  w  ill  the  Cobourg 
Peninsula  become  a  nursery  of  sea-slugs 

1  *  Enterpriee  in  Tropical  Australia,  p.  83. 
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for  tlie  pi  ofounder  gourmands  of  Pekin  ;  and  !  wliich  impels  ns  on  in  our  career.  Tlie  oc* 
who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  so  i  cnpation  of  New  Zealand  was  foiced  on  us 
widely  and  home-felt  a  traffic  ?  |  by  the  unauthorized  cntcrjirise  of  individu- 

liere,  then,  the  magnificent  problem  of  jals;  we  shall  be  similarly  compelled  to  fix 
founding  a  free  community  of  mixed  races  |  ourselves  on  some  portion  of  the  shores  or 
— an  asylum  for  the  victims  of  the  various  |  adjacent  islands  of  Borneo.  Let  us  then 
oppressions  of  the  Kastcrn  Archipelago —  stretch  out  a  friendly  and  strongly  helping 
may  possibly  be  worked  out  on  a  scale  de-J  hand  to  Mr.  Brooke,  ('onuuerors,  in  a  cer- 
serving  of  so  vast  an  experiment.  The  prin-  tain  sense,  we  needs  must  be,  while  our  Kin- 
ciples  which  have  proved  so  succcssliil  in,  pire  continues  in  its  present  course  of  de- 
the  development  of  the  little  Communities  -  velopment;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  restrict 
of  Penang  and  Singapore — where  tribes  the '  ourselves  to  prarefut  conquests;  and  our 
most  opposite  in  chat acter  live  together  in  '  earnest  endeavor  must  be  to  render  them 
harmony — may  here  be  applied  to  a  Con- 1  beneficent.  'I'he  great  work  to  be  done  in 
tinent.  There  is  here  room  to  receive  the  -  North  Australia  requires  little  jireparation ; 
overflow  of  the  swarming  millions  of  China  j  and,  let  some  Doctors  say  what  they  will,  no 
and  the  Islands;  and  to  nurse  the  miscella- !  painfully  pre-considered  course  of  action, 
neous  colony  under  the  flag  of  Britain,  un-  j  'J'he  force  of  events  will  determine  far  more 
til  a  new  Union  like  that  of  America,  though  |  than  we  can  forecast ;  and  will  undoubtedly 
composed  of  men  of  other  kindreds  ami  wide- !  disarrange  our  wisest  combinations,  if  we 
ly  different  habits,  may  have  spread  itself'  are  unwise  enough  to  embody  them  in  un- 
over  the  tropical  half  of  Australia.  j  bending  decrees.  The  truth  is,  that  for 


over  the  tropical  half  of  Australia.  j  bending  decrees.  The  truth  is,  that  for 

i  founding  colonics,  at  all  events,  if  not  for 
‘  It  is,  indeed,’  .says  Captain  Stokes,  *  to  the  j  also  jrood  men  are  of  in- 

country  l.eltin. -at  Fcsent  unv,.sitc,l  uncx- :  importance  than  the 

pioren,  a  complete  terra  inroijnita — and  to  the  1  ,  ‘  /  ii  -i  i  i  •  a  c«- 

island.s  within  a  radius  of  500  miles,  that  we  j  ^  possible  regulations.  A  k-ir 
must  look,  if  vve  would  form  a  correct  idea  ofi  t^tamford  Kalnes,  a  Captain  Crey,  or  a  Mr. 
the  value  of  Port  Essimrion  to  the  Crown.  At  Brooke,  are  worth,  for  such  [uirposes,  all 
present,  it  may  eeem  idle  to  some  to  introduce  '  the  theories  which  have  been  spun  out  of  in- 
ihese  distant  j)Iace3  as  elements  in  the  discus-  [  genious  brains,  touchim’’  the  relations  of 
Sion  ofsuch  a  question;  hut  no  one  who  reflects  I  Nor  "are  such  men  ah- 

on  the  power  iraclc  .0  i^curcc;  thonuh  relatively  to  the 

more  distant  points  ol  the  earth,  will  think  it :  i  i  i  •  i  ii- 

visionarv  to  suppose  that  Victoria  mu.-t  one  day  our  cidonial  service  they  are  deti- 

— insignilicanf  as  may  he  the  value  of  the  dis-  oent  indeed.  Phe  great  point  is,  to  attract 
tricts  in  its  immediaie  nciglihorhooil— he  the  them  to  it.  And  what  attractions  iloes  the 
centre  ofa  vast  sy.«:tem  of  commerce; — tiieem-  Colonial  Service  present,  to  compensate  for 
porium,  in  I’act,  where  will  take  ])lace  the  ex- '  the  nhandonineiit  of  that  liberty  of  action 
change  ol  the  products  ol  the  Iruli  in  archipe- 1  1^,  ardent  minds  ? — a 

lago,  lor  those  ol  the  vast  j)  aiiis  ol  Austra  la.  i  i  .  c  *•  i  i  i  „  , 

„  *•  *!  •  •  lihertv  ol  action  which  mav  iiroduce  lavor- 

It  may  reiiuirc  some  cllort  ol  the  nuairinalion,  ,  ,  •  ,  •  ,  '  i.  i 

certainly,  to  discover  the  j-irecursor  of  such  a .  results,  as  in  the  case  ol  Mr.  Brooke, 

state  of’thiugs  in  the  miserable  traftic  now  car- 1 "hich,  no  doubt,  may  also  greatly  em- 

riedoii  by  the  Macas.«ar  jiroas ;  but  still.  I  think,  j  harrass  legitimate  govermneiit,  ami  prove 

we  possess  some  d;ita  on  wliich  to  Ibmul  such  :  the  ruin  of  him  who  excerciscs  it.  It  is 

an  opinion;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  Port  Es- j  notoriety,  that,  generally  speak- 

sington  will  uiiimai»*!\  bold  the  proud  position  ^  militarv  and  naval  ollicers  alone  can  af- 

1  predict  for  It.-  ^^fjerlake  the  government  of  our 

This  is  no  baseless  .speculation,  distant  colonics,  bec.mse  they  tilonc  can  re- 

thongh  the  period  of  its  acconqilushnient  i  ^^'^‘n>>-«‘'essional  employnicnt  and  pros- 

inay  he.  It  is  noiliing  more  than  tlie  fair  ;  along  "  hh  tho.sc  slender  and  jireca- 

development  of  tho.se  social  tendencies  and  i  ‘‘•ens  oflices.  i  o  a  ci\ilian,  the  acceptance 
wants  which  every  one  may  see  in  actual  a  place  is  generally  ultimate  rum. 


opment  of  those  social  tendencies  and  i  ‘‘•ens  oflices.  i  o  a  ci\ilian,  the  acceptance 
?  which  every  one  may  see  in  actmiU is  generally  ulimiate  rum. 
operation; — a  dream,  hut  pregnant  w’ith  **'‘^**y  dilliciilties 

truth  ;  a  single  life  may  ^^ee  it  fnllilled.  'Plie  I  arisen  from  w  arlike  go\crnois  not  sec- 
case  of  Mr.  Brooke  proves,  among  many  way  clearly,  under  circumstances 

things  besides,  of  how  little  use  it  is  to  op-  and  habits  of  a  diflercnt  order 

pose  tlie  traditionary  coldness  and  caution  { theirs  were  reijuired;  talents  an 
of  the  Colonial  oflice,  to  the  unforeseen  force  exercise  of  which,  m  more  fortu¬ 

nate  instances,  has  rescued  Colonics  Irom 

Biscoveries  in  Australia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  359.  depression  produced  by  bad  measures,  and 
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calmed  the  fury  of  dissensions  which  former 
want  of  judgment  had  provoked. 

But  we  must  not  trespass  further  beyond 
our  present  province;  and  must  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  some  after  occasion  to  show,  how 
the  introduction  of  better  resulations  into 
this  great  branch  of  service,  might,  with  no 
great  increase  of  expenditure,  go  far  towards 
meeting  the  pressing  demand  for  talent  and 
character,  in  a  sphere  of  which  the  import¬ 
ance  and  the  difiiculty  are  likely  to  augment 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  set  all  existing  oliicial 
routine  at  defiance. 

Australia  is  tempting  ground  to  iniagin- j 
ative,  as  well  as  practical  speculators;  and  ^ 
it  would  have  given  us  pleasure,  had  Cap-  ' 
tain  Stokes’  recent  work,  named  among  the 
others  at  the  head  of  this  article,  happened  | 
to  attract  our  notice  .somewhat  earlier,  to  ^ 
have  introduced  our  readers  more  in  detail  | 
to  the  narratives  of  adventure,  and  other  im-  i 
portant  matters,  contained  in  it  A  sepa¬ 
rate  article,  indeed,  mi^ht  w'cll  be  devoted  to 
it.  But  we  have  already  wandered  even  ‘ 
further  ‘  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,’ ! 
than  the  Dutch  expounders  of  the  treaty  ofi 
18*24 ;  and  must  return  to  the  mysterious  | 
Continent  on  some  after  and  fitter  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


From  the  Eclectic  Rr’^iew. 

IILSTOIIY  OF  Oni  OWN  TIMES. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  the  A/r- 
ihor  of  ^  The  Court  and  Times  of  Trcd- 
rrieh  the  (IrcatJ  Yol.  I.  and  II.  Col¬ 
burn,  I^ondon,  1834  and  1815. 

Tins  work,  of  which  one  volume  was 
published  in  1813  and  a  second  just  re¬ 
cently,  comes  down  only  to  the  year  1797, 
and  terminates  with  the  Battle  of  Camper- 
down.  At  this  period  the  Reign  of  4’error 
in  France  was  ended  ;  Buonaparte  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  the  sectionaries 
with  cannon,  and  by  his  campaign  in  Italy 
liad  commenced  that  oreat  and  amazinur 
career,  which  laid  all  Europe,  England  ex¬ 
cepted,  eventually  at  his  feet.  Tlie  volumes 
yet  to  come  have,  therefore,  to  narrate  the 
mighty  and  crowding  events  of  those  unex¬ 
ampled  years  of  warfare,  wdiich  were  ter¬ 
minated  hy  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
general  peace  in  1815,  and  the  not  less 
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striking  and  eventful  changes  of  the  thirty 
subsequent  years  of  peace  which,  especially 
in  this  countrv,  have  marked  the  onward 
progress  of  social  reform  and  scientific  won¬ 
der.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  yet  require 
a  considerable  number  of  volumes  to  em¬ 
brace  and  detail  all  those  years  and  their 
developments.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  shall  abstain  from  doing  more  than  en- 
deavorincr  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

The  idea  of  this  ‘  History  of  Our  Own 
Times’  is  excellent.  It  is  evident  that  for 
general  readers,  and  for  all  who  are  desi¬ 
rous  of  possessing  a  clear  and  continuous 
narrative  of  those  stirring  times,  there  needs 
a  careful  and  skilful  gleaning  of  the  most 
essential  matter  out  of  the  minute  details, 
and  the  many  political  disquisitions  of  the 
more  voluminous  histories.  For  schools, 
for  young  people,  for  all  who  would  arrive 
at  a  comprehensive  and  well-grounded  con¬ 
ception  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  half 
century,  the  most  remarkable  period  of  the 
modern  world,  such  a  work  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Well  grounded  in  the  perspi¬ 
cuous  narrative  of  such  a  work,  they  are 
then  better  able  to  comprehend,  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  retain  the  more  expansive  state¬ 
ments  of  larger  histories  ;  and  in  most  of 
the  (pialiiies  that  should  distinguish  such 
work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  Staying  that 
this  history  is  in  successful  possession.  It 
is  written  with  remarkable  perspicuity,  and 
in  general,  judgment  of  the  real  and  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  circumstances  which 
it  deals  with.  There  is  a  great  air  of  im¬ 
partiality,  wherever  foreign  facts  and  per¬ 
sonages  are  concerned  ;  the  style  is  pure 
and  good,  and  it  has  a  temperate  tone  that 
j  pleases  the  reader  and  makes  him  deliver 
himself  up  w  illingly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
author. 

But  the  history  has,  notwithstanding,  one 
I  serious  defect,  and  this  we  must  endeavor 
to  make  plain,  not  because  we  would  have 
I  the  reader  to  put  the  work  itself  aside,  for 
lit  is  well  calculated,  this  failimr  beirifronce 
j  understo<id,  to  aid  his  acquirement  of  a 
knov.'ledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  limes, 
but  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  thus  to 
enable  him  to  read  on  in  perfect  security, 
having  the  key  to  the  author’s  little  foible 
in  his  hand. 

That  foible,  and  we  dare  say  it  is  a  most 
honest  one,  in  the  author,  is  that  of  a  quiet 
conservatism  which  sw  ays  him,  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  in  his  treatment  of  our  own  do- 
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mestic  transactions  and  personages.  There 
is  nothing  veijement  or  rampant  about  him, 
he  aims  at  no  sopliistical  eloquence,  or  fiery 
declamation,  which  miaht  bring  over  his 
readers  to  his  own  views  of  such  things,  in 
fact,  to  the  ideas  of  a  political  party.  Hut 
the  tendency  to  such  jiarty  notions  is  not 
the  less  there,  and  so  gently,  and  ilevoid  of 
passion  does  it  reign  ami  run  through  the 
narrative,  that  young  and  unsuspicious 
readers  might  not  soon,  or  perhaps  not  at 
all  perceive  its  existence,  and  tlius  una¬ 
wares  might  receive  a  distorted  impression 
of  things.  In  short,  the  author  is,  perhaps 
constitutionally,  a  settled  conservative,  (piiet 
and  amiable  as  he  is.  This  we  shall  soon 
make  apparent,  and  this  once  apparent,  his 
history  may  be  read  with  certain  advantage, 
and  no  great  danger. 

This  tendency  is  discernible  in  the  tone 
in  which  he  generally  speaks  of  the  leaders 
of  reform.  Charles  Fox  is  styled  ‘  the 
would-be  champion  of  liberal  sentiments 
and  opinions,’  vol.  i.  p.  69.  George  the 
Ill.  is  lauded  in  the  hackneyed  phrase 
of  a  prince  endeared  to  his  people  by  his 
private  virtues though  it  is  unquestiona¬ 
ble  that  he  was  a  bigamist ;  and  what 
would  be  thought  of  the  private  virtues  of 
a  man  in  private  life  who  married  one  wife, 
and  then  during  her  lifetime  married  a 
second.  If  it  be  scandalous  in  private  life, 
nay  severely  amenable  to  the  laws,  how- 
much  more  reprehensible  ought  it  to  be  in 
the  person  of  the  monarch  on  whom  all 
eyes  are  fixed,  and  w'ho,  as  the  appointed 
guardian  of  the  laws,  should  be  the  last 
to  set  the  example  of  violating  them,  and 
especially  in  the  department  of  domestic 
morality,  on  the  practice  of  which  this  na¬ 
tion  so  justly  prides  itself.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  singular  ignorance  in  our  historians 
on  this  part  of  the  character  of  George  III., 
or  as  singular  an  attempt  to  pass  him  off 
as  much  better  than  he  was.  In  Knight’s 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  we  are 
gravely  treated  to  this  declaration : — 
*  Though  so  young,  healthy,  and  robust, 
and  though  his  predecessors  had  been  so 
old,  he  was  the  first  prince  of  his  house  to 
do  without  a  mistress.  A  few  months  after 
his  accession  he  marrieil,’  &.c.  Vol.  i.  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.  p.  6. 

Had  this  writer  never  heard  of  such  a 
person  as  Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  (Quaker¬ 
ess?  Her  history  is  well-known,  most 
thoroughly  authenticated ;  her  children 
are  still  living,  and  well-known  too,  and 
till  lately,  persons  were  living  who  were  in 
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London,  and  witnessed  the  sensation  creat¬ 
ed  hy  her  abduction,  or  her  absconding 
with  the  prince.  We  learn  from  the  Beck- 
ford  Conversations,  lately  published  in  the 
New  Monthly  .Magazine,  that  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  prince  at  Kew,  by  Or.  Wilmot, 
and  that  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  present  at  the  ceremtrny.  What  is 
worse,  George  carried  her  olf  from  her 
friends  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  young  man  of  her  own  society, 
and  who  pursued  after  them  and  entreated 
him  in  a  distraction  of  ilistre.ss  to  give  her 
up,  but  in  vain.  With  the  characteri.stic 
obstinacy  which  afterwards  led  him  to  jier- 
sist  in  the  unconstitutional  taxation  and 
coercion  t)f  America,  till  he  lost  it  to  this 
country,  he  married  Hannah  Lightfoot, 
and  when  he  had  children  by  her,  coolly 
abandoned  her  at  the  age  (»f  twenty-three, 
and  marrietl  Charlotte  of  Meclenburg 
Strelitz.  Now  this  fiict  must  he  very  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  laudators  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  virtues  of  George  HI.,  and  therefore 
they  boldly  slide  over  it.  The  writer  of 
the  Pictorial  History  must  he  thrown  hy  it 
into  a  particular  dilemma.  If  George  HI. 
was  the  only  one  of  his  house,  at  that  time, 
who  had  done  without  a  mistress,  what  was 
Hannah  Lightfoot?  She  was,  in  fact, 
his  lawful  wife:  for  there  was  then  no  law 
to  prohibit  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
marrying  subjects ;  it  was  George  himself, 
taught  by  the  trouble  and  the  crime  in 
which  he  found  himself  involved,  who,  on 
the  plea  of  his  brother  of  Cumberland’s 
vile  deeds,  brought  forward  and  passed  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act. 

The  domestic  history  of  George  HI.  is 
one  of  the  most  awful  that  ever  befell  a 
monarch.  The  consequences  of  his  con¬ 
cealment  of  his  first  marriage,  were  terri¬ 
ble  to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  to  that  of 
more  than  one  of  his  children,  and  in  this 
fact  are  we  to  seek  for  the  true  causes  of 
the  overthrow  of  his  intellect.  It  is  not 
common  that  virtuous  parents  bring  up  a 
whole  family  of  licentious  profligates,  and 
yet  what  family  ever  exhibited  such  a  troop 
of  the  most  shameless  and  sensual  ones,  as 
that  of  George  HI.?  He  saw  his  sems  se¬ 
duce  and  abandon  one  woman  after  ano¬ 
ther,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  they  too  had  families,  and  he  could 
not  reprimand  them,  for  he  knew  his  own 
story  better  than  they  who  now  act  the  his¬ 
torians  seem  to  do.  It  is  high  time  that 
history  should,  however,  speak  the  truth, 
and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  allowed 
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to  George  III.  is  that,  having  married  two 
wives,  and  living  before  the  nation  as  a 
bigamist,  he  was  at  least  faithful  to  one  of 
theni ;  but  he  set  a  fatal  example  to  hi> 
children,  which  they  only  too  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed. 

As  Charles  Fox  is  styled  ‘  tlie  would-be 
champion  of  liberal  sentiments  and  opin¬ 
ions,’  so  also,  of  course,  ‘  the  immeasura¬ 
bly  superior  political  sagacity  of  Hurke  ’ 
over  that  of  Fox  is  loudly  vauntetl.  'Phis 
is  a  favorite  but  a  sfiallow  and  untenable 
theme  of  the  'Fories.  'Fhat  Fox,  like 
others,  was  carried  away  by  a  generous 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  on  the  outbreak  ol 
the  French  Revolution ;  that,  like  other 
generous  and  noble-minded  men,  he  gave 
credit  to  the  line  professions  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  and  sung  their  praises  in  ehupient 
strains  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  quite 
true  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Edmund 
Burke,  with  a  less  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
this  sort,  soon  saw  through  the  tinsel  patri¬ 
otism  of  those  tigers  in  human  shape. 
Burke  sooner  smelt  the  smell  of  blood,  and 
raised  the  cry  of  alarm  ;  but  in  a  far  truer 
sense  than  it  can  be  said  of  Burke,  did 
Fox,  recovering  from  his  delusion,  soon 
demonstrate  his  immeasurably  superior  po¬ 
litical  sagacity.  Burke  smelt  blood,  but 
did  not  abhor  it ;  he  snuffed  it  up,  and  as 
if  inspired  with  a  Moloch  thirst  of  it,  he 

Cried  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  j 

‘Fox,’  says  this  writer,  ‘lived  long! 
enough  to  perceive  the  utter  fallacy  of  hisj 
own  notions,  and  to  witness  the  fulfilment! 
of  almost  all  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  j 
his  illustrious  master.’  i 

Fox  lived  long  enough  to  feel  astonished  I 
at  the  brutal  depravity  of  those  men  from 
whom  he  hnd  hoped  so  much  better  things, 
in  fact,  had  hoped  the  commencement  of 
a  new  and  niore  glorious  era.  He  wept 
over  and  deplored  the  dreadful  wound  which 
liberty  had  received  from  these  false  vota¬ 
ries  ;  but  with  his  usual  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter,  while  he  fully  and  freely  confessed 
his  disappointment  and  his  sorrow,  like  a 
true  man  he  still  stood  by  liberty  itself.  He 
did  not,  like  Burke,  like  Pitt,  like  Southey, 
and  a  thousand  others,  desert  liberty  *  at 
her  utfnost  need.’  He  felt  that  thin,  when 
she  had  been  so  abused,  so  belied,  so strickeii 
to  the  heart  by  base  traitors  and  impostors, 
ihm  it  was  that  she  had  most  need  that  all 
her  genuitie  frietids  should  rally  round  her, 
and  support  her  in  the  hour  (»f  the  deepest 
trial  that  had  befallen  her  from  the  founda-  j 


tion  of  the  world.  Numbers  now  were  si¬ 
lent  who  had  beeti  loudest  in  the  chant  of 
I  the  anticipated  triumph  of  liberty  ;  thou¬ 
sands  turned  and  tied,  enteritig  the  present 
ranks  of  her  enemies,  like  Burke,  Pitt,  and 
I  Southey,  but  Fox  stood  firtn,  and  in  this 
trying  hour  displayed  not  merely  ‘  an  im- 
tneasurably  superior  political  sagacity  ’  to 
Burke,  but  a  far  nobler  nature.  He  saw 
that  the  betrayal  of  libeity  would  be  the 
occasion  for  the  rising  and  rallying  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  old  anarchs  ai>d  mon- 
archs  of  all  Europe  would  be  up  to  tread 
out  the  \ery  last  sparks  <»f  her  sacred  fire. 
He  saw  that  blood  and  horror  would  flow 
from  end  to  end  of  the  so-called  civilized 
world,  unless  the  most  strcntious  eflbrts 
were  made  by  the  best  inimls  of  Britain, 
to  resist  this  outbreak  of  the  hell  of  this 
world  in  the  shape  of  war  and  brutal  ar¬ 
mies.  He  stood,  therefore,  in  the  gap, 
and  denounced  the  call  to  war  as  loudly  as 
Burke  cried — ‘  Up,  England  !  to  arms  ! 
keep  no  measures  with  the  democratic 
horde  who  would  overturn  thrones  and  an¬ 
cient  constitutions.’  Which  here,  as  the 
events  have  proved,  showed  the  greater  sa¬ 
gacity  ?  Was  it  he  who  put  the  dreadful 
wheels  of  war  in  motion,  or  he  who  strove 
to  stay  them  ?  Was  it  he  who  to  put  down 
the  bloodshed  of  one  country  would  in¬ 
volve  all  the  world  in  it ;  or  he  who  saw 
that  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  another  great  and  independent 
kingdom  was  not  only  an  invasion  of  the 
plainest  rights  of  man,  but  was  to  call  all 
the  furies  of  earth,  air,  ocean,  and  the  in¬ 
fernal  shades,  in  the  shape  of  mercenary 
Swiss,  slavish  Germans,  barbarous  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  Cossacks,  to  overrun  the  face  of 
all  the  Western  World,  and  commence  a 
scene  of  destruction  to  which  the  wild- 
beast-quarrel  of  the  French,  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  was  but  as  a  nmlehill  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  ?  The  astounding  course  of  the  most 
amazing  and  terrible  wars  which  ever  des¬ 
olated  the  earth  has  given  a  fearful  answer. 
To  Burke  we  owe,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  crime  and  the  bloodshed  of  the 
great  war  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in 
which,  so  far  from  putting  down  the  F rench 
democrats,  they  put  down,  insulted  and 
tyrannized  over  every  continental  kingdom. 
Po  Burke  we  owe  it,  that  when  finding  the 
spirit  of  Europe  was  roused  to  combine 
against  the  great  French  conqueror,  but 
that  not  until  God  ha<l  smitten  him  visibly 
by  his  own  hand,  in  the  pride  of  his  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign,  to  Burke,  we  say,  we  owe 
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it,  when  all  continental  Europe  had  been 
humiliated  hy  France  in  the  contest  which 
he  called  ior,  and  when  millions  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  his 
troojis  and  his  ‘  superior  jiolitical  sagacity,’ 
that  w'e  ourselves  came  out  of  the  contest 
with  the  expenditure  of  Ihric  thousand 
millions  of  money,  of  which  eight  hundred 
millions  yet  remain  unpaid,  banging  on 
our  commerce  like  a  millstone,  creating 
corn-laws  and  a  pressure  of  taxation  which 
falls  with  a  crushing  weight  on  those  labor- 
ing  millions  who  were  not  living  to  enjoy 
even  the  siren  sound  of  that  eloquence 
which  fired  our  fathers  to  the  thirst  of 
French  blood.  Out,  we  say,  on  all  such  po¬ 
litical  sagacity  as  this  !  The  time  is  come 
when  we  must  neither  sing  its  praises,  nor 
allow  them  to  be  sung  without  a  stern  re-' 
proof.  Reversing  the  language  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  we  may  say  that  ‘  Burke  lived  long 
enough  to  have  perceived,  whether  his 
pride  allowed  him  to  do  so  or  not,  the  utter 
fallacy  of  his  own  notions,  and  to  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  almost  all  the  prophetic 
anticipations  of  his  illustrious  pupil.’  It 
was  to  Fox  that  we  owed  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  opposition  to  that  fatal  policy  which 
deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  the  only 
interval  of  peace  that  we  enjoyed  from 
179B  to  the  abdication  of  iSapoleon  in 
1814. 

Here  we  come  then  to  the  further  declar¬ 
ation  on  our  part  that  the  writer  of  this 
history  does  not  confine  himself  to  (juiet 
terms  of  depreciation  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  ;  he  has  a  graver  fault,  he  may  state 
the  truth,  but  he  does  not  state  the  w  hole 
truth  of  things.  Thus,  he  terms  the  Dis¬ 
senters  enemies  to  the  church,  and  pro¬ 
pagators  of  mischievous  political  doctrines. 

‘  Many  men,  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  and 
understanding  extolled  the  French  Revolution 
(this  w’as  so  early  as  1702),  ‘without,  however, 
openly  disparaging  the  constitution  of  their 
own  country.  Dr.  Price,  w’ho  w’as  reverenced 
a.s  an  apostle  by  the  Dissenters,  approved  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  even  in 
their  most  ruinous  consequences  to  kings  and 
people.  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
celebrated  for  his  chemical  discoveries,  lent 
the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  same  doctrines. 
A  society  called  the  F riends  of  the  Revolution, 
&c.’  voi.  ii.  p.  3. 

Tills  should  be  ‘  The  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ;’  not  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  But  he  proceeds : 

‘Some  of  the  principal  members,  and  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  general  mass  of  this 
society,  were  Dissenters.  Dr.  Price,  who  was 
a  very  conspicuous  member,  dietl  in  1791.  It 
included  also  Drs.  Kippis,  Rees,  and  Towers, 
men  whose  literary  abilities  and  moral  char¬ 
acters,  in  proportioims  they  added  weight  to 
the  a.ssociaiion,  only  gave  it  so  much  the  more 
power  of  doing  iniscbief,’  occ.  &c. 

Who  would  believe  that  this  mischievous 
society  was  actually  no  other  than  that 
which  was  established  merely  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  in  1791 — that  society  from 
which  we  have,  as  the  first  public  moving 
cause,  derived  the  only  portion  of  reform 
we  have  yet  gained  ?  Wiio  would,  if  he 
w'erc  not  better  acquainted  with  our  recent 
history  than  this  writer  would  make  us, 
imagine  that  this  mischievous  society  lud 
at  its  head,  as  its  originators,  almost  all 
those  great,  yet  moderate  men,  who  lived 
to  see  the  desires  of  the  English  public  far 
outgrow  those  ideas  of  necessary  change 
which  in  them  this  author  styles  so  danger¬ 
ous?  Those  men,  the  founders  of  this 
society  were — The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Kiniiaird,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  General  Lamhton,  the  father 
of  Lord  Durham,  Whitbread,  Tierney, 
Dudley  North,  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord 
Erskine,  Lord  Jolni  Russell,  uncle  of  tlie 
present  Lord  John,  Rogers  tlie  poet,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Lord  Grey,  Fox,  George  Byng,  with 
those  Drs.  'Powers  and  Kippis,  &;c.  &:c. 
Such  are  the  bugbears  of  revolutionary 
crime,  with  whicli  the  writer  of  the*  History 
of  our  Ow  n  'Pime.V  classes  the  Dissenters. 
'I'hcy  will  not  he  much  shocked  at  the  alli¬ 
ance,  hut  the  truth  of  history  resents  such 
partial  statements. 

In  the  like  strain  he  speaks  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Dissenters  leading  to  the 
riots  of  Birmingham  in  1791,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  vast  |>roperty,  including  the 
house  and  noble  library  of  Dr.  Priestley  ; 
but  lie  does  not  tell  us  that  it  was  the  act 
and  instigation  of  the  Tory  magistrates  and 
clergy  themselves  that  brought  out  this 
brutal  mob,  with  their  savage  cries  of 
‘  Church  and  the  King.’  A  fact  like  this, 
than  which  there  is  iioue  better  authenticat¬ 
ed,  or  notoriously  established,  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted  wIjcii  the  Dissenters 
were  accused  of  practices  and  principles 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  lii  the  de¬ 
bates  oil  the  disgraceful  event  at  the  time, 
it  was  fully  proved  before  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
had  not  only  connived  at  the  atrocities 
whicli  tlie  populace  had  perpetrated,  hut 
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had  actually  instigated  them  to  their  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  the  clergy  themselves  had 
been  conspicuous  in  raising  and  leading  on 
the  ignorant  and  bestial  rnob.  These  charges 
were  supported  by  six-and-thirty  afiidavits 
laid  before  the  House  by  Whitbread. 

When  the  Dissenters  are  stigmatized  as 
enemies  of  the  church,  it  becomes  a  fair 
historian,  and  one  who  desires  to  be  a  sound 
teacher  of  the  people,  to  state  m7m/  and  how 
they  are  enemies  to  it.  To  do  this  he  has 
only  to  revert  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  I 
church  as  a  state  machine  has,  Iroin  the 
very  day  of  her  origin,  acted  the  she-wolf 
to  the  Dissenters.  It  was  the  church  which 
first  created  dissent  by  its  intolerance  of 
opinion,  and  then  sought  to  crush  it  by  fire, 
racks,  dungeons,  jiolitical  exclusion,  and 
political  plunder,  in  the  shape  of  tithes, 
church-rates,  Easter  dues,  &c.  The  church 
at  one  time  even  prevailed  to  have  an  act  pass¬ 
ed  that  no  Dissenter  should  keep  a  school. 
They  were  to  be  annihilated  by  abstinence 
of  literary  and  intellectual  food.  For  this 
reason  the  Dissenters  are  justly  hostile  to 
the  church,  as  a  state  church,  and  not 
otherwise.  This  is  why  and  how  the  Dis¬ 
senters  are  enemies  to  the  church,  and  this 
cause  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
historian.  4' he  same  mode  of  treatment  is 
however  adtipted  by  our  author  towards  all 
reformers.  This  passage  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  year  179d. — 

‘  Though  the  political  ferment  was  rapidly 
subsiding,  a  considerable  agitation  still  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  Scotland,  public  attention  was 
strongly  excited  by  the  ])ro.=5ecution  ol’  Thomas 
Muir,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  Fyshe  Palmer,  a  member  ot’  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  acting  as  Unitarian  min¬ 
ister  at  Dundee.  In  autumn,  1792,  when  the  , 
political  agitation  was  at  its  height,  the  former,  j 
a  man  of  but  moderate  abilities,  though  pos- ; 
sessing  the  faculty  of  unpremediiaied  elo¬ 
quence  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  collected 
and  harangued  numerous  assemblages  of  the 
common  people  on  the  subject  of  popular  re¬ 
form,  which  produced  an  appearance  of  tur-  j 
bulence  and  disorder,  alarming  not  only  the  I 
government,  but  even  persons  disposed  to  fa¬ 
vor  the  political  sentiments  which  he  avowed. 
The  latter  was  found  guilty  of  ]>ublishing  a 
political  libel,  not  written  by  himself,  but  which 
he  had  corrected,  and  ordi'red  to  be  printed. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  Muir 
for  fourteen.  Palmer  for  seven  years,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  to  Botany  Bay.  The  severity 
of  their  sentence,  though  conformable  to  the 
ractice  of  the  Scottish  courts,  was  censured 
y  many  as  unreasonable;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  sagacity  of  a  later  period  to  discover 
that  these  presented  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 


political  martyrs,  and  a  public  monument  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Now,  whether  they  were  political  mar¬ 
tyrs  or  not,  discovered  by  ‘  the  .sagacity  of 
a  later  period,’  that  is,  of  a  period  when 
the  inflamed  passions  of  the  day,  which 
witnessed  those  proceedings,  have  died  out 
with  the  parties  they  agitated,  not  merely 
h.ave  the  inhabitants  of  the  ‘  metropolis  of 
the  empire’  decided,  by  erecting  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  these  persecuted  men,  but,  at  a 
still  later  period,  that  is,  at  this  very  time, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of  that 
kingdom  in  which  they  were  condemned, 
have  confirmed  that  decision  by  also  erect¬ 
ing  a  monument  to  their  memory  there. 
On  the  Calton  hill,  a  tower-like  testimony 
to  their  martyrdom  in  solid  stone  lunv  lifts 
its  head.  'Phesc,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  not  the  products  of  the  heated  feelings 
of  the  moment,  but  of  the  after  calm  re¬ 
search  and  reflection  of  a  period  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  far  more  matured  knowledge  of 
political  rights  than  w’as  possessed  by  the 
j  last  age.  That  they  w^ere  political  martyrs, 

I  let  their  political  opinions  have  been  what 
they  would,  is  pretty  well  established  by  the 
fiict,  that  neither  Muir  nor  Palmer  ever 
lived  to  reach  their  own  country  again. 
In  fact  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  sin¬ 
gularly  defective  in  every  way.  Besides 
-Sluir  and  Palmer,  there  were  three  other 
persons  condemned  and  transported  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  charges: 
Skirving,  Gerald  and  Margaroft,  not  one  of 
{ whom  survived  to  return  to  their  native 
land  except  Margarott. 

And  for  what  were  Muir  and  Palmer 
tried,  condemned,  and  transported  ?  By 
the  account  in  Howell’s  State  Trials  we 
find  that  ‘  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  failed  entirely  to  prove  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  society 
w'itli  wliich  they  were  connected,  of  having 
recourse  to  insurrection,  or  riot,  or  any  act 
of  violence,  much  less  of  seeking  for  any 
French  assistance.’  Muir  contended  that 
he  advocated  only  constitutional  measures 
of  reform,  and  had  not  argued  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  very 
best  w'itness  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
woman-servant  that  had  lived  in  his  father’s 
hou.se,  admitted  that  she  had  heard  him 
say  that  ‘  the  constitution  of  this  country 
was  very  good,  but  that  many  abuses  had 
crept  in  w’hich  required  a  thorough  reform 
— that  he  was  for  a  monarchy,  under  propej 
restrictions,  and  a  parliament  that  knew  what 
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they  were  about; — that  a  republican  form 
was  the  best,  but  that  a  monarchy’had  been 
so  long  established  in  tliis  country  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  alter  it.’ 

Now  is  it  for  such  opinions  that  men, 
gentlemen  by  birth,  education,  and  station, 
or  indeed  any  man  bearing  the  proud  name 
of  Briton,  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  brow¬ 
beaten  in  the  foulest  language  by  barristers 
and  the  judges  set  to  try  them  '!  'i'he  very 
lord-advocate  called  ^luir,  ‘that  unfortu¬ 
nate  wretch  at  the  bar,’  ‘that  demon  of 
mischief,’  ‘  that  pest  of  Scotland,’  and  the 
lord-justice  clerk  on  the  bench  said  ;  ‘  Let 
them  pack  off.  A  government  in  every 
country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation  ; 
and  in  this  country  it  is  made  up  of  the 
landed  interest,  which  ahme  has  a  right  to 
he  represented ;  as  for  the  rabble  who  have 
nothing  but  personal  property,  what  hold 
has  the  country  on  them  ?  They  may 
pack  up  all  their  property  on  tlieir  backs, 
and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.’  Is  it,  we  ask,  for  such  opinions, 
and  at  such  brutal  hands  that  honorable 
men  are  to  be  thus  treated,  condemned  to 
transportation,  and  thrust  into  the  hold  of 
transport-vessels  amongst  common  thieves 
and  felons ;  and  that  an  historian  of  the 
present  day  shall  sneer  at  them,  as  undeserv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  martyrs?  'J'he  writer 
who  does  this,  little  understands  the  sacred 
task  he  has  undertaken,  or  the  spirit  and 
knowledge  which  now  animates  the  mass 
of  tlie  people  of  England.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  ought  to  have  told  his  readers 
what  was  the  political  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  period.  That  the  constitution 
was  in  reality  destroyed  by  the  corrupt  self¬ 
ishness  of  government.  That  the  popular 
portion  of  the  constitution  was  wrested  out  of 
the  popular  hand,  and  sold  to  borougii-mon- 
gers  and  mono])olizing  aristocrats.  ''I’hat 
the  people  were  neglected,  and  left  unedu¬ 
cated  ;  and  thus  made,  to  a  degree,  pas¬ 
sive  under  tiieir  sufierings  and  exactions; 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power  was  stretched 
out  with  a  brutal  violence  which  now  as¬ 
tonishes  in  the  retrospect,  ti»  seize  and 
crush  the  few  patrit)tic  spirits  who  daretl 
to  stand  forth  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Government,  venal  judges,  ignorant  coun¬ 
try  justices,  and  hot  hirrh.-fed  clergy  were 
then  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the  multi¬ 
tude  with  a  reckless  reiraru'  of  huv  or  hu- 
manity,  which  would  now  rouse  the  w  hole 
nation  to  a  terrible  state  of  indignation, 
were  but  an  instance  of  it  attempted.  But 
ft  is  to  the  political  martyrs  of  the  last  age, 
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that  we,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  our  pres¬ 
ent  more  enviable  pow  er  of  public  opinion, 
the  greater  recognition  of  our  inalienable 
rights,  and  we  must  not  suffer  the  pen  of 
the  historic  scribe  to  palter  with  the  holy 
truth,  and  sneer  away  the  honorable  fame 
of  even  the  humblest  laborer  in  the  great 
cause  of  political  and  social  progress. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dealt 
somewhat  severely  with  our  author,  when 
we  Slate  that  after  all,  llie  portions  of  these 
volumes  which  contain  these  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  are  ‘  few  and  far  between.’  That  is 
true;  but  where  great  principles  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  in  a  matter  of  such  importance 
as  the  history  of  our  own  times,  these  can¬ 
not  be  too  clearly  enunciated,  nor  mystifica¬ 
tion  of  facts  too  earnestly  set  right.  More¬ 
over,  these  excej)tions  are  few  in  the.se  vol¬ 
umes,  because  the  part  which  i>ur  own 
country  plays  in  the  drama  of  European 
action,  so  fur  as  they  extend,  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  'I’he  French  revolution  occu¬ 
pies  far  the  greater  portion  of  them.  But 
as  the  author  advances,  this  w'ill  no  longer 
be  the  ca.se.  More  and  more,  deeper  and 
deeper,  will  England  become  implicated  in 
the  great  strife,  and  we  are  therefore  anx- 
ious  to  point  out  to  the  author  the  false  basis 
on  which  he  is  building.  He  may  make 
himself  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  as  he  has 
begun,  that  the  history  of  modern  England 
is  to  be  written,  'fhe  rights  of  the  people, 
their  importance  in  the  state,  the  factitious 
nature  of  ranks  and  titles  and  castes,  all  are 
daily  becoming  more  truly  understood,  and 
justly  appreciated  ;  and  he  who  will  write  for 
futurity,  he  who  is  conscientiously  anxious 
to  become  a  teacher  of  the  young,  must 
arouse  himself  to  cast  olF  old  clinging  pre¬ 
judices,  must  look  truth  fully  and  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  must  regard  liimself  as  writing 
not  for  this  or  that  class,  but  for  the  nation, 
for  whom  government  exists,  and  whose 
functions  and  deeds  the  general  sentiment 
w  ill  more  and  more  oblige  it  to  respect,  and 
move  itself  by .  That  juiblic  sentiment  is 
rapidly  growing  into  strength,  because  the 
people  are  better  educated  and  better  in¬ 
structed  in  true  Christian  principles,  and 
therefore  more  solemnly  united  in  denoun¬ 
cing  political  pr(*nigiicy,  and  dem  inding  a 
closer  conformity  to  tlie  great  doctrines  of 
|)eace,  justice,  and  liumauily.  'I'lie  wretch¬ 
ed  conventionalisms  which  have  enabled 
ijovermnents  to  represent  thrmsdius  as  the 
real  sources  of  power  and  honor,  and  have 
taught  them  to  wra[)  themselves  in  a  proi'd 
mystery,  are  every  day  falling  before  the 
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progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  w  riter  wlio 
writes  to  influence  his  age  must  strive  to  be 
in  advance  of  it,  and  measure  public  acts 
by  the  eternal  standard  of  truth,  as  revealed 
to  us  in  the  luminous  philosophy  of  Christ. 

Before  closing  this  article  we  will  for  a 
moment  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  rather  curious  coincidence.  The  French 
Revolution  was  ushered  in  by  a  fearful 
agency  of  the  elements.  The  old  corrupt 
and  tyrannic  fabric  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  w  hich  might  have  gone  on  for  years 
still  fostering  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
court,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
was  brought  at  once  to  an  end  for  ever,  by 
as  awful  and  manifest  an  act  of  Providence 
as  any  w  hich  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  wri¬ 
tings.  It  was  like  anotiier  Egyptian  plague, 
when  the  hail,  mingled  with  Are,  smote  the 
crops  of  the  field. 

‘  On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  .Inly',  17S8,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  an  awful  darkness  sud¬ 
denly  overspread  a  great  portion  of  France. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  tempest  unexam|)Ied  in 
the  temperate  climes  of  Europe.  Wind,  rain, 
thunder,  seemed  to  vie  in  fury’’;  but  hail  was 
the  principal  instrument  of  devastation.  The 
rich  prospect  of  an  early'^  harvest  was  changed 
in  an  hour  to  the  dreary  appearance  of  univer¬ 
sal  winter.  The  ground  was  converted  into  a 
morass,  the  standing  corn  beaten  into  a  quag¬ 
mire,  the  vines  and  the  fruit-trees  were  broken 
in  pieces,  ami  unmelted  hail  lay  in  heaps  like 
rocks  ol’  solid  ice.  The  forest  trees  were  un¬ 
able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 
The  liail  consisted  of  solid,  angular  lumps  ol 
ice.  some  oi*  them  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces.  The  country -people,  beaten  down  in 
the  fields  on  their  way  to  church, and  terrifietl  by’ 
this  concussion  of  the  clement.«,  concluded  that 
the  last  day  had  arrived,  and  lay  desp’jiring, 
hall'  surtbeated  amidst  the  water  and  mud.  ex¬ 
pecting  the  immediate  dissolution  of  tdl  ihittgs, 
A  tract  of  sixty  square  leagues  had  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  ear  of  corn  or  I’ruif  of  any*  kind  left.  The 
Isle  of  France,  in  whicli  Ptiris  is  situate*!,  ami 
the  Orleannois,  sutl’cred  most  ;  the  diimage 
done  there  amounting,  on  a  moderate  estimate, 
to  eighty  millions  of  livres.  or  between  three 
attd  four  millions  sterlitig.  8uc,h  a  calamity, 
occurring  amidst  a  general  scarcity  throiugli- 
out  Europe,  ami  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political 
revolution,  was  peculiarly  unl'ortunaie :  many 
families  fouml  it  necessiiiy  to  cttiitracl  their 
expense.^,  timl  to  disclmrge  their  servtints,  who 
were  thus  left  destitute  of  bread  ;  iulded  to  t!u‘ 
public  discoutenfs  and  political  disscnsioi  it 
producetl  such  an  ell'  ci  on  the  people  in  gen- 
enil.  that  the  nation  seemed  to  Ijave  change*! 
its  *’haracter.  ;iml,  insl«‘ad.  of  that  b'vity  ia 
which  it  had  **ver  been  distinguisbetl.  a  settle*! 
gloom  weenie*!  to  cloml  *'very  face. 

•  Thi-j  calamity  was  succee*lnl  by’  a  AYinf*'r 
more  severe  liiaa  any  that  had  been  known  ibr 


nearly  a  century  past.  All  the  efforts  of  benev¬ 
olence,  and  the  extensive  charities  of  the  clergy 
in  particular,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  dis¬ 
tress  prevailing  in  the  capital,  where  the  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  imligence  was  swelled  hy^  num¬ 
bers  of  vagabonds  and  dissolute  persons,  with¬ 
out  profession  and  without  resources,  who 
thronged  thither  from  all  parts  of  France,  eager 
to  join  in  any  tumult,  and  to  profit  by  any 
cliances. 

‘  Nobody  took  such  advantage  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  ex¬ 
traordinary  wealth  enabled  him  to  confer  bene¬ 
fits  equally  cxtniordinary  oil  the  lower  classes 
uf  the  people.  A  thousand  hunuiiie  acts  were 
relate*!  of  him,  all  ol’  whieh,  however,  were 
performed  with  a  criminal  design.  By  this 
means  he  nevertlieless  made  himself  the  man 
of  the  people  ;  .and  this  prince,  who  shortly 
before  was  an  object  of  general  contempt,  was 
now  extolled  to  the  skies,  while  others,  who 
had  done  as  much  in  proportion,  nay,  perhaps 
more,  were  scarcely  mentioned. 

‘  The  time  now  approached  for  the  election 
of  deputies  to  the  states-general.  The  whole 
nation  was  in  motion,  and  in  many  provinces 
‘great  agilsition  ])revailed.  Men  of  letters,  ad¬ 
vocates,  tradesmen,  assembled  cither  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  own  election,  or  to  influence  that  of 
others:  societies,  called  club.s,  were  formed, 
which  served  to  develope  the  talent  of  public 
speaking,  but  which  did  infinite  mischief. 
Count  Mirabeau,  who  was  rejecte*!  by  the  no¬ 
bles,  and  who  had  displayed  eminent  ability  in 
a  suit  with  his  wife  at  Ai.x,  was  elected  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  tiers  ilat,  whose  idol  he  be¬ 
came.  He  inveighed  with  fulminating  elo¬ 
quence  against  the  nobles  and  the  aristocracy, 
whom  he  designat***!  as  persecutors  of  the 
jieople,  Jintl  enemies  to  himself.  His  speeches 
re-echoeil  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kiiig- 
*lom,  and  every  wIitTC  awakened  a  desire  to 
imitJite  him.  Meanwhile  the  tiepnties  ofeach 
estate  arriv  ed  in  tin*  cajiital,  with  totally'  dilfer- 
enl  views  of  tln  ir  vocation,  aiul  many  with  dia- 
metri*‘,ally  opposite  intentions.  fSome  had  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  ►Spartan,  others  Roman,  other.s, 
again,  English  or  American  institutions — in 
short,  the  revolution  had  arrived.’ — vol.  i.  pp. 
hi,  G2,  03. 

Tliough  wo  fear  no  revolution  at  hand  in 
Englatnl,  who  does  not  licre  see  a  striking 
coincidence  of  circiirtistances ?  Who  does 
not  .sec  in  tlie  wet  season  that  we  have  had, 
and  its  efl’ect  on  the  crojis  all  over  Europe, 
and  especially  th.e  singular  disease  which 
has  .«hown  itself  in  tliepot:ilo,  as  it  were  the 
hand  of  Provi*lence,  vi.sihly  pin  forth  ti»  ter- 
tninate  the  reluctant  resistance  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  this  country  to  allow  the  pe*'ple 
of  England  to  imjiori  and  eat  cl  ean  bread? 
While  liie  strn  orU-  has  been  from  year  to 
year  going  on  with  the  selli>hncss  of  the 
landlords,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  that  it  would 
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require  some  sucli  manifestations  to  give  a 
final  blow  to  selfishness.  People  have  said, 
let  but  a  bad  harvest  come,  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  is  at  an  end.  The  cry  for  bread  will 
become  the  awful  cry  of  a  nation,  which 
will  startle  the  monopolists  into  an  earnest 
terror.  The  artisan  in  the  cellars  of  Man¬ 
chester  may  get  half  enough,  and  crouch 
on  a  bag  of  shavings;  the  agricultural 
laborer  may  starve  on  his  six  shillings  a 
week ;  the  whole  of  Ireland  may  feed  on 
potatoes,  and  nothing  else;  but  let  a  real 
scarcity  come,  and  the  whole  empire  will 
then  sutfer,  rich  and  poor,  and  gaunt  famine 
will  start  up  in  such  a  shape,  that  the  cal¬ 
lous  caste  of  landlords  will  shrink  aghast, 
and  let  the  floodgates  of  foreign  plenty  lly 
open.  And  here  is  the  scarcity  arrived, 
and  in  such  a  shape,  and  from  such  a  quar- 
U  r,  as  not  even  the  deepest,  and  the  most 
far-seeing  of  our  political  ])rophets  ever  for 
a  moment  dreamt  of.  Poor  potato,  the 
humble  half-brother  of  corn,  has  become 
the  unexpected  agent  of  the  mighty  change. 
With  the  corn  crop  deficient  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  plague  in  the  potato,  the 
rumor  is  gone  forth,  and  grows  daily,  that 
ministers  see  that  they  must  yield  to  the 
power  of  circumstances,  and  open  tlie  ports 
without  delay.  But  once  open,  will  the 
people  of  England  permit  them  to  shut  them 
again  ?  With  the  terrible  chances  that  this 
one  bad  season  have  opened  up  before  our 
eyes,  are  we  to  allow  the  same  political 
machinery  of  injustice  and  starvation  ever 
again  to  place  us  in  the  same  or  worse 
jeopardy?  For  the  sake  of  the  aristocratic 
rent-roll,  for  the  luxury  and  the  ostentation 
of  the  West-end  world,  shall  we  again  see 
our  laboring  population  starving,  half-fed, 
half-clothed,  cooped  in  Unions,  or  driven  to 
the  midnight  woods  on  the  deadly  quest  of 
game,  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gamekeepers’ 
guns?  Are  we  to  run  the  risk  of  riot,  in¬ 
surrection,  and  general  calamity,  or  of 
those  fatal  panics  which  spread  atrophy  and 
ruin  through  our  commerce — when  Provi- 
dence  has  once  sent  us  this  emphatic  warn¬ 
ing,  this  dazzling  hand-writing  upon  the 
Avail  ?  It  is  not  to  be  believed — the  pons 
once  thrown  open,  must  remain  open. 

But  what  is  no  little  remarkable,  is  that 
not  only  the  potato,  but  Ireland  should  be 
made  the  means  of  striking  this  salutary 
fear  into  the  heart  of  government.  Cob- 
belt  used  to  curse  the  potato,  and  say,  that 
so  lar  from  being  a  blessing  to  Ireland,  it 
was  Its  greatest  evil.  That  it  enabled  the 
Irish  to  live,  to  keep  body  and  soul  just  tc- 
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gether,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  wretched 
condition  of  that  country.  That,  had  there 
been  no  potato  there  must  long  ago  have 
been  a  famine,  which  would  have  com¬ 
pelled  an  instant  change  of  policy  towards 
that  country.  But  Ireland  and  the  potato 
bid  fair  to  abolish  the  detestable  corn-law. 
I'he  potato  croj)  might  have  failed  in 
England,  and  things  have  gone  on;  but  its 
failure  in  Ireland  is  the  failure  of  every 
thing.  That  is  the  sole  food  and  resource 
of  eight  millions  of  people.  They  are  on 
the  lowest  step  of  existence ;  they  can  fall 
back  no  further.  You  might  as  well  rob  a 
man  of  his  skin,  as  an  Irishman  of  any 
thing,  when  his  potatoes  are  gone.  Thus 
things — the  potato  having  failed  in  Ire¬ 
land — come  to  a  stand,  and  from  that  op¬ 
pressed,  and  abused  people,  and  the  hum¬ 
ble  root  of  its  maintenance,  may  probably 
come  the  deliverance  of  proud  England 
from  the  greatest  curse  which  ever  befell 
it — the  infamous  corn-law. 


From  the  North  British  lli-view. 
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1.  Revelations  of  Russia;  or,  the  Kmperor 
Nicholas  and  his  Jjnipire  in  IS44.  By 
one  who  has  seen  and  describes.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1844. 

2.  The  ^Vhite  Slave  :  or,  the  Russian  Pea¬ 
sant  Girl.  By  the  author  of  “  Revela¬ 
tions  of  Russia.”  B  vols.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  184o. 

B.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emjieror  Nicho¬ 
las.  By  the  author  of  “  Revelations  of 
Russia;”  “The  White  Slave.”  Vol.  1 
and  2,  12mo.  London,  184(3. 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago  Russia  was 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  barbarous 
country,  without  power  or  inlluence  in  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  now  as  barbarous  as 
it  was  then,  having,  from  its  commerce  with 
the  polished  communities  of  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  imported  only  whatever 
there  isprolligate  and  corrujit  in  their  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  ;  but  it  has  acquired  so 
much  power  and  inlluence,  as  to  prove  the 
most  fatal  enemy  to  that  civilization  which 
it  pollutes  by  its  contact.  Without  an  army 
or  a  fleet,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  we  have  seen  her  soldiers  twice 
occupying  the  capital  of  France  ;  we  have 
heard  competent  judges  express  it  as  their 
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opinion  that  Portsmouth  aiul  Plymouth  were 
at  the  mercy  of  her  navy  ;  and  her  capital  is 
a  seaport.  Very  little  more  ancient  than 
the  rise  of  Russian  power,  is  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  family  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  it.  Modern  as  the  importance  is,  of 
the  country  and  of  its  rulers,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  full  of  doubt,  and  how  covered 
with  darkness,  is  its  more  recent  history, 
accordinor  to  the  admirers  of  its  ijovernment 
and  of  those  who  preside  over  it.  Men  of 
all  parties  and  of  all  countries,  agree  in 
painting  the  Russian  empire,  its  emperor, 
and  the  various  branches  of  its  administra¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  dominant  religion  and 
its  ministers,  in  any  thing  but  flattering  co¬ 
lors.  Yet  there  are  persons  who — limit¬ 
ing  themselves  to  doubting  or  denying  what 
is  unhesitatingly  aflirmed  from  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  and  often  opposite  quarters — would 
fain  persuade  the  world  of  what  they  are 
not  probably  persuaded  themselves,  that  no 
despotism  is  more  innocent  than  that  of 
Russia ;  that  no  government  is  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  country  than  the  one  that  happily 
rules  it;  and  that,  above  all  men  of  i)ast, 
present,  or  future  time,  the  actual  ruler  of 
that  country  is  the  very  perfection  of  an  au¬ 
tocrat.  If,  in  the  following  pages,  it  shall 
appear  that  we  do  not  share  in  this  opinion, 
not  only  after  the  most  scrupulous  examin¬ 
ation  of  such  authorities  as  are  open  to 
every  one,  but  after  having  had  access  to 
peculiar  sources  of  information  on  which 
we  can  fully  and  entirely  rely,  our  readers 
will  not  feel  surprised.  We  answer  for  the 
facts  for  which  we  can  give  no  special  au¬ 
thority,  and  we  are  sure,  from  all  we  have 
heard  and  know  on  the  subject,  that  the 
same  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  author  of  the  .  arious  works  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  As  we  are  parti¬ 
cularly  desirous  to  lay  before  our  readers 
rather  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
their  own,  after  having  heard  the  case,  than 
to  impress  them  with  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  formed  by  other  parties,  we  shall 
not  bestow  further  praise  on  the  works  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  strongly  recommend  their  pe¬ 
rusal,  as  afl\)rdinir  the  most  trustworthy 
evidence  which  it  is  possible  to  procure  on 
the  subject. 

What  is  called  the  “  civilization”  and 
“greatness”  of  Russia,  dates  from  Peter 
the  First,  miscalled  “  the  Great.”  In  about 
a  century — from  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  the  death  of  Catheririe  11. — the  raj)idity 
and  extent  of  Russian  conquests  was  pro¬ 
digious.  Under  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  Azof 
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was  wrested  from  Turkey,  (to  which  it  was 
only  temporarily  restored,  as  were  some  of 
the  other  provinces  which  we  are  going  to 
mention,  to  their  original  States,  but  which 
are  now  all  again  under  the  sway  of  the 
autocrat,)  Ingria,  with  parts  of  Livonia,  Es- 
thonia  and  Finland,  compiered  from  Swe¬ 
den ;  and  Persia  obliged  to  yield  several 
provinces  ;  under  the  Empress  Anna  vast 
dominions  were  comjuered  in  Tartary ; 
under  Catherine  II.  the  best  part  of  Poland 
was  seized,  and  the  Crimea  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  the  Kuban  ceded  by  'Purkey. 
W'e  suppose  our  readers  familiar  with  the 
main  feature  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  his 
energy,  his  cruelty  and  his  vices,  the  whole 
of  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  sovereign,  and  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  that  government  on  the  nation. 
And  whether  our  readers  are,  or  are  not, 
familiar  with  the  private  character  of  Ca¬ 
therine,  her  infamy  was  so  great  that  the 
pen  refuses  as  much  to  dwell  on  it,  as  on 
the  traits  of  ferocity  of  Peter  I.  That  cha- 
I  racter  alfectcd,  to  a  considerable  extent,  her 
conduct  as  a  sovereign;  and  it  is  diflicult, 
for  instance,  to  form  an  idea  of  her  profli¬ 
gate  expenditure,  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  vast  sums  which  she  unmerciful¬ 
ly  wrested  from  her  oppressed  and  poor 
subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  unhappy  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  countries  which  she  plunder¬ 
ed  and  en.slaved,  to  bestow  them,  with  reck¬ 
less  prodigality,  on  her  numerous  para¬ 
mours.*  Without  shame,  as  well  as  with¬ 
out  religion,  she  paraded  a  prudish  delicacy 
on  solemn  occasions,  and  had  the  hypocrisy 
of  aflecting  that  respect  for  the  established 
creed  of  Russia,  which  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  she  really  felt  for  deity. 

She  ascended  the  throne  by  first  dethron¬ 
ing  her  husband,  and  then  causing  him  to 
be  murdered.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris¬ 
ing  that  she  behaved  like  an  unnatural  mo¬ 
ther  to  the  supposed  son  of  that  marriage. 
We  say  supposed;  for  some  doubt  whether 
Paul  I.  was  her  son,  or  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Elizabeth  ;  others  again  think  he  was  a 
supposititious  child  substituted  for  one  still¬ 
born.  And  even  those  who  admit  the  ma- 

*  This  woman  wrote  to  Repnin,  her  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  W^arsaw,  “  I  most  impress  on  you  to  cause 
the  armies  now  at  your  (iisi>osal  in  1‘olanil,  to  act, 
setting  aside  all  illusions  of  humanity.  .  .  .  You 
must  not  spare  any  of  the  inhabitants  ot  this  dis¬ 
trict,  even  if  they  should  allege  the  quiet  and  re¬ 
tired  lives  they  have  been  leading.”  In  obedi¬ 
ence  to  these  orders,  Suwarrow  put  to  the  sword 
‘25,000  men,  women,  and  children,  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Warsaw. — Eastern  Europe,  i.  170. 
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ternity,  do  not  hesitate  in  denying  the  pa¬ 
ternity.  During  the  life  of  his  worse  than 
step-mother,  Paul  was  kept  from  court,  his 
education  vvfis  neglected,  and  he  was,  in 
every  respect,  the  object  of  her  malignity. 
The  most  detestable  and  despotic  .act  of 
tyranny  which  the  Empress  exercised  to¬ 
wards  Paul  was  that  of  depriving  him  of  the 
education  and  control  over  his  children, 
whom  she  took  from  their  parents  to  keep 
them  herself  the  moment  they  were  born. 
Alexander  was  thus  brought  up  under  her 
personal  superintendence,  with  the  view  of 
appointing  him  her  immediate  successor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  reputed  son,  his  father. 
Tragical  and  barbarous  as  was  the  end  of 
Peter  HI.,  that  of  Paul  I.  was  still  more 
horrible;  the  father  was  murdered  by  order, 
and  with  the  sanction  of,  his  wife  ;  the  son 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  friends  of  his  ovvn 
son,  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  who  never 
avenged  his  death,  and  who  is  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  accused  of  having,  if  not  ordered  this 
foul  deed, — at  least  of  having  become  an 
accessory  after  the  fact. 

Thecharacterof  Paul  I.  wasthatof asuspi- 
cious  and  capricious  tyrant;  and  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  he  was  originally  of  a  kind  disposi¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and  injtistice, 
which  seemed  the  effect  of  a  deranged  intel¬ 
lect.  His  absurd  vanity  in  declaring  himself 
Grand-Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta —  his 
childish  ordonnances  against  round  hats — 
the  cruel  punishments  which  he  inflicted  on 
those  whom  he  suspected  guilty  of  imagin¬ 
ary  crimes — are  facts  which  leave  no  doubt 
both  of  his  folly  and  his  tyranny.  His  ca¬ 
prices  alarmed  and  kept  every  one  in  fear 
and  suspense,  and  at  last  the  most  exalted 
personages,  being  those  who  were  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  his  blows,  began  to  think  how  to 
free  themselves  from  such  a  tyrant.  The 
governor  of  Petersburg,  Count  Pahlen,  col¬ 
lected  about  him  such  agents  as  he  deemed 
requisite  for  ensuring  the  success  of  his 
plans,  w'ithout  however  admitting  any  one 
to  his  confidence.  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion  Paul,  seizing  him  suddenly  by  the 
arm,  asked  him  earnestly  whether  he  was  in 
Petersburg  in  ntvJ! — the  year  of  the  assas- 
sittaiion  of  Peter  HI.  his  father — and  vvliat 
part  he  took  in  that  biisittess?  “I  was 
young,  atid  I  was  only  a  witness  of  those 
events,  not  ati  actor  in  them,”  answered 
Pahlen.  “  'Phere  is  a  plot  on  foot  to  brittg 
about  a  cataslro}die  like  that,”  said  Paul. 
“  I  ktiow  it,”  replied  Pahlen,  “  and  in  order 
to  be  belter  informed  of  what  is  goitig  on, 


I  myself  am  a  p,arty  to  it.”  The  calmness 
of  Pahlen  deceived  the  Emperor,*  and  the 
conspiracy  was  carried  on  in  safely.  Next 
to  Pahlen,  General  Bennigsen  w'as  the  most 
important  conspirator.  Born  in  Hanover, f 
Bennigsen  served  in  the  English  army,  and 
then  in  that  of  Russia,  in  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  and  deserved  the  particular 
notice  of  Catherine,  who  bestowed  on  him 
substantial  proofs  of  her  satisfaction.  Paul 
alienated  him  from  the  service  and  from 
Russia  by  his  neglect  and  insults,  and  Ben¬ 
nigsen  having  obtained  permission  to  retire, 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  when  he  consented  at  Pahlen's  in¬ 
stance  to  share  the  danger  of  the  plot 
against  the  Emperor. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  .at  a  dinner  given 
by  Pahlen,  at  which  Bennigsen  and  the 
other  conspirators  were  present,  several  of¬ 
ficers,  on  whom  it  w’as  supposed  confidence 
could  be  placed  and  whose  spirits  were  elat- 

*  The  detailed  account  of  this  conspiracy  and 
murder,  are  taken  from  Tliiers’  II  story  of  the 
Consulate,  who,  among  otlier  sources  of  inforrna- 
rion,  had  access  to  the  m.  moirs  of  an  old  French 
emigrant,  a  general  officer  in  the  Kussian  service, 
who  heard  all  the  particulars  from  Pahlen  and 
Bennigsen  themselves.  'I'hese  memoir!,  are  now 
at  Paris  in  the  archives  for  Ft»reign  Affairs,  and 
the  “  singular  hazard”  tliat  brought  them  to  that 
repository,  not  related  hy  M.  I’hieis,  we  l  appen 
to  know  to  he  the  following: — On  the  dealli  of 
their  writer,  the  French  emigrant,  which  took 
place  about  1626,  the  ambas.^ad()r  of  France  in 
Russia  easily  obtained  from  the  imperial  (jovern- 
nient  a  consent  to  seizing  all  the  papers  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  w  ho,  as  a  stanch  partisan  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  was  supposed  to  possess  documents  ofim|)or- 
tance  to  the  family.  With  the  rest  <  f  his  papers 
his  memoirs  were  seized  and  carried  to  F'rance, 
vvlierc  the  expulsion  rtf  the  Bourbons  has  render¬ 
ed  tin  m  accessible  to  ]\1  'I'hiers. 

t  In  that  deplorable  borrk,  called  tlie  History 
of  Russia,  forming  part  of  “  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pa-dia,’  Bennigsen  is  called  “an  Fnglisliinan,” 
It  is  the  more  important  to  correct  this  mistake, 
as  at  one  time  tlie  most  unfounded  calumnv  was 
s[>read  that  F.naland  w'as  a  party  to  the  murder  of 
Paul.  It  was  alleged  that  as  she  gained  so  much 
hy  his  death,  the  cui  bono  argument  a,!|rlied  with 
particular  force.  l.ord  Whilv\orlh,  ambassador 
at  Petersburg  —  wlio  iiad  been  treated  witii  great 
disrespect,  not  to  ns.;  a  stronger  v.  ord,  by  Paul — 
was  on  terms  o(  gr  at  intimacy  with  a  sister  of 
Zuhovv  ;  <itul  this  added  credibility  to  the  calutn- 
nv,  to  which  still  greater  lorce  would  come  if  one 
oi’tlie  princ  pal  actors  were  an  P.iiglislimaii.  'I’hat 
Kngli.sh  compilation  is  for  pages  ami  page.s  no¬ 
thing  hut  a  bad  traiislatiou  of  tin- “  1 1  i>toire  de 
Hu.>.si(>,  par  Fsticaux  ct  ( 'liei  m  rliot  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  deatli  of  Paul  is  more  pariicularly  so  ; 
the  only  alteration  being  us  to  Beningsen’s 
<-ountry,  who  in  tlie  French  is  correctly  called 
“  llanovericii,  ’  but  who  is  made  an  Fiiglishman 
hy  the  translator. 
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ed  with  wine,  were  informed  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  had  been  come  to  of  forcing  Paul 
to  abdicate;  that  the  state  of  his  health,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  country  required  it; 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  numerous  victims,  whom  in 
his  sanguinary  folly,  Paul  was  going  to  sa¬ 
crifice;  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
heir  to  the  throne,  saw  himself  the  necessity 
of  this  violent  step,  and  gave  his  consent  to  j 
it.  It  was  in  fact  true,  that  on  the  repre- * 
sentation  of  Pahlen,  the  young  Grand  Duke 
had,  after  some  reluctance,  consented  to 
the  dethronement  of  his  father,  feeling  per¬ 
suaded  that  that  was  the  only  way  of  saving 
not  merely  the  country  but  the  whole  impe¬ 
rial  family  from  destruction,  the  suspicious 
and  cruel  despot  having  begun  to  think  of 
violent  measures  against  his  own  relations. 
The  persons  to  whom  this  dangerous  and 
momentous  scheme  was  thus  communicated 
admitted  the  necessity  of  its  immediate  exe¬ 
cution,  and  for  this  purpose  the  conspirators 
sallied  forth  from  the  house  of  Pahlen  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  directed  their  steps 
to  the  palace  Michel,  in  which  the  Emperor 
resided.  They  amounted  to  about  sixty, 
and  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  direct¬ 
ed  by  Pahlen,  the  other  by  Bennigsen. 
The  palace  was  more  like  a  fortress  than  a 
royal  residence,  so  great  was  the  mistrust  of 
that  unhappy  monarch,  and  was  guarded  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  but  the  high  rank  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  gained  them  an  easy  admission  in¬ 
to  it.  Whilst  Pahlen  and  his  followers  form¬ 
ed  a  corps  of  reserve,  Bennigsen  and  those 
whom  he  led  went  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Emperor,  and  penetrated  it,  after  having  cut 
down  a  faithful  attendant  who  endeavored 
to  oppose  tliem,  and  having  forced  anotlier 
to  fly  crying  out  for  lielp.  The  I'anperor 
alarmed,  threw’  himself  from  his  bed,  but 
could  ikU  retire  for  shelter  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Empress,  he,  in  his  incessant  fear, 
havitig  barricaded  the  door  that  communi¬ 
cated  with  it.  Paul  concealed  himself  be¬ 
hind  a  screen,  where  he  was  discovered  bv 
Bennigsen,  assisted  by  Platon  Zubow’,  the 
last  paramour  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
w  hom  Paul  had  at  first  basely  flattered  and 
loaded  with  presents,  instead  of  inflicting  on 
him  the  punishment  which  his  enormous 
crimes  richly  deserved,  but  whom  after¬ 
wards,  w  ifhoiit  new  cause,  and  after  having 
implicitly  forgiven  hlsmi^deeds,  he  deprived 
of  all  his  offices,  and  treated  with  contume¬ 
ly.  Bennigsen  and  Zubow,  sword  in  hand, 
presented  to  the  limperor  an  act  of  abdica¬ 
tion  w  hich  they  liad  prepared,  and  called 


upon  him  to  sign  it  at  once  to  save  his  life. 
VVhilst  the  Emperor  remonstrated,  some  of 
the  conspirators  were  alarmed  by  the  fear  of 
a  surprise,  and  at  one  moment  Bennigsen 
alone  continued  to  keep  the  Emperor  in  awe 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.  The  alarm 
having  proved  groundless,  the  con.spirators 
returned  to  press  the  Emperor,  who,  finding 
his  remonstrances  useless,  seemed  now  to 
be  inclined  to  defend  himself.  A  scufile 
followed,  during  which  the  night  lamp  was 
put  out,  and  the  room  left  in  darkness. 
Bennigsen  went  for  another  light,  ami,  on 
his  return,  he  found  the  Emperor  dying;  one 
of  the  conspirators  had  broken  his  skull 
with  the  handle  of  a  sword,  another  had  put 
him  out  of  sufl'ering  by  strangling  him  with 
a  scarf.  'J’he  last  part  of  this  account,  com¬ 
ing  from  Bennigsen  himself,  may  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  reasonable  doubts  with  respect  to  his 
personal  conduct  on  that  eventful  occasion. 
The  general  opinion  has  been  that  he  was 
the  first,  if  not  the  only  actual  murderer  of 
Paul,  and  Napoleon  informed  O’Meara  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  told  him  that 
such  was  the  case.  Bennigsen  may  have 
w  ished  to  make  people  believe  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  actual  spilling  of  the  blood  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  meant  only  to  dethrone. 

This  wa.s,  in  fact,  the  extent  to  which  the 
con.spirators  said  they  meant  to  go;  and  it 
w  as  only  so  far  and  no  farther,  that  they 
had  promised  Alexander  that  they  would 
proceed.  When  this  prince  heard  that  he 
was  Emperor,  and  when  he  learnt  that  to 
mount  the  throne  he  had  to  step  on  the  body 
of  his  murdered  parent,  he  is  said  to  have 
given  way  to  unfeigned  grief  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  catastrophe.  Whatever  his  feel¬ 
ings  mav  have  been'at  the  time,  this  is  cer- 
tain,  that  not  only  were  the  assassins  of  the 
father  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  but  that 
they  continued  to  be  high  in  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  sun.  Bennigsen  was 
restored  to  the  service,  and  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  death  he  received  his  salary  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  If  Alex¬ 
ander  did  really  say  to  Napoleon  tliat  he 
employed  Bennigsen  because  he  could  not 
)  lu‘lp  it,  this  is  only  another  proof  of  the  du¬ 
plicity  of  his  character. 

Alexander’s  professions  of  liberality,  jus¬ 
tice  and  magnanimity,  so  estentatioiisly  put 
forth  from  the  very  moment  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  were  shameliilly  belied  by  his 
acts,  till  he,  as  soon  as  it  suiteil  iiim  best  to 
show  himself  in  his  true  colors,  laid  aside 
even  tlie  hypocritical  appearance  which  he 
had  assumed.  One  of  his  first  acts  on 
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mounting  the  tlirone  was  to  abandon  his 
Swedish  and  Danish  allies,  by  signing  alone 
a  inaritinie  convention  with  Pbigland;  and, 
as  soon  as  a  treaty  with  France  had  been 
concluded,  Alexander,  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  father,  united  Georgia  to  the 
Russian  empire,  protesting  that  this  was 
done,  not  with  interested  views  of  amran- 
dizement,  but  merely  out  of  regard  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  and  properly  of  the 
Georgians  themselves.  A  new  alliance,  to 
which  Prussia  and  Sweden,  besides  other 
powers,  were  parties,  was  subse(jnently  en¬ 
tered  into  by  Russia.  After  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylnu  and  Friedland,  the 
famous  interviews  of  'Pilsit,  between  Alex¬ 
ander,  Napoleon,  and,  subsequently,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  took  place.  There  Alex¬ 
ander,  at  first  meeting  Napoleon,  exclaimed, 
“  I  hate  the  English  as  much  as  you  do,” 
and  following  up,  with  corresponding  good 
faith,  this  first  avowal,  equally  disgraceful 
whether  true  or  false,  Alexander  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  with  Napoleon,  by  which 
the  Russian  Emperor  obtained  a  district  of 
Poland,  containing  more  than  400,000  in¬ 
habitants,  then  beloimins  to  Prussia.  A 
few  months  only  before  that  treaty,  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  promised  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  him  from 
losing  a  village  by  the  war  in  wliich  they 
were  engaged.  Besides  this  public  treaty, 
containing  other  and  more  important  stipu¬ 
lations,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  every  one 
of  the  allies  of  Russia,  wlio  were  thus  basely 
deserted  and  betrayed,  a  secret  treaty  was 
concluded,  to  which  the  attention  of  our 
statesmen  cannot  be  too  often  directed,  as 
it  shows  to  what  an  extent  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  ready  to  assist  each  other  in  further¬ 
ing  their  ambitious  and  rapacious  schemes. 
The  text  of  that  treaty  was  for  a  long  time 
kept  secret ;  and  as  it  is  not  even  now  gen¬ 
erally  known,  we  beg  to  give  it  in  the  note 
below.*  Not  satisfied  with  betraying  his 
old  allies,  Alexander  hastened  to  betray  his 

*  Art.  1.  Russia  shall  take  possession  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  and  extend  her  con([uests  in  Asia  as 
far  as  she  may  think  proper.  2d.  The  Bourbons, 
and  the  Mouse  of  Braganza,  shall  cease  to  reign 
over  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  prince  of  Napoleon’s  family.  Ild.  Tlie  tem¬ 
poral  authority  of  the  Pope  shall  cease,  and  the 
Roman  States  shall  be  incorporated  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  haly.  4th.  Kussia  binds  herself  to  assist 
France  with  her  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Mibrallar. 
r>th  The  French  shall  take  possession  of  the 
towns  situated  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  such  as  Al¬ 
giers,  Tunis,  &c.,  and,  at  the  General  Peace,  all 
these  conquests  shall  be  given  as  indemnities  to 
the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  6th.  France 
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new  friend.  It  seems  undoubted  that  it 
was  by  Russia  that  our  Cabinet  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  stipulation  respecting  the  Danish 
lleet,  which  led  to  its  seizure  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  manner  which  nothing  but  the  pe¬ 
culiar  and  imperative  circumstances  of  the 
case  could  justify.  Sir  W alter  Scott  informs 
ns  that,  whilst,  publicly,  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  lleet  was  proclaimed  by  Alexander 
a  piratical  act  of  banditti,  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  sent  secret  agents  to  our  ministers  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  success,  and  to 
assure  them  that,  in  spile  of  circumstances, 
the  Autocrat  was  as  much  as  ever  attached 
to  the  cause  of  European  independence. 

As  to  Sweden,  the  conduct  of  Alexander, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  was  still  more  unprincipled.  No  soon¬ 
er  liad  the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  his  ar¬ 
rangements  with  him  of  France,  than  he 
called  upon  his  recent  ally  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  to  acknowledge  Napoleon’s  titles  and 
strictly  to  enforce  the  continental  blockade. 
The  Swedish  monarch  having  refused  to 
comply  with  these  demands,  war  was  de¬ 
clared  acrainst  him,  rebellion  and  treason 
urged  upon  his  troops  and  his  subjects,  bribe¬ 
ry  and  corruption  employed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  minister,  who  resided  at  Stockholm, 
protected  by  that  law  of  nations  which  he  so 
perfidiously  abused,  to  debauch  the  Swedish 
commanders  and  generals ;  by  such  means 
as  these,  Finland  was  united  to  the  Russian 
dominions.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Buona¬ 
parte  were,  however,  acting  honestly  towards 
each  other,  and,  at  last,  the  mortal  combat 
began,  which  ended  with  the  first  invasion 
of  F’rance  and  the  occupation  of  Paris.  Al¬ 
though  Alexander  wished  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  did  not,  even  at  the 
last  moment,  refuse  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  proposition  of  making  terms  with 
Napoleon.  The  Bourbons,  however,  were 
restored,  and  a  Constitution  given  by  them 
to  France,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  at  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  At  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  his  insatiable  greediness, 

shall  have  Malta,  and  no  peace  shall  bo  concluded 
with  England  so  long  as  she  holds  that  Island. 
7th.  Egypt  shall  be  occuj)ipd  by  France.  8tb.  The 
navijtat'on  of  the  Mediterranean  shall  be  exclu- 
sively  pernutted  to  the  Russians,  the  French,  the 
Ir^paniards, and  the  Italians,  but  to  no  other  nation. 
IMh.  The  Hanseatic  towns  shall  be  given,  as  in¬ 
demnity,  to  Denmark,  provided  this  Power  con¬ 
sent  to  delivering  up  her  Heet  to  France.  lOth. 
Their  Majes'ies  the  Emperors  of  France  and  of 
Russia  promise  to  enter  into  a  speci.d  convention, 
by  which  they  will  agree  to  prevent  any  nation 
from  navigating  any  merchant  ships,  except  if 
possessed  of  a  proportionate  number  of  men  of  war. 
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which  had,  even  before  that  meeting  had 
been  called  together,  caused  serious  unea¬ 
siness  to  his  allies,  showed  itself  so  uudis- 
guisedly  and  so  violently,  that  England, 
Austria  aiid  France,  were  forced,  ft)r  their 
own  security,  to  enter  into  a  secret  alliance, 
which  for  filed  the  subject  of  a  separate  trea¬ 
ty,  signed  in  February  18I.>,  at  Vienna. 
This  transaction  would  have  remained  for 
ever  a  secret,  had  not  Louis  XVI II.  left  the 
treaty  at  the  'Fuilerics  when  he  fled  from  it 
on  the  approach  of  Buonaparte,  on  the  I9th 
of  March  of  that  same  year.  Napoleon,  to 
conciliate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  a  copy  of  that  document ; 
but  Alexander  ileeined  Louis  XVIII.  likely 
to  prove  to  Russia  a  less  dangerous  monarch 
of  France  than  Najioleon.  On  the  second 
invasion  of  France,  Alexander  opposed  the 
partition  of  that  monarchy,  thinking,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  France  mi<;ht  on 
the  whole,  and  in  the  course  of  events,  he  a 
useful  ally  to  Russia,  and  a  jealous  rival,  if 
not  enemy,  of  England.  Nor  was  he  mis-  i 
taken;  for  when  Russia,  not  long  after  his 
death,  made  war  on  'Turkey,  France  alone 
prevented  the  other  Towers  from  interfering 
to  protect  that  country  from  falling,  at  a 
future  time,  a  prey  to  the  unscrupulous  am¬ 
bition  of  her  enemy,  who  was  thus  allowed 
to  smooth  the  way  for  the  execution  of  his 
ulterior  plans.  The  subsecjuent  conduct  of 
the  Autocrat  towards  the  Toles, — the  mo¬ 
ment  he  found  them  determined  to  assert 
their  right  to  that  constitutional  opposition 
without  which  no  representalive  govern¬ 
ment  can  exist, — as  well  as  towards  Spain, 
Tortugal,  and  the  Italian  Slates,  which  had 
endeavored  to  ameliorate  their  political  con¬ 
dition,  and  so  establish  a  free  government, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  simply 
to  be  mentioned,  lie  died  with  the  pang 
of  having  discovered  an  extensive  conspira¬ 
cy  against  himself  and  the  whole  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  set  on  foot  by  his  own  subjects,  in 
Russia  itself. 

Constantine,  his  next  brother,  ought  to 
liave  succeeded  him,  according  to  tl:c  or¬ 
der  of  succession.  But  his  iuarria<»‘C  with 
a  Polish  lady,  daughter  of  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  named  (irusinsky,  afterw’ards  created 
Princess  Lowitz,  was  preceded  by  his  sol¬ 
emn  renunciation  of  the  succession,*  and 


*  Constantine,  in  liis  letter  to  Alexander,  dated 
the  14tli  ot  January,  Itsgg,  acknowledged  that, 
“should  he  ever  he  invested  with  the  high  dig¬ 
nity  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  birth,  he  did 
not  believe  himself  possessed  of  the  talent,  or 
energy,  indispensable  lor  the  performance  of  its 


by  an  uka.se  of  the  Emperor  his  brother,  by 
which  be  declared  that  whatever  member 
of  the  imperial  family  married  a  subject, 
lo.st  the  right  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne. 
Russia  and  the  world  were  saved  from  the 
scourge  (»f  a  prince,  who,  as  viceroy  of  Po¬ 
land,  showetl,  more  than  his  eldest  brother, 
the  same  savage  caprice  and  tyrannical  in¬ 
clination  of  their  father  Paul.  II is  chief 
delight  w  as  to  play  at  soldiers  ;  and  he  had 
certainly  succeeded  in  making  those  of  Po¬ 
land  the  most  perfect  automata  that  ever 
were  seen  fashioned  from  human  beings. 
Ilis  suspicious  and  wayward  temper  made 
him  discover  symptoms,  which  his  insanity 
turned  into  proofs,  of  treasonable  conspira¬ 
cies,  in  the  most  innocent  acts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Without  justice,  as  well  as  without 
mercy,  the  most  cruel  punishments  were 
inflicted  on  the  victims  of  this  man’s  mad¬ 
ness.  'The  terror  of  his  many-eyed  police, 
which  increased  its  own  importance  by  the 
imaginary  discoveries  of  imaginary  crimes, 
had  thrown  the  utmost  distrust  and  alarm 
into  every  family.  Yet,  when  the  time 
came  that  injured  and  yet  unavenged  Po¬ 
land  made,  once  more,  a  noble  eflbrt  to 
free  herself  from  the  iron  yoke  which  force, 
treachery  and  the  folly  of  her  own  children 
had  imposed  upon  her,  Constantine,  vacilla¬ 
ting  and  incapable  of  taking  any  resolution, 
eitlicr  hold  or  noble,  allowed  the  reins  of 
the  government  to  fall  from  his  hands, 
through  timidity  ;  and  having  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  th.at  nation  whom  he  had 
so  cruelly  oppressed,  he  obtained  from  their 
clemency  that  personal  safety  w  hich  he  had 
hardly  a  right  to  expect,  and  wl  ich  he  had 
not,  certainly,  deserved  at  their  hand.* 

It  was  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  his  predecessors  and  of 
their  governments,  before  coming  to  speak 
of  the  government  and  character  of  the 
present  Emperor,  Nicholas,  who  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  (’onstanline  refused  to 
fill.  'The  rcl’usal  of  the  one,  and  llic  ac- 

(hities."  lie  wri^j,  liowever,  con>i(]ercfl  good 
enough  by  both  his  hrothers  to  govern,  with  un¬ 
limited  power,  the  kingdom  of  I'olaiid. 

^  Cunstantiiie  rel’usetl  llie  tlirone  t'T  of 
lieing  murdered,  lie  died  very  suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  when  lie  was  liardly  fihy-two  y<  J»rs  old, 
ami  his  wife  soon  followed  him.  'I’lie  J’.rnperur 
.\ lexander’s  wife  too  died,  a  very  few  weeks  af¬ 
ter  her  husband,  d’o  return  to  the  want  of  cour¬ 
age  of  Constantine,  let  us  he  well  understood, 
lie  was  fool-hardy  ami  reckless,  as  many  rnad 
men  are  wlio  do  not  perceive  danger,  lie  did 
not  confront  llie  danger  wliich  lie  saw,  coolly 
and  deliberately,  knowing  what  he  did,  and  why 
he  did  it ;  which  constitutes  true  courage. 
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cession  of  the  other,  cost  the  lives  of  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  human  beings  !  What  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  reign  ! 

During  the  last  years  of  Alexander’s  life, 
several  secret  societies  were  formed  in 
Russia,  which  reckoned  among  their  num¬ 
ber  men  of  undoubted  patriotism,  enlight¬ 
ened  views,  philaiitliro[)ic  sentiments,  high 
birth  and  splendid  fortune.  From  their  j 
position,  they  were  as  aware  of  the  renun- j 
ciation  of  Constantine  as  they  were  ac-  j 
quainted  w-ith  the  haughty  and  harsh  char-j 
acter  of  Nicholas.  Constantine  had  lucid! 
intervals,  during  which  he  occasionally  in¬ 
dulged  in  fits  of  hunlinuirnir,  as  it  is  called,  ! 
like  his  father.  But  the  harsh  character  of  j 
Nicholas  never  was  known  to  relent,  and 
has  never  relented  since  ;  there  is  no  in-j 
stance  of  his  haviiifi  once  Ibrolven  or  for- 
gotten  an  otfence.  He  is  a  true  despot.*  j 
This  induced  the  conspirators  to  act  with  1 
promptitude,  and  take  advantage  of  the  | 
circumstance  of  Constantine’s  resignation  | 
of  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  | 
Nicholas,  thouah  he  must  have  known  the! 
arrangements  made,  and  though  the  King 
of  Prussia  consented  to  the  marriage  of| 

o  1 

his  daughter  to  him,  on  tlie  express  under-! 
standing  that  her  husband  was  to  succeed 
Alexander,  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Constantine,  as  Emperor,  who 
was  not  only  proclaimed  as  such,  but  was 
universally  considered  the  autocrat,  till  the 
return  of  a  courier  from  Warsaw,  where 
he  then  was,  who  brought  the  confirmation 
of  his  determination  to  decline  the  crown. 
The  conspirators  then  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  the  poor  ignorant  soldiers  that  Nich¬ 
olas  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother,  who 
had  not  really  resigned  the  crown,  and  induc¬ 
ed  these  poor  victimsto  shout — “  Constantine 
and  Constitution  !” — the  latter,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  being  represented  to  them,  and 
believed  by  them,  to  be  Constantine’s  wife. 
The  fidelity  of  some  corps,  influenced  by 
Nicholas’s  friends,  particularly  the  artillery, 
kept  firm  to  his  side  by  General  Benkendorf, 
lately  deceased,  and  who  was  ever  since 
that  day  a  great  favorite  with  the  Emperor, 
and  his  Minister  of  Police,  and  the  cowardice 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  se¬ 
cured  the  victory  to  Nicholas.  The  artillery 
mowed  down  the  defenceless  and  deluded 

*  “  Lo  pouvoir  que  le  Prince  a  de  pardonner, 
ex6cui6  avec  sagesse,  pent  avoir  d'adniirables  ef- 
fets.  I.e  principe  du  gouverneinent  despolique 
qni  ne  pardonne  pas,  et  a  qui  on  ne  pardontie 
jamais,  le  prive  de  ces  avautages.” — Eaprlt  dcs 
l.iv.  vi.  cli.  16. 


soldiers,  who,  from  an  excess  of  loyalty, 
and  firmly  convinced  of  standing  by  their 
lawful  sovereign,  had  proclaimed  Constan¬ 
tine.*  Nicholas  was  thus  seated  on  the 
throne.  'Plie  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
conspirators,  some  of  whom,  against  the 
law  of  the  country  where  punishment  of 
riealh  is  said  to  be  abolished,  were  execut- 
eil,  and  so  far  more  fortunate  than  those 
whose  lives  were  spared,  only  for  banish¬ 
ment  to  Siberia.  With  Nicholas  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  despotism  was  seated  on  the 
tlinme.  He  |)ersonally  governs,  either  in 
a  direct  manner  or  through  the  executors 
of  his  own  individual  will,  the  whole  of  his 
empire,  and  he  alone  is  responsible,  be¬ 
fore  God  and  man,  for  whatever  good  or 
evil  befalls  sixty  millions  of  human  beings 
under  his  sway,  or  is  indirectly  felt  by  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  on  whose  happi¬ 
ness  or  unhappiness  the  absolute  wielder  of 
so  enormous  a  power  has  too  much  influ¬ 
ence. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  as  his  father  Paul  had 
done,  on  the  same  occasion,  before  him, 
seemed  inclined  to  suppress  the  secret  po¬ 
lice,  which  had  been  so  strongly  organized 
under  the  name  of  “  Secret  'I'ribunal,”  or 
“  Secret  Chancery,”  under  Catherine.  But 
he  .soon  gave  that  detestable  institution 
more  power  than  it  ever  had  before.  The 

*  Miloraddvitch,  tlip  Covernor-tienpral  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  lavorite  veteran  of  ibe  iliissian 
army,  one  of  tlie  heroiis  of  the  “  War  of  Libera¬ 
tion,”  was  shot  dead  by  Kahovsky  on  bis  riding 
up  to  tile  revolutionary  soldiers  to  harangue 
tliem  They  recollected  that,  some  time  previous, 
on  a  regiment  having  been  driven  to  mutiny  by 
the  oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  its  Colo¬ 
nel,  iM iloradovitch  induced  the  mutiue- rs  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  on  |  romise  of  pardon  and 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  fo||..w  him  into  the 
fortress  situated  on  the  Neva,  opposiiit  the  winter 
palace.  Not  a  man  of  that  regiment  was  after¬ 
wards  seen,  and  what  became  of  them  no  one 
Uuows.  The  man  capable  of  such  conduct  had, 
howi'ver,  some  kindness  in  him,  it  is  said.  On 
one  occasion,  a  poor  man  who  had  a  suit  pending, 
complained  to  him  that  he  should  he  mined,  us 
he  could  not  bribe  tlie  judge.  “If  you  can't 
tirihe,  ’  said  .M iloradovitch,  “you  will  certainly 
lo.se  your  suit  ”  “  How  can  1  bribe,”  asked  the 

unbappy  suitor,  “  1  have  no  money”  “  Nor 
have  I,”  r<  plied  IVliloradtM  itcli,  “  but  here  is  my 
clo'ik  ;  go  and  sell  it.”  Me  spoke  (ierman  and 
French,  alter  a  fashion,  and  be  did  not  belie  the 
common  saving,  that  the  education  of  a  Russian 
noblemun  is  skin-deep.  One  of  bis  dialogncB 
with  the  (jrand-Duches.s  lleb  ii,  the  wife  of  Mi¬ 
chel,  is  well  known  He  calleii  her  attention  to 
a  >lriking  view — “  V'oye/.,  ma  tame,  qne  e’est  nil- 
tagogne  !”  “Pilton-sque,  vous  pcule/.  diie.”  “Ah  ! 
pilturesque  etpiltagogue  c  csl  synagogue.” 
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present  Emperor  has,  however,  increased 
it.  In  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  atrocities  which  sucli  an  in¬ 
stitution  can  enable  its  villanous  members 
to  commit,  even  supposing  its  heads  to  be 
most  willing  and  inclined  to  administer 
Strict  justice  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
In  proportion  as  such  police  is  strong,  its 
officers  are  powerful,  and  tlieir  power  con¬ 
sists  in  being  able  to  do  evil  if  they  choose. 
To  purchase  their  good  will  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  live  in  peace  and  unmo¬ 
lested ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 
annoyance  can  be  exercised  with  impunity, 
means  of  securin2  its  good  will  must  be 
employed. 

An  English  gentleman  married  a  lady 
of  a  German  family  which  had  been  long 
settled  in  Petersburg,  and  went  to  live 
there  himself.  Soon  after  their  marriage, 
the  head  t)f  the  police  of  the  district  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  made  the  politest  bow  to 
the  husband,  who  asked  his  wife  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  such  a  call.  “  lie  wants  twenty-five 
rubles,”  said  the  wife,  “  and  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  give  them.”  ”  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,” 
ansvvered  the  Englishman  ;  and  the  police- 
officer  made  another  bow,  and  went  away. 
Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  police¬ 
man  went  to  the  gentleman’s  house,  to  re¬ 
quest  his  immediate  attendance  at  the  po¬ 
lice.  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  gentleman  refused  to  go;  so  presently 
three  policemen  came,  and  threatened  to 
break  the  door  open  if  the  gentleman  did 
not  make  his  appearance  forthwith,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  do.  N<tt  to  be  pinioned, 
he  had  to  pay  eighty  copeksto  the  corporal 
of  the  squad.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold, 
but  that  was  a  luxury  compared  with  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  the  den  full  of  drunken 
thieves  and  lowest  vagab<mds,  into  which 
the  gentleman  was  ushered,  to  wait  till  six 
o’clock  for  the  head  of  the  police  of  the 
district  (Nadzooralel),  who,  as  his  clerk 
said,  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  his  superior 
on  important  business,  expressing  his  re¬ 
gret  that  the  gentleman’s  delay  in  obeying 
the  first  summons  was  the  cause  of  his 
having  to  wail  now.  At  la^tthe  Nadzoor¬ 
alel  made  his  appearance  in  his  morning 
gown  and  slippers,  and  with  great  coolness, 
asked  what  procured  him  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  Mr.  -  at  so  early  an  hour. 

“  Why  did  you  send  three  soldiers  to  fetch 
me?”  “'Three  solder-.!  That  officious 
blockhead,”  answered  the  man  in  power, 
pointing  to  his  clerk  or  secretary,  “  never 


knows  how  to  behave.  I  ordered  him  to 
let  you  know  that  I  wanted  to  see  you  at 
your  leisure,  to  ask  whether  you  knew  any 
thing  of  an  Englishman  who  spells  his 
name  exactly  like  yours,  and  instead  of 
doing  as  he  was  told,  he  semis  lor  you  .at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  1”  The  gen¬ 
tleman,  ill  a  passion,  as  one  may  well  con¬ 
ceive,  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and 
at  the  impudence  of  the  official,  talked  big 
of  his  determination  to  complain  to  the 
ambassador,  and  seek  redress.  The  wily 
police-officer,  with  great  humility,  begged 
his  pardon  over  and  over  again,  expressed 
his  deep  sorrow  at  the  mistake  caused  by 
the  stupidity  of  his  clerk,  and,  with  number¬ 
less  bows  and  great  civility,  allowed  the 
Englishman  to  return  home.  On  his  com¬ 
plaint,  and  after  an  investigation,  the  man 
in  power  was  punished  by  being  removed 
to  another  quarter.  Ilis  successor  went  to 
pay  a  visit  toour  countryman,  who  at  once 
gave  him  twenty-five  rubles,  and  by  feeing 
him  at  the  proper  time,  and  as  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  custom,  he  never  again  was 
called  up  at  tw'o  o’clock  in  the  morning  by 
the  police. 

'The  censorship  of  the  press  with  respect 
to  foreign  books,  and  the  granting  of  pass¬ 
ports,  are  two  of  the  most  important  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  police  service,  and  two  of  the 
most  fruitful  sourcesof  revenue  to  itsofficers. 
The  law  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
books  is,  that  on  books  arriving  at  the 
frontiers  the  cases  are  examined  to  see 
what  duty  is  to  be  paid.  After  this  they 
are  sealed  and  sent  to  the  imperial  censure 
office  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  the 
seals  are  returned  to  the  custom-house  which 
affixed  them  originally,  with  a  certificate 

that  the  boxes  No. - addressed  to - 

had  been  delivered  intact  to  the  office  of 
the  censure  on  such  a  day.  Then  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cases  are  examined  by  the 
censors,  and  such  books  as  are  prohibited 
are  kept,  whilst  those  to  which  there  is  no 
objection  are  delivered  up  to  the  owner. 
Such  is  the  law  ;  now  for  the  practice.  We 
must  premise — and  this  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  not  only  with  respect  to  the  police, 
but  with  respect  to  all  officers  under  the 
government  in  Russia,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  highest — th  it  their  salaries  are  utterly 
in  idequate  to  their  support.  'The  govern¬ 
ment  IS  perfectly  aware  of  this;  and,  as 
Admiral  Greig,  our  coiiniryman,  used  to 
say,  in  Russia  it  is  only  necessary  to  live  in 
the  country  to  understand  an  ukase  :  its 
tenor  is  quite  immaterial.  An  ukase  for- 
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bidding  the  furious  driving  of  the  nobility 
in  St.  Petersburg  me;mt,  according  to  the 
gallant  Admiral,  that  whereas  the  officers 
of  police  could  not  live  on  GOO  rubles  a-year 
— their  regular  pay — the  government  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  tax  as  heavily  as  they  found 
it  requisite  for  their  own  support  the  noble¬ 
men  of  the  capital,  who,  the  government 
knew  perfectly  well,  would  not  give  up 
driving  at  a  breakneck  pace.  The  censors 
of  the  press  are  not  better  paid  than  the 
rest  of  the  officials,  and  to  make  up  a  de¬ 
cent  salary,  some  years  ago  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  following  arrangement,  which 
we  are  not  certain  is  still  carried  on,  al¬ 
though  we  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  booksellers  were  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  censure,  who  informed  them  that 
according  to  an  estimate  the  booksellers 
ought  to  provide  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  rubles.  The  sum  was  privately 
raised  by  the  trade  among  themselves,  by  a 
sort  of  duty  put  by  them  on  the  books 
which  they  imported.  This  arrangement 
being  struck,  the  cases  of  books  on  their 
arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  were  not  taken  to 
the  censors  at  all ;  the  seals  only  were  sent 
to  their  office  and  returned  by  them  in  the 
regular  way  to  the  custom-house  from 
which  they  came.  Every  book  was  therefore 
to  be  got  in  Russia,  by  paying  of  course 
for  those  which  were  prohibited  a  remu¬ 
nerating  price,  including  the  bribery  tax  on 
them.  Woe  to  the  jmor  wretch  who  for 
whatever  reason  tried  to  avoid  payment  of 
this  black-mail  :  he  was  sure  to  be  severely 

*  w 

punished.  A  bookseller  of  the  name  of 
Dixon,  a  simple  honest  Englishman,  im¬ 
ported  a  dozen  <»r  two  of  prohibited  books 
without  bribing  the  censors.  He  was 
arrested,  his  shop  shut  up,  his  business 
ruined,  and  he  imprisoned  and  kept  in 
durance  for  several  months.  As  to  pro¬ 
hibited  books  that  travellers  happen  to  have 
in  their  possession  at  the  moment  of  enter¬ 
ing  Russia,  they  arc  taken  from  them,  and 
ouorht  to  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  their 
leaving  the  empire.  i  et  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  resti¬ 
tution  are  so  many  that  the  books  are  gen¬ 
erally  left  behind.  The  censors  in  whose 
hands  they  remain  make  it  a  practice  to 
sell  them  to  the  booksellers;  and  just  be¬ 
cause  the  bocks  were  prohibited,  ‘handsome’ 
prices  vvere  invariably  set  upon  them. 

As  to  passports,  in  order  to  understand 
what  a  means  of  vexation  they  can  be,  it  is 


necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  one  is 
exempted  from  being  always  furnished  with 
a  passport,  permis  de  sfjuur,  or  other  docu¬ 
ment,  to  be  produced  at  any  moment  at  the 
request  of  any  police-officer,  to  prove  that  he 
has  a  right  to  be  where  he  is.  lie  who  is 
not  provided  with  proper  papers  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  vagabond — that  is  to  say  a  felon 
— and  liable  to  be  imprisoned.  As  a  corre¬ 
lative  measure  to  the  passport  system,  every 
house-proprietor  is  obliged  to  keep  a  re¬ 
gister  not  only  of  all  those  who  rent  any 
part  of  his  property,  but  of  all  the  servants 
residing  with  each  family  in  the  house, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  about  4s.  for 
each  day  and  each  person  unregistered  and 
unreported.  The  houses  in  St.  Petersburg 
being  generally  very  large,  and  let  out  in 
portions  to  various  parties,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  the  officers  find  plenty  of 
cases  in  which  the  law  has  been  broken 
and  the  parties  have  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  be  fined.  They  are  not,  however, 
fined,  nor  are  they  interfered  with  for  some 
length  of  time  ;  by  which  connivance  the 
officers  of  police  contrive  to  secure  to  them¬ 
selves  free  quarters  in  the  following  manner. 
When  a  house-proprietor  has  become  liable 
to  pay  for  aggregate  fines  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds,  he  is  pounced  upon  ;  but  instead  of 
enforcing  payment,  if  he  allows  the  officers 
to  have  rooms  enough  for  their  office  and 
residence  for  six  months  or  so  gratis,  the 
fine  is  not  levied,  and  both  parties  gain  by 
the  arrangement. 

4’wo  or  three  years  ago  the  Emperor 
published  an  ukase,  orilering  all  Jews  who 
did  not  possess  landed  property,  (or  more 
properly  speaking,  immovahlr  property,)  to 
be  removed  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
frontiers.  This  unheard-of  piece  of  bar¬ 
barous  legislation  was  resorted  to  on  the 
plea  that  these  poor  wretches  were  incor¬ 
rigible  smugglers,  who  ballled  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  custom-housc-i'fficers  to  en¬ 
force  the  revenue  laws.  It  is  superfluous 
to  observe,  that  when  such  laws  are,  no 
matter  for  what  reason,  habitually  and  re¬ 
gularly  evaded,  the  fault  rests  with  the  laws 
themselves,  and  the  real  remedy  is  to  alter 
them.  In  this  particular  case  Jews  as  well 
j  as  Christians  were  smugglers,  because  the 
duties  were  so  preposterous  as  to  leave  them 
ample  profits,  after  having  handsomely 
bribed  the  very  officers  who  were  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  who  found  it  more  profitable 
to  assist  the  smugglers  than  to  oppose  them. 
The  ukase  was  sent  down  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Wilna,  by  whom  it  was  trans- 
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milled  lo  llie  Civil  Governor  for  execiilion. 
The  lalter  called  logelher  ihe  “  Council¬ 
lors”  employed  under  him,  and  after  having 
sluled  ihe  sum  which,  in  his  opinion,  mighl 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  Jews  who  were  af¬ 
fected  hy  the  ukase,  put  up  its  execution 
to  the  highest  bidder  among  them.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  secured  a  handsome  sum  to  him¬ 
self,  the  Governor  was  not  willing  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  farm  out 
the  business  to  the  various  otficers  of  the 
district,  each  for  his  own  dependencies, 
making,  of  course,  a  good  profit  on  the 
prime  cost.  The  Jews  had  then  to  pay  for 
the  retail  jirice  given,  and  a  profit  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Those  only  were  found  to  possess 
no  immovable  property  who  had  been 
fleeced  too  heavily  on  former  occasions  to 
have  any  thing  left  for  the  present.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  were  not  utterly 
penniless,  soon  found  out  the  means  of 
proving,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  a  wretched  house  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  they  were  not  therefore 
liable  to  removal.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  the  Russian  hamlet  of  Georgen- 
burg,  on  the  Prussian  frontier  towards 
Tilsit,  has  no  house  with  le.ss  than  thirty 
proprietors  ! 

With  respect  to  passports,  they  are 
not  only  a  source  of  revenue  from  Russians, 
and  from  those  who  travel  in  Russia,  but 
they  are  so  from  those  who  wish  to  quit  it. 
It  is  very  well  known,  that  no  permission 
to  travel  out  of  Russia  is  granted  to  any 
native  excejit  noblemen,  and  that,  on  ol)- 
taining  it,  they  are  subject  lo  a  tax  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  means,  and  to  the  more  or 
less  iuHiieiice — to  be  secured  by  bribes — 
which  they  can  exercise  in  high  quarters. 
With  respect  to  foreigners  living  in  Russia, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Itvoked  upon  as  a 
more  lawful  prey  than  mere  temporary 
traveller.',  the  actual  difficulties  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  bribery  are  started  at  the  moment 
of  the  delivery  of  the  passport  itself.  A 
German,  on  the  strength  of  a  solemn  pro¬ 
mise  received  from  the  superintending  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  passports,  ordered  horses  to  his 
carriage,  and  sent  for  the  passport.  The 
servant  returned  with  ihe  officer’s  compli¬ 
ments  and  regrets  that  the  passport  could 
not  be  had,  as  the  Governor  General  had 
gone  to  the  country,  and  had  left  none 
signed  blank.  The  vexation  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  German  were  great ;  he 
thought  the  officer  from  whom  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  promise  too  high-minded  and  too 
honorable  to  accept  a  bribe — he  had  not  lived 
VbL.  IX.  No.  II.  12  . 


in  Russia  long  enough  then — and  was  just 
giving  up  the  thought  of  starting,  when  a 
Russian  lawyer  hajipened  to  call  upon  him 
to  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey.  On  hearing 
how  the  alfair  stood,  the  Russian  told  the 
German  to  be  cheerful,  for  the  passport 
would  come  immediately  if  he  would  just 
give  him  one  hundred  rubles  to  procure  it 
with.  The  sum  was  given,  llie  lawyer 
went  to  the  passport  office,  and,  in  half  an 
hour, returned  with  the  wished-for  document. 

The  drawers  and  accepters  of  bills  of  e.x- 
changc  to  a  considerable  amount,  had  con¬ 
spired  to  cheat  certain  parties,  who  had 
discounted  the  paper.  A  law-suit  followed  ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  tribunal  summoned 
the  discounters,  at  least  once  a  week,  before 
them,  to  assist  in  the  inquiry.  One  of 
them  had  pressing  business  out  of  Russia 
to  attend  to  ;  but,  on  the  plea  that  his  pre- 
jsence  was  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
I  justice,  he  was  relused  a  passport.  All  his 
remonstrances  were  met  by  “  you  must 
stay.”  By  some  influence  with  the  Govern¬ 
or-General,  this  person  obtained  an  order 
on  the  Police  office  to  deliver  him  a  pass¬ 
port  immuliately.  The  order  was  presented 
at  the  proper  place,  when  the  holder  of  it 
was  directed  to  call  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
In  the  interval  an  officer  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  told  him,  without  disguise,  that  one 
thousand  rubles  were  expected  of  him  for 
his  passport.  He  pleaded  the  order  of  the 
Governor-General.  “  True,”  w'as  the  an¬ 
swer,  “  you  have  his  Excellency’s  order — 
nothing  better — but  how  could  he  know 
that  your  presence  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  judicial  inquiry  in  which  you 
are  concerned  ?  He  would  not  have  given 
that  order  had  he  known  the  truth.  Yet,  one 
thousand  rubles,  to  serve  you,  will  remove 
the  obstacle.”  Tlie  gentleman  who  wanted 
the  passport  interested  the  police-master  of 
the  metropolis  in  his  favor,  who  went  to 
inquire,  and  then  returned,  saying  :  “  They 
are  a  pack  of  scoundrels.  Sir  ;  you  can’t 
have  your  passport  without  paying  the 
thousand  rubles  which  they  ask.”  The 
sum  was  at  last  paid,  and  the  passport  deli¬ 
vered  at  once. 

This  anecdote  shows  what  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  such  a  country,  and  under  such 
a  system  of  government,  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  bought  and  sold  like 
every  thing  else,  and  that  when  corrup¬ 
tion  does  not  succeed  in  perverting  justice 
— and  it  does  wherever  it  is  employed — 
force  and  violence  are  resorted  to  with 
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perfect  impunity,  by  those  who  know  to 
wh€^t  extent  they  may  pre.'^urne,  either 
on  the  fear  of  others,  or  on  their  own 
power  of  bribery.  Every  one  lias  his  own 
price, and  can  be  bribed  in  Russia — the  Em¬ 
peror  with  a  province,  and  the  poor  wretch¬ 
ed  finployc  with  a  few  kopecks.  Admiral 
Greiff,  already  mentioned,  used  tosay,  that  in 
Russia,  one  needs  but  know  three  things,  to 
whom  to  "ive,  when  to  give, and  how  much  to 
give.  The  father  of  the  jiresent  Consul  at 
Konigsberg,  Mr.  Adelson,  was  an  army 
contractor,  and  had  a  (very  doubtful)  claim 
on  Russia  and  Prussia,  arising  out  of  trans¬ 
actions  which  occurred  during  the  w’ars  of 
1812-I.S.  Two  hundred  thousand  rubles 
paid  to  the  late  Minister  of  F'inance,  Can- 
crine,  secured  a  favorable  decision  and 
eeltlement  of  the  claim  as  to  Russia,  in 
which  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acquiesce; 
Cancrine  going  halves  in  this  share  of  the 
spoil.  Mr.  Adelson  abjured  Judaism,  and 
ihe  office  of  Consul  is  now  filled  by  the 
son  of  the  rich  contractor.  Another  Jew 
purchased  at  a  sale  by  auction  a  valuable 
string  of  pearls,  which  had  been  pledged  at 
the  “  Mont  de  Piete.”  The  moment  the 
contract  was  concluded,  a  lady,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  officer  of  justice,  stepped  into 
the  auction  room  to  claim  the  pearls  as  her 
property,  stolen  from  her  by  a  servant 
(slave).  The  purchaser  objected  to  deliver¬ 
ing  them  up,  and  it  was  finally  agreed,  that 
the  pearls  should  be  sealed  up  by  the  offi¬ 
cer,  but  left  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser, 
who  gave  a  bond  in  writing,  promising  not 
to  dispose  of  them  before  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  which  was  to  be  instituted  on  the 
subject.  As  this  inquiry  was  never  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Jew  went  to  the  officer  who 
held  h  is  promise,  bribed  him  to  give  it  up, 
and,  having  obtained  it,  disposed  of  the 
pearls  without  further  ceremony. 

The  knowledge  that  every  one  has  of  the 
difficulties,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  forc¬ 
ing  a  dishonest  debtor  to  pay  his  creditor, 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  of  money  in  Russia  compared  with 
England.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  ol 
accepters  and  drawers  of  bills,  notoriously 
having  ample  means  to  discharge  their  obli¬ 
gations,  baffling  the  holders  of  their  bills 
for  months,  although  by  law  they  ought 
either  to  pay  within  three  days  or  go  to  pri¬ 
son.  But  nobody  ne€‘ds  go  to  jirisim  in 
Russia,  who  has  the  means  of  bribing  those 
who  are  to  arrest  him,  and  no  prudent  man 
gives  credit  or  lends  money,  as  a  general 
rule,  without  charging  in  some  shape  or 
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other  what  he  knows  he  will  have  to  sa¬ 
crifice  to  obtain  payment.  This  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  credits;  and,  in  fact,  the  higher 
the  rank  of  the  tlebtor,  the  greater  the  sa¬ 
crifice  that  is  required  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  what  he  owes.  In  the  case  of  the 
Emperor,  for  instance,  the  sacrifice  to  be 
made  is  to  bribe  those  who  are  ordered  to 
pay,  but  who  know'  how  to  avoid  compli¬ 
ance  with  such  orders. 

An  Italian,  pos.sessing  an  original  Carlo 
Dolce  (we  believe)  of  great  merit,  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  offer  it  to  the  Enqieror 
Alexander,  to  whom,  however,  he  found  it 
impossible  even  to  show  it.  By  the  advice 
of  a  German  settled  in  Russia,  and  who 
knew  the  country,  the  Italian  bribed  the 
keeper  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  country- 
houses  at  which  the  Fhiiperor  was  staying, 
and  his  majesty’s  attention  was  called  to  the 
painting  during  one  of  his  morning  walks. 
Alexander  was  pleased  with  the  picture, 
and  ordered  that  its  price  should  be  paid  to 
the  owner.  The  price  was  *^5,0(10  rubles. 
The  Italian  posted  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
informed  his  German  friend  of  his  success, 
and  begged  of  him  to  help  him  in  getting 
every  thing  ready  for  his  immediate  depar¬ 
ture,  as  he  expected  to  receive  his  money 
on  the  next  day.  His  German  friend  told 
him  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry,  without  tell¬ 
ing  him  more  The  next  day  the  Italian 
called  at  the  proper  office  for  a  settlement. 
He  was  told,  with  the  greatest  affectation 
of  deference  and  respect,  that  the  order  of 
his  majesty  should  be  attended  to,  but  that 
such  payments  were  always  made  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  and  at  no  other  time, 
and  that  as  it  was  now  only  the  fourth  of  the 
present  month,  Mr.  B.  must  call  again  in 
about  four  weeks.  In  vain  did  the  Italian 
remonstrate  against  this  delay  ;  the  *’  Aulic 
Councillor”  w'lth  whom  he  had  the  honor  to 
speak,  told  him  with  great  politeness  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  exception  from 
the  general  rule  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  disconsolate  Italian  went  to  his  Ger¬ 
man  friend  for  advice,  and  the  reader  may 
imagine  his  grief  on  learning  that  without 
making  a  very  handsome  present  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  aulic  councillor,  the  money 
would  not  be  furtbcoiiiing  on  the  first  of 
next  month.  'Plie  <lay  came,  the  Italian 
presented  himself  to  the  polite  aulic  coun¬ 
cillor,  who  told  him  most  civilly,  and  wnh 
great  .sorrow,  that  unfortunately  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  who  bad  gone  to  the  south  of  the  empire 
a  few  hundred  miles  otf,  has  inadvertently 
overdrawn  his  account,  that  in  his  absence 
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this  unfortunate  mistake  could  not  be  rec-  incurred,  and  gave  up  the  affair  as  despe- 
tified,  and  that  on  the  return  of  liis  Iinpc-  rate. 

rial  Majesty,  which  would  be  in  about  two  With  respect  to  the  nobility,  it  is  not  al- 
montbs  at  the  utmost,  Mr.  B.  .should  un-  ways  want  of  will,  it  is  often  want  of  power 
doubledly  be  paid.  Mr.  B.  bad  again  re-  that  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  their  pe- 
cour.se  to  his  German  friend,  who,  mean-  cuniary  engagements.  Among  the  great 
while,  know'ing  the  people,  bad  ascertained  families  who  have  come  to  live  at  St.  Pe- 
that  bis  excellency  the  aulic  councillor  ex-  lersburg,  and  who  have  been  drawn  or 
pected  ‘20  per  cent,  for  himself  as  a  dou-  forced  into  the  vortex  of  that  court,  there 
cpur  for  the  trouble  of  paying  the  Italian,  are  few,  indeed,  whose  fortune  is  not  more 
The  German  advised  the  unlucky  crediti)r  or  less  injured.  The  worst  that  can  befall 
to  accejit  the  terms,  or  to  make  up  his  to  any  of  these  patricians  is  to  receive  as- 
mind  to  be  six  months  longer  in  Russia,  sistance  from  the  Government ;  w  hen  that 
Having  by  thistime  learnt  to  appreciate  the  happens,  the  seed  of  destruction  is  implant- 
German’s  advice,  Mr.  B.  consented  to  the  ed  in  their  family.  The  old  nobility  ob- 
sacrifice.  In  aiidition  to  the  500<l  rubles  serve  with  dread  the  decrease  »)f  their  pos- 
for  his  excellency  the  aulic  couticillor,  the  sessions,  and  the  growth  of  the  power 
Germati  councilUw  kept  1000  rubles  more  of  the  Emperor,  to  whose  usurpation  of 
for  his  own  commission,  atid  w  ithiti  a  few  despotism  they  are  far  from  reconciled ; 
hours  the  Italiati  received  19,000  rubles,  witness  the  very  few  of  them  that  remained 
and,  having  got  good  bills,  left  Russia,  in  Moscow  (where  they  mostly  reside,)  at 
This  German  had  a  relation  on  the  ex-  the  lime  of  the  coronation  of  Nicholas, 
change  at  8t.  Petersburg,  who  bought  bills  Every  encouragement  is  held  out  by  the  Gov- 
on  Paris  for  the  19,000  rubles,  and  it  is  from  eminent  to  the  ruin  of  patrician  houses, 
him  that  we  have  heard  ail  the  particulars  of  j  St.  Petersburg,  to  which,  as  we  said,  they 
this  transaction.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  are  all,  little  by  little,  allured  or  forced,  is 
was  his  commission  for  purchasing  the  sure  to  prove  ruinous  to  people  obliged  to 
aforesaid  bills.  live  in  idleness,  without  solid  education,  or 

Prince  G.  had  been  in  France,  where  he  relish  for  sensible  pursuits  or  occupations, 
had  bought  wines  for  which  he  gave  20,600  and  who  squander  in  gambling  and  de¬ 
francs  in  bills  payable  at  Petersburg.  The  I  bauchery,  to  an  unparalleled  and  almost 
bills  w'ere  sent  to  a  Mr.  D.  to  gel  cash,  but  incredible  extent,  not  only  their  paternal 
when  they  became  due  they  w-ere  of  course  fortunes,  but  whatever  else  some  of  them 
not  paid.  The  holder  of  the  bills  applied  contrive  to  become  posses.«!ed  of,  by  extor- 
to  an  agent  of  the  Prince,  and  entreated  tion  and  downright  robbery,  with  which 
him  to  endeavor  to  get  the  bills  paid  ;  the  they  are  familiar.  The  wealth  of  a  Rus- 
agent  offered  5000  rubles  for  the  20,000,  sian  nobleman  is  computed  by  the  number 
which  were  declined,  he,  however,  offering  of  souls,  i.  e.,  male  serfs,  that  he  possesses, 
bills  of  the  Prince,  not  at  25  but  at  15  per  'Phese  serfs  are,  in  fact,  slaves  to  all  intents 
cent  of  the  amount.  The  creditors  in-  and  purposes.  In  order  to  undermine  the 
structed  their  St.  Petersburg  agent  to  take  power  of  the  nobles,  the  Government,  cal- 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Prince ;  which  ctilating  with  great  tact  and  knowledge  of 
was  done — he  never  answering  summons,  the  character  of  the  people,  grants  money, 
or  taking  any  notice  of  the  acts  issued  on  mortgage  of  the  landed  property  and  of 
against  him, — and  in  due  time  execution  the  slaves  thereunto  belonging,  at  the  rate 
being  granted  against  him,  his  furniture  of  six  per  cent.,  of  which  five  per  cent,  go 
was  seized,  and  he  found  on  his  return  to  the  lender,  and  the  other,  one  per  cent., 
borne  officers  in  possession.  He  called  on  is  reserved  as  a  sinking  fund.  Theborrow- 
his  servants  (slaves)  to  turn  the  officers  out,  er  \i  the  more  easily  allured  to  borrow,  as 
and  after  havingthreatened  to  make  the  head*  he  rashly  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  pay  off 
of  them  make  his  exit  by  a  window,  he  him-  his  debt  without  almost  perceiving  it.  But 
•elf  threw'  him  down  stairs.  'Phe  prince,  what  invariably  hajipens  is,  that  no  interest 
who  was  a  colonel  in  the  guards,  then  re-  at  all  being  paid,llie  interest  is  capitalized, 
moved  all  his  furniture  out  of  the  junsdic-  •nd  compound  interest  exacted.  In  a  few 
tion  of  the  court,  which  rendered  a  new  years,  the  <lebt  amounts  to  so  large  a  sum 
proceeding  necessary,  and  the  cre<lit<irs  hav-  as  to  make  the  borrower  despair  of  being 
ing  had  enough  of  Russian  justice,  rather  ever  able  to  pay  it.  lie  has  borrowed,  at 
than  take  any  more  steps  in  the  mailer,  lost  first,  two  hundred  rubles  on  each  soul  (that 
the  20,000  francs  and  the  expenses  already  is,  mult  slave)  un  an  estate ;  he  borrows  a 
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hundred  and  lifty  more  on  each,  and  then  masters  taking  tlie  lion’s  share  of  tlieir 
thinks  no  more  of  his  debt  or  estate.  The  wages.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  case  in  gen- 
Government,  within  two  years,  have  tiie  eral  is,  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of 
power  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  to  de-  these  poor  slaves  is  levied  by  the  masters, 
dare  the  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  sometimes  they  are  even  obliged  to 
and  they  get  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  ru-  give  three-fourths  of  the»r  salary,  in  order 
hies  slaves  worth  five  hundred  rubles  each,  to  obtain  the  permission  toretnain  in  a  com- 
The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  paratively  comfortable  situation.  The  mas- 
out  of  forty-five  riiillions  of  slaves  which  are  ter  having  the  right  to  remove  any  slave  to 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  “  twenty-three  and  any  part  of  his  property,  and  there  employ 
four-fifths  arc  the  property  of  the  landhold- j  him  at  the  most  fatiguing  or  disgusting 
ers,  and  upwards  of  twenty-one  and  one- ]  work,  besides  the  po.ver  of  sending  him  in- 
fifth  appertain  to  the  domain  of  the  Emperor !  to  the  army  at  pleasure,  can  always  dictate 

or  Empress . And  thus  the  sove-  his  own  terms.  With  respect  to  the  serfs 

reigns  of  Russia,  whilst  they  have  sue- ‘of  the  imperial  dominions,  they  labor  un- 
ceeded  in  disseminating  abroad  the  opinion,  j  der  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  as  re- 
that  it  is  their  mission  to  abolish  servitude  j  gards  the  change  of  proprietors.  “They 
in  tlieir  dominion,  have  been,  and  are  still  j  are  not  subject  to  be  sold  from  one  master 
the  chief  slave  proprietors  in  their  em- [  to  another,  since  the  emperor,  though  con- 
pire.”*  In  a  country  where  the  Emperor  stantly  increasing  their  number  by  the  for- 
is  the  master  of  every  thing,  he  is  afortiori  \  feiture  of  the  mortgaged  estatesof  his  nobi- 
the  master  of  his  own  slaves  ;  and,  in  these,  i  lity,  very  rarely  parts  with  his  slaves  to  ano- 
he  has  ready  agents  to  overcome  whatever !  ther  owner.  The  Imperial  serf  is  not  either 
resistance  might  be  opposed  by  the  nobili-  j  liable  to  the  same  privations  which  the  pri- 
ly,  to  whom  the  somewhat  larger  proportion  |  vate  serf  endures,  nor  to  the  same  extent  of 
of  the  slave  population  belong.s.  Then,  in  I  capricious  cruelty  of  which  he  is  at  times 
many  respects,  the  Emperor’s  slave  is  bet-  the  victim,  lie  can  more  readily  obtain 
ter  off  than  the  slave  of  a  private  proprie-  leave  to  move  about  tlie  empire;  and  he  en¬ 
ter.  “  The  fate  of  the  private  serfs,”  says  joys  some  of  the  advantages  of  belonging 
the  author  just  quoted,  “  differs  as  much  as  to  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietor — but 
the  character  of  as  many  masters.  The  then  it  is  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  who 
vices,  the  personal  inhumanity,  the  avarice,  has  abandoned  the  administration  of  his 
the  necessities,  the  inattention  or  absentee-  overgrown  estates  to  overseers  and  agents, 
ism  of  the  lord,  all  operate  upon  the  destiny  The  vast  and  corrupt  body  which  adininis- 
of  the  slave,” — p.  54.  “Practically,  the  ters  this  prodigious  estate  is  sometimes  guil- 
private  slave  is  life  and  limb  at  the  disposal  ty  of  incredible  barbarity  and  injustice,  and 
of  his  master,  as  completely  as  slaves  ever  the  imperial  serfs  are  sometimes  decimated 
have  been  in  any  country.  lie  can  be  sold  by  hunger  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  pri¬ 
or  hired  out  like  a  beast  of  burden . vate  individuals . Though  it  is  true 

The  master  may  remove  one  or  all  his  pea-  that,  in  cases  of  famine,  relief  is  always 
sants,  for  life,  from  one  estate  to  another,  afforded  from  the  imperial  treasury  to  this 

though  thousands  of  miles  apart . No  population,  the  sums  intended  for  that  pur- 

respect  is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  father,  pose  seldom  reach  their  destination.  On 
of  the  husband,  of  the  daughter,  or  the  the  whole,  however,  it  is  incontestable  that 
wife ;  and  there  are  no  purposes,  the  most  the  average  condition  of  the  imperial  is 
infamous,  to  which  the  slave  is  not  always  better  than  that  of  the  private  serf.  .... 
liable  to  be  devoted,  and  frequently  ap-  Whenever,” — and  this  is  a  most  serious 
plied,” — pp.  58  and  59.  In  point  of  fact —  drawback  from  the  favorable  side  of  the  pic- 
and,  speaking  of  the  slaves  as  one  would  of  ture — “  Whenever,  by  his  industry  and  in- 
cattle — only  exactly  as  many  slaves  are  kept  telligence,  a  crown  serf  has  succeeded  in 
in  the  villages  as  are  sufficient  to  till  the  acquiring  agricultural  wealth,  converting 
ground,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Russian  his  hut  and  his  patch  of  ground  into  flour- 
nobleman  renders  old  men  and  the  women  ishing  farms,  and  having  erected  valuable 
available.  Young  men,  and  a  large  proper-  buildings,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  nuin- 
tion  of  the  young  women  also,  are  sent  to  her  of  years  he  is  suddenly  transplanted  for 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  empire,  w'here  life  to  a  distant  government ;  in  which  case 
they  must  find  employment  as  servants,  the  ,  the  property  which  he  has  collected,  and 

1  which  he  must  leave  behind,  falls  to  the  use 
*  Eastern  Europe,  pp.  49^and  44,  vol.  i.  I  of  the  imperial  domain . Among  the 
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higher  authorities  this  is  called  taking  the 
honey  from  the  emperor’s  hives ;  and  the 
author  has  heard  this  iniquitous  proceeding 
extolled  for  its  ingenuity.”* 

This  is  enough  for  our  purpose ;  our 
author  follows  up  the  comparison  between 
the  lot  of  crown  slaves  and  private  slaves 
much  further,  but  we  have  no  room  for 
more  extracts :  we  cannot,  however,  pro¬ 
ceed  further  without  making  someobserva- 
tions  on  the  foregoing  facts. 

It  is  said,  as  an  apology  for  despotism, 
and  in  praise  of  Nicholas,  that  the  state  of 
the  Russian  people  is  such  as  to  render 
such  a  government  necessary,  and  that 
Nicholas  is  the  best  sovereign  for  such  a 
nation.  We  deny  it ;  we  say  that  the  con¬ 
dition  to  which  the  Russians  are  brought, 
is  the  effect  of  the  abominable  government 
to  which  they  have  been  subject  since  the 
time  of  Peter  I.  His  efforts  were  directed 
to  establish  a  despotism  no  doubt,  but  that 
despotism  was  intended  as  a  means  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Without  a  stronor,  or  we  ought 
rather  to  say  an  irresistible  power  in  the 
government,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  ignorance, 
prejudices  and  superstition,  opposed  to  that 
sovereign’s  views.  The  nature  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  the  means  which  he  employed, 
were  so  cruel  as  to  be  indefensible — we 
grant,  but  the  objects  that  he  proposed  to 
himself,  and  his  education,  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  his  excesses.  The  sove¬ 
reigns  who  succeeded  him  were  sensual¬ 
ists  and  barbarians,  under  whom  the  na¬ 
tion  retrograded.  Catherine  II.  used  all 
her  talents  for  the  gratification  of  her  self¬ 
ish  and  unscrupulous  ends.  Her  foreign 
policy,  and  her  successful  robberies — 
among  which  that  of  Poland  stands  pre¬ 
eminent — were  wonderfully  favored  at  first 
by  the  imbecile  government  of  Louis  XV., 
and  by  our  dissensions  with  America;  still 
more,  at  a  later  period,  by  our  war  with 
all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  French  Revolution.  There 
was  no  branch  of  administration  with 
which  she  did  not,  by  fits  and  starts,  in¬ 
terfere,  nor  one  in  which  she  made  solid 
improvement.  She  corrupted  her  people, 
but  did  not  civilize  them  ;  at  her  death  the 
state  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  brought 
about  by  her  adulteration  of  the  coinage. 

Alexander’s  reign  was  too  much  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  foreign  wars  in  its  early  years, 
when  he  seemed  disposed  to  govern  in  a 


generous  and  noble  spirit.  -In  his  later 
years  we  have  already  observed  how  despot¬ 
ic  and  tyrannical  his  conduct  was,  both 
against  his  own  subjects  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  Nicholas  succeeded  him.  What 
has  he  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  people?  He  cannot  extirpate  slavery, 
it  is  said ;  lias  he  tried  to  fit  his  slaves  for 
freedom,  or  has  he  not  rather  tried  to  curb 
all  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
fit  for  slavery  even  those  who  were  free  ? 
lias  he  not  followed  a  designedly  retro¬ 
gressive  policy  ?  “  Instruction  was  former¬ 

ly  forced  upon  the  people;  its  nobility 
were,  until  recently,  encouraged  to  travel 
abroad.  The  latter  are  now  almost  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  has,  by  ukase,  prohibited  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  lower  order  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  to  the  superior  school ;  he  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  establishment  of  temperance 
societies,  and  has  branded  the  literary  taste 
which  his  servants  may  exhibit,  by  classing 
it  with  insubordination  and  drunkenness — 
as  a  vicious  tendency,  on  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  their  superiors  to  report.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  now  received,  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  more  is  to  be  dreaded  than  hoped 
for  from  the  civilization  of  these  masses, 
by  whose  enlightenment  his  predecessors 
thought  to  profit.”*  People  so  wickedly 
and  so  designedly  brutalized,  are  only  fit 
for  slavery,  no  doubt ;  but  then  the  crime 
of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  ele¬ 
vate  them  to  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  to  ennoble  their  minds,  to  purify 
their  inclinations,  but  who  did  all  they 
could  to  degrade,  to  lower  and  to  brutalize 
— is  enormous,  and  never  to  be  forgiven. 
And  this  is  the  crime  of  Nicholas.  By  his 
cruellies  and  persecutions,  by  his  confis¬ 
cations  and  rapaciousness,  he  has  taught  his 
subjects  in  general  to  consider,  with  great 
indifference,  the  taking  of  life  and  proper¬ 
ty.  Had  he  at  least  set  the  example  of 
respecting  both,  and  had  the  crown  slaves 
been  made  co-proprietors,  under  fair  regu¬ 
lations,  of  the  land  with  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  crown,  then,  indeed, 
would  Nicholas  have  deserved  the  blessings 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of 
those  foreign  nations  who  are  now  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  detestation  of  his  very  name. 

Had  any  improvement  been  fostered  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Russians,  an  amelioration  in  their  religious 
condition  would  have  inevitably  taken  place, 


*  Eastern  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  66. 
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which  would  have,  in  turn,  powerfully  re¬ 
acted  on  their  social  improvement.  In  this 
respect,  Nicholas  has  re-enacted  the  horri¬ 
ble  scenes  of  persecution  of  which  we  read 
in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  in 
the  darkest  pages  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  Iiupiisition.  There  is  no  torment, 
however  atrocious,  no  subterfuge,  however 
mean,  no  pretext,  however  unfair,  that  has 
not  been  emj)loyed  to  force,  to  decoy,  to 
deceive  Protestants,  Jews  and  Catholics, 
into  conforming  to  that  most  di.sgusting  of 
all  superstitions,  called  the  Russian  Church. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  just  to  say  that  this 
Church  is  not  persecuting  :  the  persecution 
and  intolerance  comes  all  from  the  Empe¬ 
ror — not  at  all  from  the  Church — and,  wliai 
is  still  more  disgusting,  it  does  not  proceed 
from  honest  conviction,  but  from  his  tyran¬ 
nical  disposition.  “  As  regards  the  Rus¬ 
sian  clergy,”  says  the  author  of  the  Rcvvla- 
tunis  of  Russia,  (vol.  i.,  p.  1102,)  “  w  ho  are 
not  allowed,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  government  of  the  State,  the 
present  Emperor  encourages  the  supersti¬ 
tious  ceremonies  which  tend  to  increase 

the  devotion  of  the  population . A 

certain  monastery,  in  the  government  of 
Minsk,  boasted  of  possessing  the  very  cross 
on  which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was 
crucified,  whereby  this  fortunate  commu¬ 
nity  had  succeeded  in  accumulating  untold 
treasures.  The  Emperor  unceremoniously 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their  funds, 
and  brought  the  cross  with  him  (on  a 
pious  speculation),  to  be  exposed  in  Mos¬ 
cow  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  This 
relic,  when  it  had  done  duty  in  Moscow, 
was  brought  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  exposed 
in  the  Kasan  Church,  which  was  besieged 
day  and  night  by  an  unceasing  stream  ol 
devotees.  But  the  piety  of  St.  Petersburg 
differed  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Mo.s- 
cow,  that,  though  it  prostrated  itself  in  as 
humble  adoration,  and  beat  its  breast  with 
as  much  compunction  and  fervor,  it  did 
not  open  its  purse-strings.  Only  some  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  offerings 
repaid  the  Imperial  ingenuity,  whereas 
Moscow  yielded  ten  times  the  amount. 
This  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
1842.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  reli¬ 
gious  persecution  from  such  a  man.  'i'o 
say,  that  against  Christian  communities, 
whose  brethren  might  remonstrate,  this 
persecution  is  carried  on  in  a  sly,  cunning, 
underhand  sort  of  manner,  is  to  say  that  it 
is  Russian :  to  say,  that  against  the  de- 
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fenceless  and  unpitied  Jews,  it  is  carried 
on  openly,  undisguisedly,  in  the  manner 
most  calculated  to  inculcate  terror  and 
spread  consternation  among  the  helpless,  is 
likewise  to  say  that  it  is  Russian.  The 
Russian  conquests,  from  the  time  of  Peter 
I.,  have  extended  over  countries  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  very  dissonant  religious 
creeds — Catholics,  Protestants  of  all  shades, 
GrecevLatin,  and  Moslems,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  Jews,  were  added  to  the  Em¬ 
pire,  whose  chief  was  the  head  of  the  Greek 
religion,  professed  by  the  great  majority  of 
his  subjects.  Religion  has  not  been  hith¬ 
erto  a  bar  to  the  admission  to  the  highest 
offices,  the  Jewish  creed  excepted,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  nor  is  there  any  law  obliging 
a  man  to  belong  to  one  rather  than  to  an¬ 
other  Church.  There  is,  however,  at  this 
moment,  a  law  wdiich  forbids,  under  the 
highest  penalties — which  are  rigidly  and 
infallibly  enforced, — any  man  changing  his 
religion,  except  to  conform  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Greek  Church.  This  law  .serves 
the  purpose  of  all  the  laws  or  edicts  w  hich 
either  heathen  persecutors  or  Spanish  in¬ 
quisitors  ever  passed  and  enforced  ;  it  is 
used  for  persecution  on  wholesale,  for  the 
destruction  of  thousands  and  thousands,  and 
for  forcing  millions  to  apostatize. 

Not  only  are  all  manner  of  rewards  held 
out  to  those  who  conform  to  the  Flslablish- 
ment,  but  no  means  are  considered  too  bast 
to  obtain  this  end.  In  speaking  of  another 
country,  it  would  be  proper  to  call  these 
means  illegal  ;  but  those  w  ho  have  lived  in 
Russia,  will  unhe.'<itatingly  confirm  the 
statement,  that  nobody  would  ever  dream  of 
appealing  to  the  law's  in  a  case  in  which 
the  furtherance  of  even  the  most  unjust  or 
preposterous  whim  of  the  Autoercat  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Woe  to  him  who  should  dare  to 
present  even  the  humblest  remonstrance! 
'Phe  superstition  of  the  Russian  Church 
being  too  gross  for  the  peasants  of  Livonia 
or  Esthonia,  who  are  mostly  Lutherans,  the 
vilest  stratagems  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  that  Church. 
A  peasant  is,  for  instaiice,  desirous  of  mar¬ 
rying  or  of  having  his  child  baptized.  Any 
spy  of  the  Government — and  these  are  not 
wanting — who  learns  this  intention,  informs 
of  it  a  Russian  priest,  (d  whom  hundreds 
were  expressly  sent  to  the  Baltic  provinces 
by  the  Government.  This  priest  goes  and 
olTers  to  perform  the  rite  on  the  spot — an 
olTer  too  often  thanklullv  accepted  in  a 
country  thinly  populated,  and  where  the 
churches  are  situated  far  asunder.  When 
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this  fact  has  taken  place,  the  married 
couple,  the  child  as  well  as  his  parents,  are 
at  once  considered  meinhers  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  highest  puniahment  is 
awarded  on  them  if  they  rrlapse  to  their 
former  creeil.  The  Russian  priests,  above 
alluded  to,  who  travelled  about  to  entrap, 
by  artful  contrivances,  the  unwary  and 
ignorant  peasantry  into  the  Russian  Church, 
went  so  far  as  to  raise  up  the  peasantry 
against  the  masters.  In  January  last,  the 
nobility  of  Courlaiid,  Livonia  and  Esthonia 
sent  a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  re¬ 
monstrate  against  such  practices,  which 
would  infallihly  endingcr  the  tran(|uillity 
of  the  province.  Alter  having  been  kept 
for  weeks  waiting,  ere  they  could  obtain  an 
audience,  the  utmost  they  could  get  was  a 
promise  from  the  (fovernment  that,  for  the 
next  six  months — now  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
piring, — the  orders  of  the  Government  to 
their  agents,  in  this  respect,  should  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  ukase  ordering  the  removal  of  the 
Jews  from  the  places  of  their  birth,  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  seems  that  Nich¬ 
olas  lias  a  great  aversion  to  the  Jews: — 

“  Not  only  hml  he  long  since  added  to  the 
restraints  which  the  laws  of  his  jtredecessors 
imposed  upon  them,  confining  them  to  certain 
tnwn.<,  hut  he  had  refused  all  composition  for 
the  military  service  of  their  proportion  of  re¬ 
cruits;  they  were  sent,  chained,  to  iheir  de.sti- 
natiori,  and  invariahly  employed  on  the  most 
disafjreeahle  service.  In  pursmince  of  this 
system  they  were  mostly  drauirhled  into  the 
navy,  which  is  a  recipient  for  all  the  refuse  ol 
the  army.”* 

Instead  of  the  anecdote  related  by  our 
author  after  thi<  short  preface,  we  beg  to 
substitute  one,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
as  undoubted  as  that  of  the  other  facts  tint 
we  have  advanced,  and  far  more  touching. 
In  addition  to  the  other  hardships  to  which 
the  Jews  are  subject,  there  is  this,  that, 
although  forced  into  the  army,  and  howev(‘r 
brave  and  irreproachable  their  conduct, 
they  cannot  rise  above  the  rank  ofserjeant. 
Upon  a  review  of  the  fleet  in  September 
last,  the  Autocrat  was  particularly  please«l 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  swimminii 
was  performed.  He  asked  who  had  drilled 
the  crews,  and  two  men  were  pointed  out 
to  him  as  ihe  persons  who  had,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  br(*ught  the  sailors  to  that  state  ol 
perfection  w  hich  he  was  jtleascd  to  admire 
lie  had  them  called  up  to  him,  and  promo- 

*  Revelations  of  Russia,  V'o!.  i.  page  312. 


ted  them,  on  the  spot,  to  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenants.  His  Majesty,  being  informed  by 
the  Admiral  that  they  were  Jews,  observed, 
Why,  of  course,  they  will  become  good 
Greek  Church  men  ;  will  you  not,  my 
lads?”  They  bowed  in  silence,  and  asked 
permission  to  exhibit  their  dexterity  before 
the  Empcrtrr.  The  permission  being  grant- 
e<l,  they  embraced  each  other,  shouted, 
“  Slnna  Israel,”  and  plunged  to  rise  no 
more. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  and  appal¬ 
ling  persecution  is  that  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  section  of  the  Greek  Church  in  com¬ 
munion  with  them,  either  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  victims,  or  tlie  savageness 
of  the  torments  inllicted  on  them.  We 
need  only  observe,  that  the  Greek  Church 
in  communion  with  Rome  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  United  Greek,  or 
Greco-Latin  Chiircli,  and  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  its  followers  inhabit  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces  usurped  by  Russia;  so  that  to  the 
religious  was  added  the  polilic'il  rancor  of 
Nicholas  towards  these  poor  victims.  In 
after  various  attempts  and  stratagems 
on  a  small  scale,  the  Emperor  caused  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  be  circulated  among  the  United 
Greek  clergy  for  signatures,  requesting  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Russian  Church.  No 
artifice — even  to  forgery — was  considered 
too  low,  no  threat,  promise,  or  punishment 
either  unbecoming,  or  too  cruel,  to  obtain 
this  end.  On  the  petition  receiving  1600 
inmes,  an  ukase  was  published,  declaring 
the  incorporation  of  the  Greco-Latin  into 
the  Russian  Church — in  other  words,  it 
became,  from  that  moment,  a  capital  crime 
for  three  millions  of  men,  who  were  essen- 
n  dly  Roman  Catholics,  to  continue  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to 
-eparale,  in  any  manner  whatever,  from  the 
'Miurch  which  they  were  declared  to  have 
joined. 

‘•The  recusant  pastors  of  the  United 
Greeks  were  given  over  to  ihe  mercies  of  the 
iiupii.-siiorial  police,  and  legally  harassed,  ru- 
ned,  imprisoned,  accused  on  political  grounds, 
Old  eveniually  punisheil  with  the  plitl  and 
i»aiiislu‘d  lo  i^iheria.  .  .  .  Many  hundreds 

>l"  vemTahle  imm,  I’or  years  beloved  and  re- 
-;ieet«*d  in  tlieir  parishe.s.  are  now  wiih  irong 
!ii  'heir  legs,  half-sl  aven  heads,  ani;  m  coarse 
arly  colore<l  'jarmenfs.  chained  two  and  two, 
'Ur.-uing  their  weary  journey  to  Siberia,  which 
)  copies  two  years, 'some,  every  day,  eX()iring 
>n  the  road,  unmoam  d  ami  unpitied.  Not  a 
.  w  of  tin  se  carry  with  them  the  germ  of  in- 
;:viiable  death,  their  frames  being  enfeebled 
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and  their  constitutions  broken  by  having  un¬ 
dergone  the  cruel  sentence  of  the  plitt.  Tlie 
plitt  is  a  sort  of  knout,  and  in  experienced 
hands  is  no  less  formidable  ;  and  both  are  not. 
as  it  is  vulgarly  imagined,  mere  whips  or 
scourges,  but  the  most  lormidable  instruments 
of  torture  and  execution  ever  devised,  lly  j 
the  plitt.  as  well  as  by  the  knout,  the  execu-  j 
tioner  can  at  every  stroke  tear  out  from  the  j 
muscles  on  each  si<le  of  the  s])ine,  pieces  of  i 
flesh  the  size  of  a  walnut.  With  a  fiend-like  j 
dexterity,  the  little  horny  tongue  of  boiled  j 
leather,  which  is  fastened  on  a  brass  or  iron  | 
ring  at  the  extremity  of  the  heavy  thong,  is; 
just  so  much  softened,  by  dipping  if  in  milk, 
as  to  enable  it,  after  bruising  the  flesh,  to 
draw  out  the  piece  by  the  power  of  suction, 
as  we  see  school  bo\'s,  with  a  piece  of  wet 
leather  and  a  string,  lift  up  a  brick  bat.  A  ■ 
very  few  more  strokes  of  the  plitt  tlian  are  1 
recpiired  from  th.e  heavier  knout,  w’ill  suflice  to  I 
inflict  a  mortal  injury,  or  to  take  life  on  the  | 
spot.”* 

The  monster  who  not  only  tolerates  siicli 
atrocities,  but  orders  them  to  be  perpetrat-| 
ed,  finds  apologists  in  this  country — is 
splendidly  entertained  by  our  nobility — is 
smiled  upon  by  our  beauties,  who  faint  at 
the  whining  of  a  favorite  dog  accidental Iv 
Irode  upon — and  is  allowed  to  insult  us 
with  his  ill  gotten  contribution  to  our  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  erection  of  a  national 
monument  to  the  conqueror  of  Trafalgar. 
What  a  humiliating  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  the  English  nobility,  and  the 
Roman  populace !  The  Autocrat  went 
about  Rome  unclieered  and  unmolested 
by  the  crowd,  unnoticed  and  un welcomed 
by  the  high  classes  ;  and  the  noble  owner 
of  a  famous  gallery,  on  being  informed  that 
Nicholas  wished  to  see  liis  collection,  sent 
word  as  his  answer,  that  twice  a  week,  on 
such  and  such  days,  the  gallery  was  open 
to  the  public. 

The  feeble  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  on 
his  being  informed  of  the  treatment  to 

*  Revelations  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  It  i.s 
well  known  that  it  depends  on  the  executioner 
either  to  kill  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  knout,  or  to 
inflict  comparatively  little  pain.  Let  the  reader 
consider  what  a  government  that  is  in  whicii  the 
life  of  a  human  being  depends  on  the  good-will 
— to  be  purchased — of  un  c.xecutioner,  or  on  his 
equally  purchasa  spite  and  malice.  An  English 
nobleman  of  high  station,  and  accompanied  hy 
a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  by  order  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  saw,  in  a  prison  at  Woscow,  in  which  the 
executioner  lives,  a  cut  on  the  wall  with  the 
knout,  given  by  the  wretch  to  show  his  skill, 
tear  off  a  piece  of  the  brick  on  which  it  fell,  and 
leave  an  incision  of  a  triangular  shape  in  its 
depth,  much  more  than  one  inch  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
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which  those  were  subject  whom  he  was 
bound  to  protect,  did  not  produce  much  ef¬ 
fect.  The  contrast  is  curious  between  the 
humble  one  employed  by  Gregory  XVI. 
toward  <  e  mighty  despot,  for  such  enor¬ 
mous  atrocities,  and  the  haughty,  middle- 
age  p  raseology  used  by  the  same  Pope 
ill  addressing  the  Regent  td‘  Spain,  Espar- 
tero,  who,  witli  great  forbearance,  defend¬ 
ed  the  civil  power  from  the  arrogant  and 
treasonable  interference  of  a  disloyal  cler¬ 
gy.  At  last,  however,  the  treatment  of  the 
nuns  of  Minsk,  now  universally  known  all 
over  Europe,  and  familiar  to  every  person 
in  its  friglitful  details,  roused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  even  of  the  Pope,  as  it  did  that  of  all 
human  beings  to  whose  notice  were  brought 
ihef  acts  of  that  case.  Out  of  fifty-eight 
defenceless  and  harmless  w’omeii,  foity-four 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  authori¬ 
ties  between  1887  and  1845,  after  such 
treatment  as  nothing  but  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  would  render  credible. 
Of  the  fourteen  that  remained,  eight  had 
either  had  their  eyes  torn  out,  or  their  limbs 
broken,  and  of  the  other  six  only  four  had 
strength  to  attempt,  and  fortune  to  effect 
their  escape.  If  any  doubts  could  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  truth  of  the  minute  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  these  women,  the  assurance  wliicli,  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  staled  in  bis  place  in  Par- 
j  liament,  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Pope, 

I  that  an  inquiry  w'ould  be  instituted,  goes 
far  to  remove  them.  When  i\\^  possihility 
— and  this  is  implied  by  the  promise  of  an 
impiiry — of  such  transactions  taking  place 
is  admitted,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
have  come  to  pass  some  lime  or  oilier,  as 
!  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  believe 
j  that  they  can  ever  take  place.  The  denial 
of  the  Russian  minister  at  Rome,  drawm 
up  with  all  the  care  of  a  sjiecial  pleader, 
and  the  slirevvdiiess  of  an  Ohl  llailey  practi¬ 
tioner,  not  meeting  the  charge  on  its  broad 
feature,  but  attempting  to  carp  at  some  of 
its  minor  and  insignificant  circumstances, 
is  too  poor  a  performance  for  so  experienc¬ 
ed  a  diplomate  as  M.  ButcnielT,  to  cause 
any  hesitation,  or  in  the  least  shake  the 
confidence  which  the  original  statement 
commands. 

Tlie  Papal  indignation  would,  how^ever, 
have  lost  much,  if  not  all  its  spirit,  had  it 
been  distilled  by  a  cold  Secretary  of  Stale 
in  a  diplomatic  note.  It  was  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  Gregory  XVI.  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  remonstrating  in  person,  with  the 
warmth  w’hich  a  generous  heart  gave  a  right 
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to  an  old  pontiff  to  express,  on  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  visit  to  Rome,  which  was  neitlier  ac¬ 
cidental  nor  without  its  consecjuences.  As 
we  have  not  seen  either  the  cause  or  the 
effects  of  it  stated,  we  beg  to  lay  them  be¬ 
fore  our  readers. 

The  personal  hatred  of  Nicholas  for  the 
King  of  the  French,  [je.  lloi  des  barricades, 
as  he  sneeringly  nicknamed  him,  has  been 
too  undisguised  m»t  to  be  universally  well 
known.  W  hen  the  marriage  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Schwerin,  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  was  announced,  Nich¬ 
olas  asked  the  minister  of  his  brother-in- 
law — “  Ust  ce.  done  vrai  que  cette  cochonerie 
doit  avoir  Hen  ?”  It  was  not  for  want  of 
inclination  on  the  part  of  Nicholas  that  an 
alliance  was  not  formed  to  drive  Louis 
Philippe  from  his  throne.  lie  insulted 
him  on  the  reception  of  hisletter  on  taking 
possession  of  the  French  crown.*  lie 
never  once  mentioned  his  name  to  the 
French  ministers  at  Iiis  court — he  sent  a 
single  charge  d’afiairesto  Paris — he  did  not 
permit  his  eldest  son  to  visit  France — he 
paraded  the  greatest  interest  and  affection 
for  the  enemies  of  Louis  Philippe — in  fact, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  dislike 
of  that  monarch.  At  that  time  his  alliance 
with  Prussia  was  most  intimate.  The  lib¬ 
eral  eccentricities  of  the  Prussian  king — 
his  refusal  to  renew  a  cartel  of  extradition 
of  deserters — his  comparatively  mild  and 
tolerant  government  of  the  Polish  provinces 
under  his  sceptre,  alienated  Nichol.as  from 
his  brother-in-law. f  Austria  had  always 
looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the 
East  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  there  was 
no  great  intimacy  between  the  two  courts. 

*  Not  only  did  he  not  take  any  notice  of  the  i 
friendship  and  alliance  earnestly  tendered  by 
Louis  Philippe — not  only  was  the  answer  more 
than  haughty,  and  scarcely  civil — but  Nicholas 
refused  to  address  Louis  Philippe  as  brother,  or 
to  sign  himself  as  such,  accorditig  to  the  invaria¬ 
ble  custom  among  crowned  heads. 

t  Still  more  recently,  the  old  subserviency  of 
the  Prussian  King,  and  of  his  government,  to  the 
Imperial  wishes — the  former  docility  in  acting  as 
his  gaoler  ami  executioner — have  been  revived, 
and  are  now  the  source  of  a  renewed  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  those  two  d^'spots.  The 
two  nations  continue  to  hate  each  other  as  cor¬ 
dially  as  ever.  Whilst  these  sheets  were  going 
through  the  press,  we  read  in  the  Times  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  11th  July,  that  Wenda,  of  Cr.acow, 
who  had  served  as  lieutenant  in  what  is  culled 
the  rebel  army,  having  taken  refuge  in  I’riissia, 
has  been  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government,  who  have  transported  him  to 
Siberia. 


As  to  our  Cabinet,  we  might  take  part  with 
Russia  in  Syria,  to  prevent  her  having  all 
her  own  way ;  but  her  duplicity  atid  un¬ 
derhand  dealing  in  India,  so  well  tracked 
and  exposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  could  not 
make  Nicholas  sincerely  attached  to  us, 
nor  we  to  him.  The  advent  of  the  Tories 
to  power  led  hitn  to  hope  for  more  favorable 
limes;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  was  tot)  partial¬ 
ly  fond  of  Prince  Metternich  to  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  intbienced  by  Russian  cajoleries. 
Nicholas  had  some  hope  that  the  alliance 
between  England  and  France  could  not  be 
very  sincere  with  a  'Pory  government,  and 
not  liking  to  be  so  insulated,  came  over  to 
England  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
fonndation  for  his  suspicion.  Finding  his 
mistake,  he  turned  to  Austria  once  more, 
as  the  most  despotic  government  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  urged  the  marriage  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Olga,  born  in  — the  most  beautiful 

princess,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
persons  in  Europe — to  the  Archduke  Ste¬ 
phen,  son  of  the  Archduke  John  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  to  which  he  objected  before,  and  went 
even  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the  change  of 
the  Archduke  from  the  Roman  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church.  Meanwhile  his  cruel  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  having  at- 
I  traded  the  attention  of  Austria  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  Prince  Metternich  undertook  to 
get  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s  consent  to 
the  match,  leaving  it  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  get  the  necessary  dispensation 
from  the  Pope,  to  authorize  a  Roman 
Catholic  Archduke  to  marry  a  Greco-Rus- 
sian  Princess.  The  sly  minister  saw  the 
advantage  that  would  come  to  the  Pope 
from  Nicholas  having  to  sue  for  a  favor 
at  his  hands.  Nicholas  went  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose,  thinking  he  might  conciliate 
the  chief  of  that  Cliurch.  The  Pope  felt 
his  advantage,  and  made  use  of  it  in  so 
powerful  a  manner,  as  to  dismiss  the  auto¬ 
crat  from  his  presence,  so  affected,  stung 
and  utterly  confounded  by  his  reproaches 
that  we  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  on  reaching 
the  street,  he  was  so  bewildered  as  to  walk 
away  unconsciously  from  the  carriage  which 
w'as  w'aiting  for  him,  and  into  which  he  en¬ 
tered  afterwards  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner.  The  dispensation  was  not  refused, 
but  neither  was  it  granted — the  marriage 
was  broken  off,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  forced  to  hawk  his  handsome  daughter 
about,  and  find  her  a  husband  in  Wurtem- 
berg. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  disappoint- 
j  ment — which  was,  in  fact,  what  a  high  di- 
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plomate  called  it,  un  souffitt  requ  rn  pres- 1 
cnce  dc  V Europe — that  the  Emperor  ofj 
Russia  is  at  this  moment  not  only  already 
reconciled  with  Louis  Philippe,  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  enter  into  the  strictest  alliance  with 
him.  His  change  is  what  could  be  and 
what  was  expected  from  a  son  of  Paul, 
from  whom  he  has  inherited  much  of  the 
fretful  and  easily  excited  irritability  by 
which  that  unhappy  monarch  was  atllicted. 
But  the  change  of  Nicholas  is  not  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  whim  and  caprice  only  :  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  grave  and  very  imporiant  event 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  European 
powers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  ad¬ 
vances  being  received  with  great  gratitude 
by  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  people 
look  upon  Russia  as  their  most  natural  and 
most  powerful  ally.*  Russian  armies, 
Russian  ships,  and  even  Russian  intrigues, 
may  be  despised  ;  but  when  united  to 
French  influence,  French  ambition,  and 
French  resources,  they  acrjuire  the  value 
imparted  by  a  cipher  to  a  nought  which 
follows  it.  Now,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Tilsit  Treaty,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
Egypt,  and  Savoy  would  suit  France,  not 


looks  more  solemn  on  a  bright  blue  day  like 
this,  than  beneath  a  darker  sky  ;  the  great 
extent  of  ruin  being  plainer  to  the  eye  : 
and  the  sunshine  through  the  arches  of  the 
broken  aqueducts,  showing  other  broken 
arches  shining  through  them  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  distance.  When  we  have  traversed  it, 
and  look  back  from  Albano,  its  dark  undu¬ 
lating  surface  lies  below  us  like  a  stagnant 
lake,  or  like  a  broad  dull  Lethe  flowing 
round  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  separating  it 
front  all  the  world  !  How  often  have  the 
Legions,  in  triumphant  march,  gone  glitter¬ 
ing  across  that  purple  waste,  so  silent  and 
unpeopled  now  !  How  often  has  the  train  of 
captives  looked,  with  sinking  hearts,  upon 
the  distant  city,  and  beheld  its  population 
pouring  out,  to  hail  the  return  of  their 
conqueror  I  What  riot,  sensuality  and  mur¬ 
der,  have  run  mad  in  the  vast  palaces,  now 
heaps  of  brick  and  shattered  marble  !  What 
glare  of  fires,  and  roar  of  popular  tumult, 
and  wail  of  pestilence  and  famine,  have 
come  sweeping  over  the  wild  plain  where 
nothing  is  now  heard  but  the  wind,  and 
j  where  the  solitary  lizards  gambol  unmo- 
1  lested  in  the  sun  ! 


less  than  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India  would 
Russia.  May  these  be  wild  dreams!  Do 
not  ambition  and  other  passions  blind  pow¬ 
erful  monarchs,  as  well  as  men  in  a  more 
humble  sphere  of  life  ? 


TRAVELLING  LETTERS  WRITTEN  ON 
THE  ROAD. 

RY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

(Concluded.) 

XIV. 

A  RAriD  DIORAMA. 

We  are  bound  for  Naples  !  And  we  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  Eternal  City  at  yonder 
gate,  the  Gate  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano, 
where  the  two  last  objects  that  attract  the 
notice  of  a  departing  visitor,  and  the  two 
first  objects  that  attract  the  notice  of  an 
arriving  one,  are  a  proud  church  and  a ! 
decaying  ruin — g(K>d  emblems  of  Rome. 

Our  way  lies  over  the  Campagna,  which 

*  I.ouis  Philippe,  in  liis  letter  announcing  to 
Nicholas  his  accession  to  tli**  throne,  said  — 

“  (J  est  sur  vous,  Sire,  que  1 1  France  a  surtont  les 
veiix.  File  aitne  a  voir  dims  la  Kussie  son  allie 
le  plus  nature!  etle  plus  puissant.” 


The  train  of  Wine-carts  going  into 
Rome,  each  driven  by  a  shaggy  peasant 
reclining  beneath  a  little  gipsy-fashioned 
canopy  of  sheepskin,  is  ended  now,  and  we 
go  toiling  up  itito  a  higher  country  where 
there  are  trees.  The  next  day  brings  us 
oil  the  Pontine  Marshes,  wearily  flat  and 
lonesome,  and  overgrown  with  hrnshwood, 
and  swamped  with  water,  but  with  a  fine 
road  made  across  them,  shaded  by  a  long, 
long  avenue.  Here  and  there,  we  pass  a 
solitary  guard-house ;  here  and  there,  a 
hovel,  deserted,  and  walled  up.  Some 
herdsmen  loiter  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
beside  the  road,  and  soinelimes  a  flat-hot- 
tomed  boat  towed  by  a  man,  comes  rippling 
idly  along  it.  A  horseman  passes  occa¬ 
sionally,  carrying  a  long  gnu  crosswise  on 
the  saddle  before  him,  and  attended  by 
fierce  dogs  ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  astir 
save  the  wind  and  the  shadows,  until  we 
come  in  sight  of  Terracina. 

How  blue  and  bright  the  sea,  rolling 
below  the  windows  of  the  Inn  so  famous  in 
robber  stories  !  How  picturesque  the  great 
crags  and  points  t)f  rock  overhungiiig  to¬ 
morrow’s  narrow  road,  where  galley-slaves 
are  working  in  the  quarries  above,  and  the 
sentinels  who  giiaril  them  lounge  on  the 
sea-shore!  All  night  there  is  the  murmur 
of  the  sea  heuealh  the  stars;  and,  in  the 
morning,  just  at  daybreak,  the  prospect 
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Suddenly  becoming  expanded,  as  if  by  aj 
miracle,  reveals — in  the  far  distance,  across 
the  Sea  there  ! — Naples  with  its  Islands, 
and  Vesuvius  spouting  fire.  Within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole  is  jone  as  if 
it  were  a  vision  in  the  clouds,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  sea  and  sky. 

The  Neapolitan  Frontier  crossed,  after 
two  hours’  travelling  ;  and  the  hungriest  of  | 
soldiers  and  custom-house  officers  with  diffi¬ 
culty  appeased;  we  enter,  by  a  gateless j 
portal,  into  the  first  Neapolitan  town — ! 
Fondi.  Take  note  of  Fondi,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wretched  and  beggarly. 

A  filthy  channel  of  mud  and  refuse, 
meanders  down  the  centre  of  the  miserable  | 
street  :  fed  by  obscene  rivulets  that  trickle  ! 
front  the  abject  houses  There  is  not  a 
door,  a  window,  or  a  shutter  ;  not  a  ro{)f,  a  I 
wall,  a  post,  or  a  pillar,  in  all  Fondi,  but  is 
decayed,  and  crazy,  and  rotting  away.  The 
wretched  history  of  the  town,  with  all  its 
sieges  and  pillages,  by  Barbarossa  and  the 
rest,  might  have  been  acted  last  yean*  IIow 
the  gaunt  dogs  that  sneak  about  the 
miserable  street,  come  to  be  alive,  and 
undevoured  by  the  people,  is  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  the  world. 

A  hollow’-cheeked  and  scowling  people 
they  are  !  All  beggars;  but  that’s  nothing. 
Look  at  them  as  they  gather  round.  Some 
are  too  indolent  to  come  down  stairs,  or 
are  too  wisely  mistrustful  of  the  stairs,  per- 1 
baps,  to  venture  ;  so  stretch  out  their  lean  } 
hands  from  upper  windows  and  howl  ;  i 
others  come  docking  about  us,  fighting  and 
jostling  one  another,  and  demanding,  in¬ 
cessantly,  charity  for  the  love  of  (lod,  • 
charity  for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  j 
charity  for  the  love  of  all  the  Saints.  A  ^ 
group  of  miserable  children,  almost  naked, 
screaming  forth  the  same  petition,  discover 
that  they  can  see  themselves  reflected  in  the  i 
varnish  of  the  carriage,  and  begin  to  dance  | 
and  make  grimaces,  that  they  may  have 
the  i)leasnre  of  seeing  their  anti-’s  repeated 
in  this  mirror.  A  crippled  idiot,  in  the  act 
of  striking  one  of  them  who  drowns  his 
clamorous  demand  for  charity,  observes  his 
angry  counterpart  in  the  })anel,  stops  short, 
and  thrusting  out  his  tongue,  begin‘<  to  wan 
his  head  and  chatter.  The  shrill  cry  raised 
at  this,  awakens  half  a  dozen  wild  creatures 
wrapped  in  frowsy  brown  cloaks,  who  are 
lying  on  the  church  steps  w  iih  pots  and  pans 
for  sale.  'Fhese,  scrambling  up,  approach, 
and  beiT  defiantly.  “  1  am  hniigry.  (iive 
me  something.  Listen  to  me,  Signor.  I  am 
hungry  !”  Then,  a  ghastly  old  woman, 


fearful  of  being  too  late,  comes  hobbling 
down  the  street,  stretching  out  one  hand, 
and  scratching  herself  all  the  way  with  the 
other,  and  screaming,  long  before  she  can 
be  heard,  “  Charity,  charity  !  1  ’ll  go  and 
pray  for  you  directly,  beautiful  lady,  if  you’ll 
give  me  charity  !”  Lastly,  the  members 
of  a  brotherhood  for  burying  the  dead : 
hideously  masked,  and  attired  in  shabby 
black  robes,  white  at  the  skirts,  with  the 
splashes  of  many  muddy  winters:  escorted 
by  a  dirty  priest,  and  a  congenial  Cross- 
Bearer  :  come  hurrying  past.  Surrounded 
by  this  motley  concourse,  we  move  out  of 
Fondi  :  had  bright  eyes  glaring  at  us,  out 
of  the  darkness  of  every  crazy  tenement, 
like  glistening  fragments  of  its  filth  and 
putrefaction. 

A  noble  mountain-pass,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  fort  on  a  strong  eminence,  traditionally 
I  called  the  Fort  of  Fra  Diavolo;  the  old 
!  town  of  Jtri,  like  a  device  in  pastry,  built  up 
!  almost  perpendicularly,  on  a  hill,  and 
I  approached  by  long  steep  (lights  of  steps  ; 
!  beautiful  Mola  di  Gaeta,  who.se  wines,  like 
'  those  of  Albano,  have  degenerated  since 
the  days  of  Horace,  or  his  taste  for  wine 
was  bad  :  which  is  not  likely  of  one  who 
j  enjoyed  it  so  much,  and  extolled  it  so  well ; 
I  another  night  upon  the  road  at  St.  Agata; 
!  a  rest  next  day  at  Capua,  which  is  pic- 


ler  now,  as  the  soldiers  of  Praetorian  Rome 
were  wont  to  find  the  ancient  city  of  that 
name ;  a  flat  road  among  vines  festooned 
and  loo{)ed  from  tree  to  tree;  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  close  at  hand  at  last  ! — its  cone 
and  summit  whitened  with  snow  ;  and  its 
smoke  hanging  over  it,  in  the  heavy  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  day,  like  a  dense  cloud. 
So  we  go,  rattling  down  hill  into  Naples. 

A  funeral  is  coming  up  the  street,  towards 
us.  The  body,  on  an  open  bier,  borne  on 
a  kind  of  palan(}uin,  covered  with  a  gay 
cloth  of  crimson  and  gold.  ’J'he  mourners, 
in  white  gowns  and  masks.  If  there  be 
death  abroad  life  is  well  represented  too; 
for  all  Naples  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
doors,  and  tearing  to  and  fro  in  carriages. 
Some  of  these,  the  common  Vetturino  ve¬ 
hicles,  are  drawti  by  three  horses  abreast, 
decked  with  smart  trap|)ings  and  great 
abundance  f>f  brazen  ornament,  and  always 
going  very  fast.  Not  that  their  h):ids  are 
light;  fiir  the  smallest  of  them  has  at  least 
SIX  people  inside,  four  in  front,  four  or  five 
more  liamrirm  on  behind,  and  two  or  three 
more  in  a  net  or  bag  below  the  axle-tree, 
where  they  lie  half-sulfocated  with  mud 
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and  dust.  Exhibitors  of  Punch,  buffo  i  nary  waistcoat  pocket  when  lie  is  told  the 
singers  with  guitars,  reciters  of  poetry,  1  price,  and  walks  away  without  a  word : 
reciters  of  stories,  a  row  of  cheap  ex-  j  having  thoroughly  conveyed  to  the  seller 
hibitions  with  clowns  and  showmen,  drums  j  that  he  considers  it  too  dear.  Two  people 


and  trumpets,  painted  cloths,  representing  j 
the  wonders  w'ithin,  and  admiring  crowds  . 
assembled  without,  assist  the  whirl  and  j 
bustle.  Ragged  lazzaroni  lie  asleep  in  j 
doorways,  archways,  and  kennels  ;  the  gen-  j 
try,  gaily  dressed,  are  dashing  up  and  down  j 
in  carriages  on  the  Chiaja,  or  walking  in 
the  Public  Gardens ;  and  quiet  letter-writers, 
perched  behind  their  little  desks  and  ink- 
stands  under  the  Portico  of  the  Great  | 
Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  in  the  public  street, ! 
are  waiting  for  clients. 

Here  is  a  Galley-slave  in  chains,  who 
wants  a  letter  written  to  a  friend.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  a  clerkly-looking  man,  sitting 
under  the  corner  arch,  and  makes  his 
bargain.  He  has  obtained  permission  of 
the  Sentinel  who  guards  him  ;  who  stands 
near,  leanincf  asrainst  the  wall  and  cracking 
nuts.  The  Galley-slave  dictates  in  the  ear 
of  the  letter-writer,  what  he  desires  to  say  ; 
and  as  he  can’t  read  writing,  looks  intently 
in  his  face,  to  read  there  whether  he  sets 
down  faithfully  what  he  is  told.  After  a 
time,  the  Galley-slave  becomes  discursive — 
incoherent.  The  Secretary  pauses  and 
rubs  his  chin,  'fhe  Galley-slave  is  voluble 
and  energetic.  The  Secretary,  at  length, 
catches  the  idea,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  word  it,  sets  it  down  ; 
stopping,  now  and  then,  to  glance  back  at 
his  text  admiringly.  The  Galley-slave  is 
silent.  The  Soldier  stoically  cracks  his 
nuts.  Is  there  any  thing  more  to  say  ?  in¬ 
quires  the  letter-writer.  No  more.  Then 
listen,  friend  of  mine.  He  reads  it  through. 
The  Galley-slave  is  quite  enchanted.  It  is 
folded,  and  addressed,  and  given  to  him, 
and  he  pays  the  fee.  The  Secretary  falls 
back  indolently  in  his  chair,  and  takes  a 
book.  The  Galley-slave  gathers  up  an  empty 
sack.  The  Sentinel  throws  away  a  handful 
of  nut-shells,  shoulders  his  musket,  and 
away  they  go  together. 

Why  do  the  beggars  rap  their  chins  con¬ 
stantly,  with  their  right  hands,  when  you 
look  at  them?  Every  thing  is  done  in  pan¬ 
tomime  in  Naples,  and  that  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  sign  for  hunger.  A  man  who  is 
quarrelling  with  another,  yonder,  lays  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
left,  and  shakes  the  two  thumbs — expressive 
of  a  donkey’s  ears — whereat  his  adversary 
is  goaded  to  desperation.  Two  people  bar¬ 
gaining  for  fish,  the  buyer  empties  an  imagi- 


in  carriages,  meeting,  one  touches  his  lips, 
twice  or  thrice,  holds  up  the  five  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  and  gives  a  horizontal  cut 
in  the  air  with  the  palm.  'I'lie  other  nods 
briskly  and  goes  his  way.  He  has  been 
invited  to  a  friendly  dinner  at  half-past  five 
o’clock,  and  will  certainly  come. 

All  over  Italy,  a  peculiar  shake  of  the 
right  hand  from  the  wrist,  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  stretched  out,  expresses  a  negative — 
the  only  negative  beggars  will  ever  under¬ 
stand.  But,  in  Naples,  those  five  fingers 
are  a  copious  language. 

All  this,  and  every  other  kind  of  out-door 
life  and  stir,  and  maccaroni-eating  at  sun¬ 
set,  and  flow'er-selling  all  day  long,  and 
begging  and  stealing  every  where  and  at  all 
hours,  you  see  upon  the  bright  sea-shore, 
where  the  w'aves  of  the  Bay  sparkle  merri¬ 
ly.  But,  lovers  and  hunters  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque,  let  us  not  keep  too  studiously  out  of 
view,  the  miserable  depravity,  degradation, 
and  wretchedness,  with  which  this  gay 
Neapolitan  life  is  inseparably  associated! 
It  is  not  w'ell  to  find  Saint  Giles’s  so  repul¬ 
sive,  and  the  Porta  Capuana  so  attractive. 
A  pair  of  naked  legs  and  a  ragged  red  scarf, 
do  not  make  all  the  difterence  between 
what  is  interesting  and  what  is  coarse  and 
odious!  Painting  and  poetizing  for  ever,  if 
you  will,  the  beauties  of  this  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lovely  .‘«pot  of  earth,  let  us,  as  our 
duty,  try  to  a.ssociatc  a  new  picturesque 
with  some  faint  recognition  of  man’s  desti- 
ny  and  capabilities;  more  hopeful,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  among  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  North 
Pole,  than  in  the  sun  and  bloom  of  Naples. 

Capri — once  made  odious  by  the  deified 
beast  'Piberius — Ischia  Procida,  and  the 
thousand  distant  beauties  of  the  Bay,  lie  in 
the  blue  sea  yonder,  changing  in  the  mist 
and  sunshine  twenty  times  a-day ;  now 
close  <at  hand,  now  far  otf,  now  unseen. 
The  fairest  country  in  the  world,  is  spread 
about  us.  Whether  we  turn  towards  the 
Miseno  shore  of  the  splendid  watery  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  go  by  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  to 
the  Grotto  del  Cane  and  away  to  Baije ;  or 
take  the  other  way,  towards  Vesuvius  and 
Sorrento,  it  is  one  succession  of  delights. 
In  the  last-named  direction,  where,  over 
doors  and  archways,  there  are  countless 
little  images  of  San  Gennaro,  with  his 
Canute’s  hand  stretched  out,  to  check  the 
fury  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  we  are  car- 
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ried  pleasantly,  by  a  railroad  on  the  beau-  faintly  red  also,  sometimes,  when  these  mir- 
tiful  Sea  Beach,  past  the  town  of  Torre  del  acles  occur. 

Greco,  built  upon  the  ashes  of  the  former  The  old,  old  men  who  live  in  hovels  at 
town  destroyer!  by  an  eruption  of  V^esuvius,  the  entrance  of  these  ancient  catacombs, 
w'ithin  a  hundred  years;  and  past  the  Hat-  and  who,  in  their  age  and  infirmity,  seem 
roofed  houses,  granaries,  and  maccaroni  waiting  here  to  be  buried  themselves,  are 
manufactories;  to  Castel-a-mare,  with  its  members  of  a  curious  body,  called  the 
ruined  castle,  now’  inhabited  by  fishermen,  Iloyal  Hospital,  who  are  the  oiiicial  atten- 
standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  heap  oi  rocks,  dants  at  funerals.  Two  of  these  old  spectres 
Here,  the  railroad  terminates;  but,  hence  totter  away,  with  lighted  tapers,  to  show’ the 
we  may  ride  on,  by  an  unbroken  succession  caverns  of  death — as  unconcerned  as  if  tliey 
of  enchanting  bays,  and  beautiful  scenery,  were  immortal.  They  were  used  as  burying- 
sloping  from  the  highest  summit  of  Saint !  places  for  three  hundred  years ;  and,  in  one 
Angelo,  the  highest  neighboring  mountain,  j  part,  is  a  large  pit  full  of  skulls  and  bones, 
down  to  the  w  ater’s  edge — among  vineyards,!  said  to  be  the  sad  remains  of  a  great 
olive  trees,  gardens  of  oranges  and  lemons,'  mortality  occasioned  by  a  plague.  In  the 
orchards,  heaped  up  rocks,  green  gorges  j  rest,  there  is  nothing  but  dust.  They  con- 
in  the  hills — and  by  the  bases  of  snow-!  sist  chiefly  of  great  wide  corridors  and 
covered  heights,  and  through  small  towiisi  labyrinths,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  At  the 
with  handsome,  dark-haired  women  at  the|  end  of  some  of  these  long  passages,  are 
doors — and  past  delicious  summer  villas — 1  unexpected  glimpses  of  the  daylight,  shining 
to  Sorrento,  where  the  Poet  Tasso  drewi  down  from  above.  It  looks  as  ghastly  and 
his  in.spiration  from  the  beauty  surrounding  I  as  strange  ;  among  the  torches,  and  the 
him.  Returning  we  may  climb  the  heights'  dust,  and  the  dark  vaults  :  as  if  it,  too,  were 
above  Castel-a-mare  and  looking  down '  dead  and  buried. 

among  the  boughs  and  leaves,  see  the  crisp  The  present  burial-place  lies  out  yonder, 
water  glistening  in  the  sun ;  and  clusters  on  a  hill  between  the  city  and  Vesuvius, 
of  white  houses  in  distant  Naples,  dwin-  The  old  Campo  Santo  with  its  three  hun- 
dling,  in  the  great  extent  of  prospect,  down  dred  and  sixty-five  pits,  is  only  used  for 
to  dice.  The  coming  back  to  the  city,  by  those  who  die  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 

are  unclaimed  by  their  friends.  The  grace¬ 
ful  new  cemetery,  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  though  yet  unfinished,  has  already 
many  graves  among  its  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  airy  colonnades.  It  might  be  reasonably 
objected  elsewhere,  that  some  of  the  tombs 
are  meretricious  and  too  fanciful ;  but  the 
general  brightness  seems  to  justify  it  here  ; 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  separated  from  them 
by  a  lovely  slope  of  ground,  exalts  and  mad¬ 
dens  the  scene. 

If  it  be  solemn  to  behold,  from  this  new 
City  of  the  Dead,  with  its  dark  smoke 
hanging  in  the  clear  sky,  how  much  more 
awful  and  impressive  is  it,  viewed  from  the 
ghostly  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  I 
Stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  market¬ 
place  of  Pompeii,  and  look  up  the  silent 
streets  through  the  ruined  temples  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Isis,  over  the  broken  houses  with 
their  inmost  sanctuaries  open  to  the  day, 
away  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  bright  and  snowy 
in  the  peaceful  distance ;  and  lose  all  count  of 
time,  and  heed  of  other  things,  in  the  strange 
and  melancholy  sensation  of  seeing  the  De¬ 
stroyed  and  the  Destroyer  making  this  quiet 
picture  in  thesun.  Then, ramble  on,  and  see, 
at  every  turn,  the  little  familiar  tokens  of  hu¬ 
ll  is  said  that  the  officiating  priests  turn  j  man  habitation  and  every-day  pursuits  ;  the 


the  beach,  again,  at  sunset,  with  the  glow¬ 
ing  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  darkening 
mountain,  with  its  smoke  and  flame,  upon 
the  other :  is  a  sublime  conclusion  to  the 
glory  of  the  day. 

That  church  by  the  Porta  Capuana — 
near  the  old  fisherrnarket,  in  the  dirtiest 
quarter  of  dirty  Naples,  where  the  revolt  of 
Massaniello  began — is  memorable  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest 

o  ^ 

proclamations  to  the  people,  and  is  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable  for  nothing  else,  unless 
it  be  its  waxen  and  bejewelled  Saint  in  a 
glass  case,  with  two  odd  hands;  or  the 
enormous  number  of  beggars  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  rapping  their  chins  there,  like  a 
battery  of  castanets.  The  cathedral  with 
the  beautiful  door,  and  the  columns  of 
African  and  Egyptian  granite  that  once 
ornamented  the  temple  of  Apollo,  contains 
the  famous  sacred  blood  of  San  Gennaro  or 
Januarius  :  w’hich  is  preserved  in  two  phials 
in  asilver  tabernacle, and  miraculously  lique¬ 
fies  three  times  a  year.to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  people.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
stone  (distant  some  miles)  where  the  Saint 
suffered  martyrdom,  becomes  faintly  red. 
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chafing  of  the  bucket-rope  in  the  stone  rim 
of  the  exhausted  well;  the  track  of  carriagc- 
wherls  in  the  pavement  of  the  street ;  the 
marks  of  drinking-vessels  on  the  stone 
counter  of  the  wineshop  ;  the  Amphora;  in 
private  cellars,  stored  away  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  undisturbeil  lo  this 
hour — all  rendering  the  solitude  and  dea<lly 
lonesomeness  of  the  place  ten  thousand 
times  more  solemn,  tlian  if  the  volcano,  in 
its  fury,  had  swept  the  city  from  the  earth, 
and  sunk  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

After  it  was  shaken  by  the  eartlujuake 
which  preceded  the  eruption,  workmen 
were  enjiloyed  in  shaping  out,  in  stone,  new 
ornaments  for  temples  and  other  buildings 
that  had  suffered.  Here  lies  their  work, 
outside  the  city  gate,  as  if  they  would  return 
to-morrow. 

In  the  cellar  of  Diomede’s  house,  where 
certain  skeletons  were  found  huddled  to¬ 
gether,  close  to  the  door,  the  impression  of 
their  bodies  on  the  ashes,  hardened  with 
the  ashes,  and  became  stamped  and  fixed 
there,  after  they  had  shrunk  inside,  to 
Bcaiily  bones.  So,  in  the  theatre  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  a  comic  mask,  floating  on  the  stream 
W'hen  it  was  hot  and  liquid,  stamped  its 
mimic  features  in  it  as  it  hardened  into 
Btone ;  and  now,  it  turns  upon  the  stranger 
the  fantastic  look  it  turned  upon  the  au¬ 
diences  in  that  same  Theatre,  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Next  to  the  wonder  of  going  up  and  down 
the  streets,  and  in  and  out  of  the  houses, 
and  traversing  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
temples  of  a  religion  that  has  vanished  from 
the  earth,  and  finding  so  many  fresh  traces 
of  remote  antiquity:  as  if  the  course  of 
Time  had  been  stopped  after  this  desolation, 
and  there  had  been  no  nights  and  days, 
months,  years,  and  centuries,  since  ;  no¬ 
thing  is  more  impressive  and  terrible  than 
the  many  evidences  of  the  searching  nature 
of  the  ashes,  as  bespeaking  their  irresistible 
power,  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
them.  In  the  winecellars,  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  earthen  vessels :  displacing 
the  wine  and  choking  them,  to  the  brim, 
with  dust.  In  the  tombs,  they  forced  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  from  the  funeral  urns, 
and  rained  new  ruin  even  into  them.  'I’he 
mouths  and  eyes,  and  skulls  of  all  the 
skeletons,  were  stuffed  with  this  terrible 
hail.  In  Herculaneum,  where  the  flood  was 
of  a  different  and  a  heavier  kind,  it  rolled 
in  like  a  sea.  Imagine  a  deluge  of  water 
turned  lo  marble,  at  its  height — and  that  is 
what  is  called  “  the  lava”  here. 


[Oct. 

Some  workmen  were  digging  the  gloomy 
well  on  the  brink  of  which  we  now  stand, 
looking  down,  when  they  came  on  some  of 
the  stone  benches  of  the  Theatre — those 
steps  (for  such  they  seem)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation — and  found  the  buried  city 
of  Herculaneum.  Presently  going  down, 
with  lighted  torches,  we  are  perplexed  by 
great  walls  of  monstrous  thickness,  rising 
up  between  the  benches,  shutting  out  the 
stage,  obtruding  their  shapeless  forms  in 
absurd  places,  confusing  the  whole  plan, 
and  making  it  a  disordered  dream.  We  can¬ 
not,  at  first,  believe,  or  picture  to  ourselves, 
that  Tins  came  rolling  in,  and  drowned 
the  city  ;  arul  that  all  that  is  not  here,  has 
been  cut  away,  by  the  axe,  like  solid  stone. 
But  this  perceived  and  understood,  the 
horror  and  oppression  of  its  presence  are 
indescribable. 

Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  in  the 
roofless  chambers  of  both  cities,  or  carefully 
removed  to  the  museum  of  Najiles,  are  as 
fresh  and  plain,  as  if  they  bad  been  executed 
yesterday.  Here,  are  subjects  of  still  life, 
as  provisions,  dead  game,  bottles,  glasses, 
and  the  like  ;  familiar  classical  stories,  or 
mythological  fables,  always  forcibly  and 
plainly  told ;  conceits  of  Cupids,  quar¬ 
relling,  sporting,  working  at  trades;  the¬ 
atrical  rehearsals  ;  poets  reading  their  pro¬ 
ductions  to  their  friends;  inscriptions  chalk¬ 
ed  upon  the  walls  ;  political  squibs,  adver- 
ti.sements,  rough  drawings  by  schoolboys; 
everything  to  people  and  restore  the  ancient 
cities  in  the  fancy  of  their  wondering  visitor. 
Furniture,  too,  you  see,  of  every  kind — 
lamps,  tables,  couches ;  vessels  for  eating, 
drinking,  and  cooking  ;  workmen’s  tools, 
surgical  instruments,  tickets  for  the  the¬ 
atre,  pieces  of  money,  personal  ornaments, 
bunches  of  keys  found  clenched  in  the 
grasp  of  skeletons,  helmets  of  guards  and 
warriors  ;  little  household  bells,  yet  musical 
with  thf*ir  old  domestic  tones. 

The  least  among  these  objects,  lends  its 
aid  to  swell  the  interest  of  Vesuvius,  and 
invest  it  with  a  perfect  fascination.  'I'lie 
looking,  from  either  ruined  city,  into  the 
neighborin'!  srounds  overirrown  with  beau- 
tifui  vines  and  luxuriant  trees;  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  house  upon  house,  temple  on 
temple,  building  after  building,  and  street 
after  street,  are  still  lying  underneath  the 
roots  of  all  the  quiet  cultivation,  waiting  to  be 
turned  up  to  the  light  of  day  ;  is  something 
so  wonderful,  so  full  of  mystery,  so  cap¬ 
tivating  to  the  imagination,  that  one  would 
think  it  would  be  paramount,  and  yield  to 
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nothing  else.  To  notliing  but  Vesuvius:  participates  in  the  tumult,  and  gets  trodden 
but  the  iiioumaiii  is  the  genius  of  the  scene,  on  by  the  cattle. 

From  every  indication  of  the  ruin  it  has  After  much  violent  skirmishing,  and 
worked,  we  look,  again,  with  an  absorbing  more  moise  than  would  suffice  for  the 
interest,  to  where  its  smoke  is  rising  up  storming  of  Naples,  the  procession  starts, 
into  the  .sky.  It  is  beyond  us,  as  we  thread  'I'he  head  guide,  who  is  liberally  paid  for 
the  ruined  streets;  above  us,  as  we  stand  all  the  attendants,  rides  a  little  in  advance 
upon  the  mined  walls  ;  we  follow  it  through  of  the  party;  the  other  thirty  guides  pro- 
every  vist.a  of  broken  columns,  as,  we  ceed  on  foot.  Fight  go  forward  with  the 
wander  througli  the  empty  courtyards  of  the  litters  that  are  to  he  used  by  and  by;  and 
houses  ;  and  through  the  gailandings  and  the  remaining  tw<i-and-twenty  beg. 
interlaciiigs  of  every  wanton  vine.  Turning  We  ascend,  gradually,  by  stony  lanes  like 
away  to  Piestuin  yonder,  to  see,  the  awful  rough  broad  tlighis  of  stairs,  for  some  time, 
structures  built,  the  least  aged  of  them,  1  At  length  we  leave  these,  and  the  vineyards 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  either  side  of  them,  and  emerge  upon  a 
and  standing  yet,  erect  in  lonely  majesty,  bleak  bare  region  where  the  lava  lies  con- 
upon  the  wild,  malaria-blighted  plain — we  lusedly,  in  enormous  rusty  masses  :  as  if 
watch  Vesuvius  as  it  disappears  from  the  the  earth  had  been  ploughed  up  by  burning 
prospect,  and  watch  for  it  again,  on  our  thunderbolts.  And  now,  we  halt  tosee  the 
return,  with  the  same  thrill  of  interest  :  as  sun  set.  The  change  that  falls  upon  the 
the  doom  and  destiny  of  all  this  beautiful  dreary  region,  and  on  the  whole  mountain, 
country,  biding  its  terrible  time.  as  its  red  light  fades,  and  the  night  comes 

on,  and  the  unutterable  solemnity  and 

It  is  very  warm  in  the  sun,  on  this  early 
spring-day,  when  w’e  return  from  Paestum, 
but  very  cold  in  the  shade :  insomuch  that 
although  we  may  lunch,  pleasantly,  at  noon, 
in  the  open  air,  by  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  the 
neighboring  rivulet  supplies  thick  ice  for 
our  wine.  But,  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  :  larly,  from  the  spot  where  we  dismount, 
there  is  not  a  cloud  or  speck  of  vapor  in  'I'he  only  light  is  reflected  from  the  siiow, 
the  whole  blue  sky,  looking  down  upon  the  deep,  hard,  and  white,  with  which  the  cone 
bay  of  Naples;  and  the  moon  will  be  at  is  covered.  It  is  now  intensely  cold,  and 
the  full  to-night.  No  matter  that  the  snow  the  air  is  piercing.  The  thirty-one  have 
and  ice  lie  thick  upon  the  summit  of  Vesu-  brought  no  torches,  knowing  that  the  moon 
vius,  or  that  we  have  been  on  .foot  all  day  will  rise  before  we  reach  the  top.  Two  of 
at  Pompeii,  or  that  croakers  maintain  that  the  litters  are  devoted  to  the  two  ladies; 
strangers  should  not  be  on  the  mountain  the  third,  to  a  rather  heavy  gentleman  from 
by  night,  in  such  an  unusual  sea.son.  Let  Naples,  whose  hospitality  and  good-nature 
us  take  atlvanlage  of  the  fine  weather :  have  attached  him  to  the  expedition,  and 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Resina,  the  determined  him  to  assist  in  doing  the 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  honors  of  the  mountain.  The  rather  heavy 
prepare  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  can,  on  so  gentleman  is  carried  by  fifteen  men  ;  each 
short  a  notice,  at  the  Guide’s  house ;  ascend  of  the  ladies  by  lialf  a  dozen.  We  who 
at  once,  and  have  sunset  half-way  up,  moon-  walk,  make  the  best  use  of  our  staves; 
light  at  the  top,  and  midnight  to  come  and  .so  the  whole  party  begin  to  labor 
down  in  !  upw'ard  over  the  snow — a.s  if  they  were 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  is  toiling  to  the  summit  of  an  antediluvian 
a  terrible  uproar  in  the  little  stable-yard  of  Twellih-cake. 

Signior  Salvatore,  the  recognized  head-  We  are  a  long  time  toiling  up  ;  and  the 
guide  with  the  gold  band  round  his  cap;  head  guide  looks  oddly  about  him  when  one 
and  thirty  under-guide.s,  who  are  all  scuf-  of  the  company — not  an  Italian,  ihouL'’h  an 
fling  and  screaming  at  once,  are  preparing  habitue  of  the  mountain  for  many  years  : 
half  a  dozen  stiddled  ponies,  three  litters,  whom  ue  will  call,  for  our  pre.-eni  purpose, 
and  some  ^tout  staves,  for  the  journey.  Fvery  .Mr.  Pickle  of  Portici — suggests  that,  as  it 
one  of  the  tliirty  quarrels  with  the  other  is  freezing  hard,  and  the  usual  footing  of 
twenty-nine,  and  frightens  the  six  ponies;  ashes  is  covered  by  the.  snow  and  ice,  it 
and  as  much  of  the  village  as  can  possibly  vvill  surely  he  difficult  to  descend.  But 
squeeze  itself  into  the  little  stable-yard,  the  sight  of  the  litters  above,  tilling  up  and 


dreariness  that  reign  around,  who  that  has 
witnessed  it,  can  ever  forget! 

It  is  dark,  when  after  winding,  for  some 
time,  over  the  broken  ground,  we  arrive  at 
the  foot  of  the  cone  :  which  is  extremely 
sleep,  and  seems  to  rise,  almost  perpendicu- 
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down,  and  jerking  from  this  side  to  that,  as 
the  bearers  continually  slip  and  stumble, 
diverts  our  attention  :  more  especially  as 
the  whole  length  of  the  rather  heavy  gentle¬ 
man  is,  at  that  moment,  presented  to  us 
alarmingly  foreshortened,  with  his  head 
downwards. 

The  rising  of  the  moon  soon  afterwards 
revives  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  Hearers. 
Stimulating  each  other  with  their  usual 
watchword,  “Courage,  friend!  It  is  to  eat 
Maccaroni  !”  they  press  on,  gallantly,  for 
the  summit. 

From  tinging  the  top  of  the  snow  above 
us  with  a  band  of  light,  and  pouring  it  in 
a  stream  through  the  valley  below,  while  we 
have  been  ascending  in  the  dark,  the  moon 
soon  lights  the  whole  white  mountain  side 
and  the  broad  sea  down  below,  and  tiny 
Naples  in  the  distance,  and  every  village  in 
the  country  round.  The  whole  prospect  is  in 
this  lovely  state,  when  we  come  upon  the 
platform  on  the  mountain-top — the  region 
of  Fire — an  exhausted  crater  formed  of 
great  masses  of  gigantic  cinders,  like  blocks 
of  stone  from  some  tremendous  waterfall, 
burnt  up  ;  from  every  chink  and  crevice  of 
which,  hot,  sulphurous  smoke  is  pouring 
out:  while,  from  another  conical-shaped 
hill,  the  present  crater,  rising  abruptly  from 
this  platform  at  the  end,  great  sheets  of  lire 
are  streaming  forth  ;  reddening  the  night 
with  flame,  blackening  it  w  ith  smoke,  and 
spotting  it  with  red-hot  stones  and  cinders, 
that  fly  up  into  the  air  like  feathers,  and 
fall  down  like  lead.  What  words  can  paint 
the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  this  scene ! 

The  broken  ground  ;  the  smoke ;  the  sense 
of  suffocation  from  the  sulphur;  the  fear  of 
falling  dow'ii  through  the  crevices  in  the 
yawning  ground  ;  the  stopping,  every  now 
and  then,  for  somebody  who  is  missing  in  the 
dark  (for  the  dense  smoke  now  obscures  the 
moon) ;  the  intolerable  noise  of  the  thirty  ; 
and  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  mountain ; 
make  it  a  scene  of  such  confusion,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  reel  again.  But,  drag¬ 
ging  the  ladies  through  it  and  across  another 
exhausted  crater  to  the  foot  of  the  present 
Volcano,  w’e  approach  close  to  it  on  the 
windy  side,  and  then  sit  down  among  the  hot 
ashes  at  its  foot,  and  look  up  a  silence  ;  faint¬ 
ly  estimating  the  action  that  is  going  on 
within  from  its  being  full  a  hundred  feet  high¬ 
er,  at  this  minute,  than  it  was  six  weeks  ago. 

There  is  something  in  the  fire  and  roar, 
that  generates  an  irresistible  desire  to  get 
nearer  to  it.  We  cannot  rest  long,  without 
itarting  off,  two  of  us,  on  our  hands  and 
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knees,  accompanied  by  the  hea«l  guide,  to 
climb  to  the  brim  of  the  flaming  crater, 
and  try  to  look  in.  Meanwhile,  the  thirty 
yell,  as  with  one  voice,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
jiroceeding,  and  call  to  us  to  come  back; 
frightening  the  rest  of  the  party  out  of 
their  wits. 

What  with  their  noise,  and  what  with 
the  trembling  of  the  thin  crust  of  ground, 
that  seems  about  to  open  underneath  our 
feet  and  plunge  us  in  the  burning  gulf 
below  (which  is  the  real  danger,  if  there  be 
any) ;  and  what  with  the  flashing  of  the 
fire  in  our  faces,  and  the  shower  of  red-hot 
ashes  that  is  raining  down,  and  the  cooking 
smoke  and  sulphur ;  we  may  well  feel 
giddy  and  irrational,  like  drunken  men. 
But  we  contrive  to  climb  up  to  the  brim, 
and  look  down,  for  a  moment,  into  the  Hell 
of  boiling  fire  below.  Then,  we  all  three 
come  rolling  down  ;  blackened  and  singed, 
and  scorched  and  hot  and  giddy  :  and  each 
w  ith  his  dress  alight  in  half  a  dozen  nlaces. 

You  have  read,  a  thousand  times,  that 
the  usual  way  of  descending,  is  by  sliding 
down  the  ashes:  which,  forming  a  gradually 
increasing  ledge  below  the  feet,  prevents 
too  rapid  a  descent.  But,  when  we  have 
crossed  the  two  exhausted  craters  on  our 
way  back,  and  are  come  to  this  precipitous 
place,  there  is  (as  Mr.  Pickle  has  foretold) 
no  vestige  of  ashes  to  be  seen  ;  the  whole 
being  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice. 

In  this  dilemma,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
guides  cautiously  join  hands,  and  make  a 
chain  of  men  ;  of  w'hom  the  foremost  beat, 
as  well  as  they  can,  a  rough  track  with 
their  sticks,  down  which  we  prepare  to 
follow.  The  way  being  fearfully  steep,  and 
none  of  the  party — even  of  the  thirty — be¬ 
ing  able  to  keep  their  feet  for  six  paces  to¬ 
gether,  the  ladies  are  taken  out  of  their 
litters,  and  placed  each  between  two  careful 
persons;  while  others  of  the  thirty  hold  by 
their  skirts,  to  prevent  their  falling  forward 
— a  necessary  precaution,  tending  to  the 
immediate  and  hopeless  dilapidation  of  their 
apparel.  The  rather  heavy  gentleman  is 
adjured  to  leave  his  litter  too,  and  be  escort¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  he  resolves  to 
be  brought  down  as  he  was  brought  up,  on 
the  principle  that  his  fifteen  bearers  are  not 
likely  to  tumble  all  at  once,  and  that  he  is 
safer  so,  than  trusting  to  his  own  legs. 

In  this  order,  we  begin  the  descent : 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  shtffl  ng  on 
the  ice :  always  proceeding  much  more 
quietly  and  slowly,  than  on  our  upward 
way  ;  and  constantly  alarmed  by  the  falling 
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among  ns  of  somebody  from  behind,  who 
endangers  the  fooling  of  the  whole  party, 
and  clings  pertinaciously  to  anybody’s 
ankles.  It  is  impossible  for  the  litter  to  be 
in  advance,  loo,  as  the  track  has  to  be 
made ;  and  its  appearance  behind  us,  over¬ 
head — with  some  one  or  other  of  the  bearers 
always  down,  and  the  rather  heavy  gentle¬ 
man  with  his  legs  always  in  the  air — is  very 
threatening  and  frightful.  We  have  gone 
on  thus  a  very  little  way,  painfully  and  anx- 1 
iously,  but  (piile  merrily,  and  regarding  it 
as  a  great  success — and  have  all  fallen 
several  times,  and  have  all  been  stopped, 
somehow  or  other,  as  we  were  sliding 
away — when  Mr.  Pickle,  of  P(^rtici,  in  the 
act  of  remarking  on  these  uncommon  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  quite  beyond  his  experience, 
stumbles,  falls,  disengages  himself,  with 
quick  presence  of  mind,  from  those  about 
him,|)lunges  away  head  foremost,  and  rolls, 
over  and  over,  down  the  whole  surface  of 
the  cone  ! 

Sickening  as  it  is  to  look,  and  be  so 
powerless  to  help  him,  I  see  him  there,  in  I 
the  moonlight — I  have  had  such  a  dream 
often — skimming  over  the  white  ice,  like  a 
cannon-ball.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
there  is  a  cry  from  behind  ;  and  a  man  who 
has  carried  a  light  basket  of  spare  cloaks 
on  his  head,  comes  rolling  past,  at  the  same 
frightful  speed,  closely  followed  by  a  boy. 
At  this  climax  of  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
the  remaining  eight-and-twenty  vociferate 
to  that  degree,  that  a  pack  of  wolves  would 
be  music  to  them  ! 

Giddy,  and  bloody,  and  a  mere  bundle 
of  rags,  is  Fickle  of  Fortici  when  we  reach 
the  place  where  we  dismounted,  and  where 
the  horses  are  waiting;  but,  thank  God, 
sound  in  limb!  And  never  are  w’e  likely  to 
be  more  glad  to  see  a  man  alive  and  on 
his  feet,  then  to  see  him  now — making  light 
of  it  too,  though  sorely  bruised  and  in  great 
pain.  The  boy  is  brought  into  the  Her¬ 
mitage  on  the  Mountain,  w'hile  we  are  at 
supper,  with  his  head  tied  up ;  and  the 
man  is  heard  of  some  hours  afterwards.  lie 
too  is  bruised  and  stunned,  but  has  broken 
no  bones;  the  snow  having,  fortunately, 
covered  all  the  larger  blocks  of  rock  and 
stone,  and  rendered  them  harmless. 

After  a  cheerful  meal,  and  a  good  rest 
before  a  blazing  fire,  we  again  take  horse, 
and  continue  our  descent  to  Salvatore’s 
house — very  slowly,  by  reason  of  our 
bruised  friend  being  hardly  able  to  keep  the 
saddle,  or  endure  the  pain  of  motion. 
Though  it  is  so  late  at  night,  or  early  in 
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the  morning,  all  the  people  of  the  village 
are  waiting  about  the  little  stable-yard 
when  we  arrive,  and  looking  up  the  road  by 
which  we  are  expected.  Our  appearance 
is  hailed  with  a  great  clamor  of  tongues, 
and  a  general  sensation  for  which  in  our 
modesty  w’e  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count,  until,  turning  into  the  yard,  we  find  | 
that  one  of  a  party  of  French  gentlemen  * 
I  w  ho  were  on  the  mountain  at  the  same  time 
is  lying  on  some  straw  in  the  stable,  with  a 
broken  limb  ;  looking  like  Death,  and  suf¬ 
fering  great  torture  ;  and  that  w  e  w  ere  con¬ 
fidently  supposed  to  have  encountered  some 
worse  accident. 

So,  “well  returned,  and  Heaven  be 
praised  !”  as  the  cheerful  Vettun'no,  who 
has  borne  us  company  all  the  way  from  Fisa, 
says,  with  all  his  heart !  And  away  w'ilh  his 
ready  horses,  into  sleeping  Naples! 

It  wakes  again  to  Folicinelli  and  pick¬ 
pockets,  burtb  singers  and  beggars,  rags, 
puppets,  flowers,  brightness,  dirt,  and  uni¬ 
versal  degradation;  airing  its  Harlequin 
suit  in  the  sun-shine,  next  day  and  every 
day ;  singing,  starving,  dancing,  gaming, 
on  the  seashore ;  and  leaving  all  labor  to 
the  burning  mountain,  which  is  ever  at  its 
work. 

Our  English  dilettanti  would  be  very 
pathetic  on  the  subject  of  the  national  taste, 
if  they  could  hear  an  Italian  opera  half  as 
badly  sung  in  England  as  we  m.ay  hear  the 
Foscari  performed,  to-night,  in  the  splendid 
theatre  of  San  Carlo.  But,  for  astonishing 
truth  and  spirit  in  seizing  and  embodying 
the  real  life  about  it,  the  shabby  little  San 
Carlino  Theatre — the  rickelty  house  one 
story  high,  with  a  staring  picture  outside : 
down  among  the  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  tumblers,  and  the  lady  conjurer — is 
without  a  rival  anywhere. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
real  life  of  Naples,  at  which  we  may  take 
a  glance  before  w’e  go— the  Lotteries. 

They  prevail  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  but 
are  particularly  obvious,  in  their  effects 
and  influences,  here.  They  are  drawn 
every  Saturday.  They  bring  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  Government ;  and  diffuse  a 
taste  for  gambling  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  which  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
coffers  of  the  state,  and  very  ruinous  to 
themselves.  The  lowest  stake  is  one  grain  ; 
less  than  a  farthing.  One  hundred  num¬ 
bers — from  one  to  a  hundred,  inclusive — are 
put  into  a  box.  Five  are  drawn.  Those 
are  the  prizes.  I  buy  three  numbers.  If 
one  of  them  come  up,  I  win  a  small  prize. 
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If  two,  some  hundreds  of  times  my  stake. 
If  three,  three  tliousand  five  hundred  times 
niy  stake.  J  stake  (or  play  as  they  call  it) 
what  I  can  upon  niy  numbers,  and  buy 
what  numbers,  I  please.  The  amount  1 
play,  I  pay  at  the  lottery  office  where  1  pur¬ 
chase  tiie  ticket  audit  is  slated. on  the 
ticket  itself. 

Every  lottery  office  keeps  a  printed  book, 
an  Universal  Lottery  Diviner,  where  every 
possible  accident  and  circumstance  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  has  a  number  against  it.  For 
instance,  let  us  take  two  carlini — about 
sevenpence.  On  our  way  to  the  lottery 
office,  we  run  against  a  black  man.  When 
we  get  there,  we  say  gravely,  “  The  Divin¬ 
er.”  It  is  handed  over  the  counter,  as  a 
serious  matter  of  business.  We  look  at 
black  man.  Such  a  number.  “  Give  us 
that.”  We  look  at  running  against  a  person 
in  the  street.  “  Give  us  that.”  We  look 
at  the  name  of  the  street  itself  “  Give  us 
that.”  Now,  we  have  our  three  numbers. 

If  the  roof  of  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo 
were  to  fall  in,  so  many  people  would  play 
upon  the  numbers  attached  to  such  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  Diviner,  that  the  Government 
would  soon  close  these  numbers,  and  de¬ 
cline  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  any  more 
upon  them.  This  often  happens.  Not 
long  ago,  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
King’s  Palace,  there  was  such  a  desperate 
run  on  fire,  and  king,  and  palace,  that 
further  stakes  on  the  numbers  attached  to 
those  words  in  the  Golden  Book  were  for¬ 
bidden.  Every  accident  or  event  is  sup¬ 
posed,  by  the  ignorant  populace,  to  be  a 
revelation  to  the  beholder,  or  parly  con¬ 
cerned,  in  connection  with  the  lottery. 
Certain  people  who  have  a  talent  for  dream¬ 
ing  fortunately,  are  much  sought  after  ;  and 
there  are  some  priests  who  are  constantly 
favored  with  visions  of  the  lucky  numbers. 

I  heard  of  a  horse  running  away  with  a 
man,  and  dashing  him  down,  dead,  at  the 
corner  of  a  street.  Pursuing  the  horse  with 
incredible  speed,  was  another  man,  who  ran 
so  fast  that  he  came  up,  immediately  after 
the  accident.  He  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  beside  the  unfortunate  rider,  and 
clasped  his  hand  with  an  expression  of  the 
wildest  grief  “  If  you  have  life,”  he  said, 
“speak  one  word  to  me  !  If  you  have  one 
gasp  of  breath  left,  mention  your  age  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  that  I  may  play  that  number 
in  the  lottery.” 

It  is  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
may  go  to  see  our  lottery  drawn.  The 
ceremony  takes  place,  every  Saturday,  in 
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the  Tribunale,  or  Court  of  Justice — this 
singular,  earthy-smelling  room,  or  gallery, 
as  mouldy  as  an  old  cellar,  and  as  damp  as 
a  dungeon.  At  the  upper  end,  is  a  plat- 
j  form,  with  a  large  horseshoe  table  upon  it ; 
I  and  a  President  and  Council  sitting  round — 
all  Judges  of  the  Law.  The  man  on  the 
little  stool  behind  the  President,  is  the  Capo 
Lazzarone,  a  kind  of  tribune  of  the  people 
I  appointed  on  their  behalf  to  see  that  all 
'  is  fairly  conducted  :  attended  by  a  few  per- 
I  sonal  friends.  A  ragged,  swarthy  fellow  he 
i  is:  with  long  matted  hair  hanging  down  all 
I  over  his  face  :  and  covered,  from  head  to 
j  foot,  with  most  unquestionably  genuine  dirt, 
j  All  the  body  of  ibe  room  is  filled  with  the 
I  commonest  of  the  Neapolitan  people  :  and 
:  between  them  and  the  platform,  guarding 
i  the  steps  leading  to  tiie  latter,  is  a  small 
I  body  of  soldiers. 

j  There  is  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
necessary  number  of  judges;  during  which 
the  box,  in  which  the  numbers  are  being 
'  placed,  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  interest. 
I  When  the  box  is  lull,  the  boy  who  is  to  draw 
the  numbers  out  of  it,  becomes  the  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  proceedings.  He  is 
already  dressed  for  his  part,  in  a  tigh 
brown  Holland-coat,  with  only  one  (the  left) 
1  sleeve  to  it,  which  leaves  his  right  arm  bared 
to  the  shoulder,  ready  for  plunging  down 
into  the  mysterious  chest. 

During  the  hush  and  whisper  that  pervade 
the  room,  all  eyes  are  turned  on  this  young 
minister  of  fortune.  People  begin  to  in¬ 
quire  his  age,  with  a  view'  to  the  next 
lottery  ;  and  the  number  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  the  age  of  his  father  and 
mother  ;  and  whether  he  has  any  moles  or 
pimples  upon  him  :  and  where,  and  how 
many ;  when  the  arrival  of  the  last  judge 
but  one  (a  little  old  man,  universally  dread¬ 
ed  as  possessing  the  Evil  Eye)  makes  a 
slight  diversion,  and  would  occasion  a  great¬ 
er  one,  but  that  he  is  immediately  deposed, 
as  a  source  of  interest,  by  the  officiating 
priest,  who  advances  gravely  to  his  place, 
followed  by  a  very  dirty  little  boy,  carrying 
his  sacred  vestments,  and  a  pot  of  Holy 
Water. 

Here  is  the  last  judge  come  at  last,  and 
now  he  takes  his  place  at  the  horseshoe 
table ! 

There  is  a  niurmur  of  irrepressible  agita¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  priest  puts  bis 
head  into  the  sacred  vestments,  and  pulls 
the  same  over  his  shoulders.  Then  he  says 
a  silent  prayer  ;  and  dipping  a  brush  into 
the  pot  of  Holy  Water,  sprinkles  it  over  the 
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box  and  over  the  boy,  and  gives  them  a 
double-barrelled  blessinjr,  which  the  box 
and  the  boy  are  both  hoisted  on  the  table  to 
receive.  The  boy  remaining  on  the  table, 
the  box  is  now  carried  round  the  front  of 
the  platform,  by  an  attendant,  who  holds  it 
up  and  shakes  it  lustily  all  the  lime  ;  seem¬ 
ing  to  say,  like  the  conjuror,  “  There  is  no 
deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  keep  your 
eyes  upon  me,  if  you  please  !” 

At  last  the  box  is  set  before  the  boy; 
and  the  boy,  first  holding  up  his  naked  arm 
and  open  hand,  dives  down  into  the  hole  (it 
is  made  like  a  ballot-box)  and  pulls  out  a 
number,  which  is  rolled  up,  round  some¬ 
thing  hard,  like  a  bonbon.  This  he  hands  to 
the  Judge  next  him,  who  unrolls  a  little  bit 
and  hands  it  to  the  President,  next  to 
whom  he  sits.  The  President  unrolls  it 
very  slowly.  The  Capo  Lazzarone  leans 
over  his  shoulder.  The  President  holds  it 
up,  unrolled,  to  the  Capo  Lazzarone.  The 
Capo  Lazzarone,  looking  at  it  eagerly, 
cries  out,  in  a  shrill  loud  voice,  “  Sessaii- 
tadue !”  (sixty-two),  expressing  the  two 
upon  his  fingers,  as  he  calls  it  out.  Alas  ! 
the  Capo  Lazzarone  himself  has  not  staked 
on  sixty-two.  His  face  is  very  long,  and 
his  eyes  roll  wildly. 

As  it  happens  to  be  a  favorite  number, 
however,  it  is  pretty  well  received,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  They  are  all  drawn 
with  the  same  ceremony,  omitting  the  bless¬ 
ing.  One  blessing  is  enough  for  the  whole 
multiplication-table.  The  only  new  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  proceedings,  is  the  gradually 
deepening  intensity  of  the  change  in  the 
Capo  Lazzarone,  who  has,  evidently,  specu¬ 
lated  to  the  very  utmost  extent  of  his  means ; 
and  who,  when  he  sees  the  last  number, 
and  finds  that  it  is  not  one  of  his,  clasps  his 
hands,  and  raises  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  be¬ 
fore  proclaiming  it,  as  though  remonstrat¬ 
ing,  in  a  secret  agony,  with  his  patron  saint 
for  having  committed  so  gross  a  breach  of 
confidence.  I  hope  the  Capo  Lazzarone 
may  not  desert  him  for  some  other  member 
of  the  Calendar,  but  he  seems  to  threaten  it. 

Where  the  winners  may  be,  nobody 
knows.  They  certainly  are  not  present; 
the  general  disappointment  filling  one  with 
pity  for  the  poor  people.  They  look — when 
we  stand  aside,  observing  tiiem,  in  their 
passage  through  the  court  yard  down  below 
— as  miserable  as  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  (it 
forms  a  part  of  the  building),  who  are 
peeping  down  upon  them  from  between 
their  bars ;  or  as  the  fragments  of  human 
heads  which  are  still  dangling  iu  chains 


outside,  in  memory  of  the  good  old  times, 
when  their  owners  were  strung  up  there,  for 
the  popular  edification. 

Away  from  Naples  in  a  glorious  sunrise, 
by  the  road  to  Capua,  and  then  on  a  three 
days’  journey  along  bye-roads,  that  we  may 
see,  on  the  way,  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  which  is  perched  on  the  steep  and 
lofty  hill  above  the  little  town  of  San  Ger- 
maiio,  and  is  lost  on  a  misty  morning  in  the 
clouds. 

So  much  the  better,  for  the  deep  sound¬ 
ing  of  its  bell,  which,  as  we  go  winding  up 
on  mules,  towards  the  convent,  is  heard 
mysteriously  in  the  still  air,  while  nothing 
is  seen  but  the  gray  mist,  moving  so¬ 
lemnly  and  slowly,  like  a  funeral  procession. 
Behold,  at  length,  the  shadowy  pile  of 
building  close  before  us:  its  grey  walls  and 
towers  dimly  seen,  though  so  near  and  so 
vast  :  and  the  raw  vapor  rolling  through  its 
cloisters  heavily. 

There  are  two  black  shadows  walking  to 
and  fro  in  tiie  quadrangle,  near  the  statues 
of  the  Patron  Saint  and  his  sister ;  and 
hopping  on  behind  them,  in  and  out  of  the 
old  arches,  is  a  raven,  croaking  in  answer 
to  the  bell,  and  uttering,  at  intervals,  the 
purest  Tuscan.  How  like  a  Jesuit  he  looks  ! 
riiere  never  was  a  sly  and  stealthy  fellow 
so  at  home  as  is  this  raven,  standing  now  at 
the  refectory  door,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  pretending  to  glance  another  way 
while  he  is  scrutinizing  the  visiters  keenly, 
and  listening  with  fixed  attention.  What  a 
dull-headed  monk  the  porter  becomes  in 
comparison  ! 

“He  speaks  like  us!”  says  the  porter : 
“  quite  as  plainly.”  Quite  as  plainly.  Porter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  than  his 
reception  of  the  peasants  who  are  entering 
the  gate  with  baskets  and  burdens.  There 
is  a  roil  in  his  eye,  and  a  cliuckle  in  his 
throat,  which  should  (jualify  him  to  be  chos¬ 
en  Superior  of  an  Order  of  Havens.  He 
knows  all  about  it.  “It’s  all  right,”  he  says. 
“  We  know  what  we  know.  Come  along, 
good  people.  Glad  to  see  you  1” 

How'  was  this  extraordinary  structure 
ever  built  in  such  a  situation,  where  the 
labor  of  conveying  the  stone,  and  iron,  and 
marble,  so  great  a  height  must  have  been 
prodigious?  “Caw!”  says  the  raven,  wel¬ 
coming  the  peasants.  How,  being  despoiled 
by  plunder,  fire,  and  earthquake,  has  it  risen 
from  its  ruins,  and  been  Jigain  made  what 
we  now  see  it,  with  its  church  so  sumptu¬ 
ous  and  magnificent  ?  “Caw  !”  says  the 
raven,  welcoming  the  peasants.  These  peo- 
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pie  have  a  miserable  appearance,  and  (as 
usual)  are  densely  ignorant,  and  all  beg, 
while  the  monks  are  chaunting  in  tlie  chap¬ 
el.  “  Caw  !”  says  the  raven,  “Cuckoo  !” 

So  we  leave  him,  chuckling  and  rolling 
his  eve  at  the  convent  iiate,  and  wind  slow- 

w  ^  O' 

ly  down  again,  through  the  cloud.  At  lust 
enjerging  from  it,  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
village  far  below,  and  the  tlat  green  country 
intersected  by  rivulets;  which  is  pleasant 
a!id  fresh  to  see  after  the  obscurity  and 
haze  of  the  convent — no  disrespect  to  the 
raven,  or  the  lioly  friars. 

Away  we  go  again,  by  muddy  roads,  and 
thrr)Ugh  the  most  shattered  and  tattered  of 
villages,  where  there  is  not  a  whole  window 
among  ail  the  houses,  or  a  whole  garment 
among  all  the  j)easants,  or  the  least  appear¬ 
ance  of  anything  to  eat,  in  any  of  the 
wretched  huck.sters’  shoj)s.  The  women 
wear  a  bright  red  boddice  laced  before  and 
behind,  a  white  skirt,  and  the  Neapolitan 
head-dress  of  stjuare  folds  of  linen,  primi¬ 
tively  meant  to  carry  loads  on.  I'he  men 
and  children  wear  anything  they  can  get. 
The  soldiers  are  as  dirty  and  rapacious  as 
the  dogs.  The  inns  are  such  hobgoblin 
places,  that  they  are  infinitely  more  attract¬ 
ive  and  amusing  than  the  best  hotels  in 
Paris.  Here  is  one  near  Valmontone  (that 
is  Valmontone,  the  round,  walled  town  on 
the  mount  opposite),  which  is  approached 
by  a  (juagmire  almost  knee-deep.  There  is 
a  wild  colonnade  below,  and  a  dark  yard 
full  of  empty  stables  and  lofts,  and  a  great 
long  kitcheii  with  a  great  long  bench  and  a 
great  long  form,  w  here  a  party  of  travellers, 
with  two  priests  among  them,  are  crowding 
round  the  fire  while  their  supper  is  cooking. 
Above  stairs,  is  a  rough  brick  gallery  to  sit 
in,  with  very  little  windows  with  very  small 
patches  of  knotty  glass  in  them,  and  all  the 
doors  that  open  from  it  (a  dozen  or  two)  olf 
their  hinges,  and  a  bare  board  cn  tressels 
for  a  table,  at  w'hich  thirty  people  might 
dine  easily,  and  a  fire-place  large  enough 
in  itself  for  a  breakfast  parlor,  whe.’'e,  as 
the  faggots  blaze  and  crackle,  they  illumi¬ 
nate  the  ugliest  and  grimmest  of  faces, 
drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  whitewashed 
chimney-sides  by  previous  travellers.  There 
is  a  flaring  country  lamp  on  the  table;  and 
hovering  about  it,  scratching  her  thick  black 
hair  continually,  a  yellow  dwarfof  a  woman, 
who  stands  on  tiptoe  to  arrange  the  hatchet 
knives,  and  takes  a  flying  leap  to  look  into 
the  water-jug.  The  beds  in  the  adjoining 
rooms,  are  of  the  liveliest  kind.  There  is 
not  a  solitary  scrap  of  looking-glass  in  the 
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house,  and  the  washing  apparatus  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  cooking  utensils.  But  the 
yellow  dwarf  sets  on  the  table  a  good  flask 
of  excellent  wine,  holding  a  quart  at  least ; 
and  produces,  among  half  a  dozen  other 
dishes,  two-thirds  of  a  roasted  kid,  smoking 
hot.  She  is  as  good-humored,  too,  as  dirty, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  So  here’s 
long  life  to  her,  in  the  flask  of  wine,  and 
prosperity  to  the  establishment ! 

Rome  gained  and  left  behind,  and  with 
it  the  Pilgrims  who  are  now  repairing  to 
their  own  homes  again — each  with  his  seal- 
lop  shell  and  staff,  and  soliciting  alms  for 
the  love  of  God — we  come,  by  a  fair  country, 
to  the  Falls  of  Terni,  where  the  w  hole 
Velino  river  dashes,  headlong,  from  a  rocky 
height,  amidst  shining  spray  and  rainbows. 
Perugia,  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature, 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  where  purple  mountains  mingle 
w  ith  the  distant  sky,  is  glowing,  on  its  mar¬ 
ket  day,  with  radiant  colors.  They  set  off 
its  sombre  but  rich  Gothic  buildings  admi¬ 
rably.  The  pavement  of  its  market-place 
is  strewn  with  country  goods.  All  along 
the  steep  hill  leading  from  the  town,  under 
the  town  wall,  there  is  a  noisy  fair  of  calves, 
lambs,  pigs,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Fowls, 
geese,  and  turkeys,  flutter  vigorously  among 
their  very  hoofs;  and  buyers, sellers, and  spec¬ 
tators,  clustering  everywhere,  block  up  the 
road  as  we  come  shouting  down  upon  them. 

Suddenly,  there  is  a  ringing  sound  among 
our  horses.  The  driver  stops  them.  Sink¬ 
ing  in  his  saddle,  and  casting  up  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  he  delivers  this  apostrophe,  “Oh 
Jove  Omnipotent !  here  is  a  horse  has  lost 
liis  shoe  !’’ 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  nature 
of  this  accident,  and  the  utterly  forlorn  look 
and  gesture  (impossible  in  any  one  but  an 
Italian  Vetturino)  with  which  it  is  announc¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  long  in  being  repaired  by  a 
mortal  Farrier,  by  whose  assistance  we 
reach  Castiglione  the  same  night,  and  Arez¬ 
zo  next  day.  Mass  is,  of  course,  perform¬ 
ing  it)  its  fine  cathedral,  where  the  sun 
shines  in  among  the  clustered  pillars, 
through  rich  stained  glass  windows  :  half 
revealing,  half  concealing  the  kneeling 
figures  on  the  pavement,  and  striking  out 
paths  of  spotted  light  in  the  long  aisle. 

But  how  much  beauty  of  another  kind 
is  here,  when,  on  a  fair  clear  morning,  we 
look,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  Flor¬ 
ence!  See  where  it  lies  before  us  in  a 
sun-lighted  valley,  bright  with  the  winding 
Arno,  and  shut  in  by  swelling  hills;  its 
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domes,  and  palaces,  rising  from  tlie  rich 
country  in  a  glittering  heap,  and  shining  in 
the  sun  like  gold  ! 

Magnificently  stern  and  sombre  are  the 
streets  of  beautiful  Florence ;  and  the 
strong  old  piles  of  building  make  such 
heaps  of  shadow,  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  river,  that  there  is  another  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  city  of  rich  forms  and  fancies,  always 
lying  at  our  feet.  Prodigious  palaces  con¬ 
structed  for  defence,  with  small  distrustful 
windows  heavily  barred,  and  walls  of  great 
thickness  formed  of  hucre  masses  of  rough 
stone,  frown,  in  their  old  sulky  state,  on 
every  street.  In  the  midst  of  the  city — in 
the  Piazza  of  the  Grand  Duke,  adorned 
with  beautiful  statues  and  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune — rises  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  with 
its  enormous  overhanging  battlements,  and 
the  Great  Tower  that  watches  over  the 
whole  town.  In  its  court-yard — worthy  of 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  in  its  ponderous 
gloom — is  a  massive  staircase  that  the 
heaviest  wagon  and  the  stoutest  team  of 
horses  might  be  driven  up.  Within  it,  is 
a  Great  Saloon,  faded  and  tarnished  in  its 
stately  decorations,  and  mouldering  by 
grains,  but  recording  yet,  in  pictures  on  its 
walls,  the  triumphs  of  the  Medici  and  the 
wars  of  the  old  Florentine  people.  The 
prison  is  hard  by,  in  an  adjacent  court¬ 
yard  of  the  building — a  foul  atid  dismal 
place,  where  some  lucn  are  shut  up  close, 
in  small  cells  like  ovens  ;  and  where  others 
look  through  bars  and  beg  ;  where  some 
are  playing  draughts,  and  some  are  talking 
to  their  friends,  who  smoke,  the  wliile,  to 
purify  the  air  ;  and  some  are  buying  wine 
and  fruit  of  women-venders  ;  and  all  are 
squalid,  dirty,  and  vile  to  look  at.  “  They 
are  merry  enough.  Signore,”  says  the 
jailer.  “  They  are  all  blood-stained  here,” 
he  adds,  indicating,  with  his  hand,  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  building.  Before  the 
hour  is  out,  an  old  man,  eighty  years  of 
age,  quarrelling  over  a  bargain  with  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  stabs  her  dead,  in  the 
market-place  full  of  bright  ffowers;  and  is 
brought  in  prisoner  to  swell  the  number. 

Ainong  the  four  old  bridges  that  span 
the  river,  the  Ponte  Vecchio — that  bridge 
which  is  covered  with  the  simps  of  Jewel¬ 
lers  and  Goldsmiths — is  a  most  enchanting 
feature  in  the  scene.  The  space  of  one 
house,  in  the  centre,  being  left  open,  the 
view  beyond  is  shown  as  in  a  frame  ;  and 
that  precious  glimpse  of  sky,  and  water, 
and  rich  buildings,  shining  so  quietly 
among  the  huddled  roofs  and  gables  on  the 


bridge,  is  exquisite.  Above  it,  the  Gallery 
of  the  Grand  Duke  crosses  the  river.  It 
was  built  to  connect  the  two  great  palaces 
by  a  secret  passage  ;  and  it  takes  its  jealous 
course  among  the  streets  and  lumses,  with 
true  despotism,  going  where  it  lists,  and 
spurning  every  obstacle  away  before  it. 

The  Grand  Duke  has  a  worthier  secret 
passage  through  the  streets,  in  his  black 
robe  and  hood,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
pagnia  della  Misericordia,  which  brother¬ 
hood  includes  all  ranks  of  men.  If  an  ac¬ 
cident  take  place,  their  office  is,  to  raise 
the  sufferer,  and  bear  him  tenderly  to  the 
Hospital.  If  a  fire  break  out,  it  is  one  of 
their  functions  to  repair  to  the  spot,  and 
render  their  assistance  and  protection.  It 
is,  also,  among  their  commonest  offices,  to 
attend  and  console  the  sick  ;  and  they  nei¬ 
ther  receive  money,  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  in 
any  house  they  visit  for  this  purpose. 
Those  who  are  on  duty  for  the  time,  are 
called  together,  on  a  moment’s  notice,  by 
the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Tower  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Grand  Duke  has  been 
seen,  at  this  sound,  to  rise  from  his  seat  at 
table,  and  quietly  withdraw  to  attend  the 
summons. 

In  this  other  large  Piazza,  where  an  ir¬ 
regular  kind  of  market  is  held,  and  stores 
of  old  iron  and  other  small  merchandise 
are  set  out  on  stalls,  or  scattered  on  the 
pavement,  are  grouped  together,  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  with  its  great  Dome,  the  beautiful 
Italian  Gothic  'Power  the  Campanile,  and 
the  Baptistry  with  its  wTought  bronze  doors. 
And  here,  a  small  untrodden  sijuare  in  the 
pavement,  is  the  “  Stone  of  Dante,”  where 
(so  runs  the  story)  ho  was  used  to  bring 
his  stool  and  sit  in  contemplation.  I  won¬ 
der  was  he  ever,  in  his  bitter  exile,  with¬ 
held  from  cursing  the  very  stones  in  the 
streets  of  Florence  the  ungrateful,  by  any 
kind  remembrance  of  this  old  musing- 
place,  and  its  association  w'iih  gentle 
thoughts  of  little  Beatrice  ! 

'Phe  chapel  of  the  Medici,  the  Good  and 
Bad  Angels  of  Florence  ;  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  where  Michael  Angelo  lies 
buried,  and  where  every  stone  in  the  clois- 
ters  is  eloquent  on  great  men’s  deaths  ;  in¬ 
numerable  churches,  often  masses  of  un¬ 
finished  heavy  brickw’ork  externally,  but 
solemn  and  serene  within  ;  arrest  our  lin¬ 
gering  steps  in  strolling  through  the  city. 

In  keeping  with  the  tombs  among  the 
cloisters,  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  finnous  through  the  world  for  its  pre¬ 
parations  in  wax  :  beginning  with  models 
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of  leaves,  seeds,  plants,  inferior  animals  ;  ^ 
and  j^radually  ascending  through  separate | 
organs  of  the  human  frame,  up  to  the; 
whole  structure  of  that  wonderful  creation,' 
exquisitely  |)resented,  as  in  recent  death. ; 
Few  admonitions  of  our  frail  mortality  can 
be  more  solemn,  and  more  sad,  or  strike  so  l 
home  upon  the  heart,  as  the  crmnterfeits  of 
Youth  arid  Beauty  tliat  are  lying  there,! 
upon  their  beds,  in  their  last  sleep.  j 

Beyond  the  walls,  the  whole  sweet  valley^ 
of  the  Arno,  the  convent  of  Fies.sole,  ihci 
Tower  of  Galileo,  Boccaccio’s  house,  old' 
villas  and  retreats;  innumerable  spots  of 
interest,  ail  glowing  in  a  landscape  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  steeped  in  the  richest  light  ;i 
are  spread  before  us.  Returning  from  so 
much  brightne.ss,  how  solemn  and  how’j 
grand  the  streets  again,  with  their  great,! 
dark,  mournful  palaces,  and  many  legends 
not  of  siege,  and  war,  and  might,  and  Ironj 
Hand  alone,  but  of  the  triumphal  growth  ; 
of  peaceful  Arts  and  Sciences  !  I 

What  light  isshed  upon  the  world,  at  this] 
day,  from  amidst  these  rugged  Palaces  of 
Florence !  Here,  open  to  all  comers,  in  i 
their  beautiful  and  calm  retreats,  the  au-[ 
cient  Sculptors  are  immortal,  side  by  side  I 
with  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Poets,  Historians, 
Philosophers — those  illustrious  men  of  his¬ 
tory,  beside  whom  its  crow  ned  heads  and 


lying  far  behind  us :  and  we  resting  at 
Faido,  a  Sw'iss  village,  near  the  awful  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  everlasting  snows  and 
roaring  cataracts,  of  the  Great  Saint 
Gothard  :  hearing  the  Italian  tongue  for 
the  last  time  on  this  journey  :  let  us  part 
from  Italy,  with  all  its  miseries  and  wrongs, 
affectionately,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
beauties,  natural  and  artificial,  of  which  it 
is  full  to  overflowing,  and  in  our  tender- 
ness  tow'ards  a  people  naturally  well  dis¬ 
posed,  and  patient,  and  sweet  tempered. 
Years  of  neglect,  oppression,  and  misrule, 
have  been  at  work,  to  change  their  nature 
and  reduce  their  spirit  ;  miserable  jealous¬ 
ies,  fomented  by  petty  Princes  to  whom 
union  was  destruction,  and  division 
strength,  have  been  a  canker  at  the  root 
of  their  nationality,  and  have  barbarized 
their  language ;  but  the  good  that  was  in 
them  ever,  is  in  them  yet,  and  a  noble  peo¬ 
ple  may  be,  one  day,  raised  up  from  these 
ashes.  Let  us  entertain  that  hope  !  And 
let  us  not  remember  Italy  the  less  regard- 
fully,  because,  in  every  fragment  of  her 
fallen  Temples,  and  every  stone  of  her 
deserted  palaces  and  prisons,  she  helps  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  that  the  wheel  of 
Time  is  rolling  for  an  end,  and  that  the 
world  is,  in  all  great  essentials,  better, 
gentler,  more  forbearing,  and  more  hope¬ 
ful,  as  it  rolls ! 


harnessed  warriors  show  so  poor  and  small, 
and  are  so  soon  forgotten.  Here,  the  im¬ 
perishable  part  of  noble  minds  survives, 
placid  and  equal,  when  strongholds  of  as¬ 
sault  and  defence  are  overthrow'll ;  when 
the  tyranny  of  the  many,  or  the  few,  or 
both,  is  but  a  tale;  when  Pride  and  Power 
are  so  much  cloistered  dust.  'Phe  fire] 
within  the  stern  streets  and  among  thej 
massive  Palaces  and  Towers,  kindled  by 
rays  from  Heaven,  is  still  burning  brightly, 
when  the  flickering  of  war  is  extinguish¬ 
ed  and  the  household  fires  of  generations 
have  decayed  ;  as  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  faces,  rigid  with  the  strife  and 
passion  of  the  hour,  have  faded  out  of  the 
old  Squares  and  public  haunts,  while  the 
nameless  Florentine  Lady,  preserved  from 
oblivion  by  a  Painter’s  hand,  yet  lives  on, 
in  enduring  grace  and  youth. 

Let  us  look  back  on  Florence  while  we 
may,  and  when  its  shining  Dome  is  seen 
no  more,  go  travelling  through  cheerful 
Tuscany,  with  a  bright  remembrance  of  it ; 
for  Italy  will  be  the  fairer  for  the  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  summer  time  being  come  ;  and 
Genoa,  and  Milan,  and  the  Lake  of  Como 


I’oTATOEs. — i)r.  Lindley,  at  the  head  of  the 
IForticidiural  J'ooiety,  read  two  communications, 
and  stated  the  results  of  (‘xperiinents  made  on 
the  propagation  of  potatoes  from  seeds,  which  had 
been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
more  healthy  future  source  ot  supply,  from  the 
probable  present  exhaustion  of  the  stock.  Such 
anticipations,  it  was  thought  might  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  the  experience  of  one  case  in 
particular  sliowed  that  little  reliance  rcould  be 
placed  upon  it,  as  the  seeds  of  the  season  1844, 
before  the  disease  had  appeared,  produced  80  po¬ 
tatoes  which  were  very  much  di.seased,  although 
the  haulms  were  not  in  the  first  case  affected. 
All  the  evidence  on  the  subject  was,  how'ever, 
very  conflicting;  for  whereas  in  this  country  the 
results  of  the  experiments  were  very  unsatisfacto¬ 
ry,  the  reverse  was  the  case  in  Prussia,  where 
crops  of  excellent  quality  had  been  procured 
from  seeds,  with  most  satisfactory  results  both  in 
the  greater  quantity  as  well  as  the  superior  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  produce  So  satisfied  were  the  I’rus- 
sian  (lovernment  of  the  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  that  they  had  given  instruction  to  pur¬ 
chase  seed  wherever  it  could  be  obtained. — Lit. 
Gaz. 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.  irnincdiatcly  folloucd  by  thrCG  cliaraCtCTS, 

expressinj;  the  nature  of  the  morning,  the 
THE  OI.DEST  OF  .\LL  .\LMANACKS.  day  itself,  and  the  evenifta — as  prosperous, 

indilferent,  or  adverse.  The  character  de- 
An  old  almanack  is  proverbially  a  value-  noting  good  fortune  is  written  in  black  ink, 
less  document ;  and  yet  a  person  can  scarce-  the  other  two  generally  in  red — a  curious 
ly  peruse  a  v(ry  old  one  without  fimling  instance  of  the  difference  between  Egyptian 
something  in  it  to  interest,  if  not  to  instruct  and  European  notions  in  many  respects; 
him.  An  “  old  almanack,"  however,  and  with  us  it  would  have  been  the  reverse. — 
even  a  “very  old  almanack,"  may  mean  Most  days  have  the  same  character  through- 
very  different  things  in  the  mouths  <>1  dit-  but  there  are  exceptions.  'I'lius  we 

ferent  persons.  Some  wjnild  call  a  Watson’s  read — “  Thoth  25  (i.  G.  M. i.  c.,  good. 
Almanack  of  the  reign  of  George  II  a  very  good,  mi»ldling;  implying  that  the  evening 
old  one  ;  and  there  are  many  Irishmen  who  was  rather  unlucky  ;  and  a  caution  is  added, 
would  find  good  amusement  for  an  idle  j  “  do  not  go  out  of  doors  at  the  time  of 
hour,  not  indeed  in  the  calendar  itsell,  but  evening."  After  the  day  has  been  thus 
in  its  accompaniments.  One  ot  William  ,  briefly  characterized, observations  are  nitide, 
Lilly’s  Ephemerises,  two  hundred  years  old,  sometimes  very  briefly,  at  other  times  at 
with  its  predictions  of  future  events,  de-  considerable  length,  which  may  be  classed 
duced  from  planetary  configurations  and  under  three  heads.  Some  relate  to  the 
eclipses,  would  be  interesting  as  an  alma-  religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  the 
nack  ;  and  a  still  greater  degree  of  curi- 1  day  in  question,  or  to  the  mystic  events 
osity  would  be  excited  by  one  of  the  cheap  |  supposed  to  have  happened  on  it.  These 
Dutch  almanacks,  which  our  ancestors  used  are  in  many  cases  not  easily  separated; 
three  hundred  years  ago;  or  by  one  of  the  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
illuminated  manuscripts,  which,  two  hun-  reason  for  the  former.  Other  observations 
dred  years  before  that,  announced  the  festi-  are  in  the  nature  of  cautions  against  doing 
vals  and  the  weather  to  the  few  who,  in 
those  days,  could  command  such  a  luxury. 

Most  persons  would  consider  such  a  manu¬ 
script  as  this  a  very  old  almanack  indeed; 
and  yet  it  is  a  mere  thing  of  yesterday  by 
the  side  of  that  of  which  we  are  now  going 
to  speak.  There  is  in  the  British  Mu.seum 
an  almanack,  which  wants  but  a  little  of 
being  3000  years  old;  which,  having  been  I  tians  did  not  take  into  account  in  their  cal- 
used  as  his  monitor  by  some  Egyptian  of  {  culations  oflucky  and  unlucky  days  ;  and  in 
the  olden  time,  was  buried  with  him;  and  truth  there  could  be  no  such  allusion  con- 
has  been  dug  uj)  in  this  all-exploring  age,  sistently  with  the  nature  of  the  almanack  ; 
unrolled,  displayed  to  the  public,  copied  in  as  it  was  not,  like  those  to  which  we  are 
facsimile  for  the  benefit  ot  the  student,  and,  accustomed,  intended  to  last  for  a  single 
in  fine,  read — to  a  great  extent  at  levast.  year,  but  for  a  quaternion,  or  period  of  four 
This  almanack  is,  like  other  Egyptian  years, 
manuscripts,  written  on  papyrus.  It  is  in  In  order  to  explain  this  ob.servation,  it 
columns;  and  of  these  twenty-five  are  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  Egyptian 
wholly  or  |)artially  preserved.  The  portion  j  mode  of  computing  time.  In  the  early 
of  the  year  w  hich  these  contain  begins  with  I  period  of  their  history,  the  Egyptians  used 
the  19th  of 'Fhoth,  the  first  month,  and  ends  j  a  year,  the  commencement  of  which  was 
with  the  13ih  of  Pachon,  or  the  253d  day  j  determined  by  some  phenomenon  connected 
of  the  year.  This  day,  however,  is  men-!  with  the  sun’s  annual  course;  in  the  first 
tioned  pretty  high  up  in  the  twenty-fourth  instance,  probably,  by  the  cessation  of  the 
ci>lumn,  the  remainder  of  it  and  the  twenty-  inundation.  'Po  this  year  the  hieroglyphi- 
filth  being  illegible.  It  is  probable,  then,  cal  names  of  the  months  were  adapted, 
that  thirty-eight  columns  or  thereabouts  w-hich  represent  physical  characters,  such 
contained  the  w’hole  almanack;  unless,  as  w’ould  belong  to  the  months  of  a  year 
indeed,  which  is  not  unlikely,  there  w'as  beginning  about  a  month  after  the  autum- 
some  additional  matter  at  the  beginning  or  nal  equinox;  and  which  could  not  have 
end.  The  days  are  named  in  red  ink  ;  and  been  given  at  a  time  when  the  year  was  a 
the  figure,  which  terminates  the  name,  is  wandering  one,  as  it  was  in  later  ages. — 


1  certain  tilings  on  certain  days,  or  oi  en¬ 
couragements  to  do  them ;  and  others,  again, 
are  predictions  of  the  fate  of  children  who 
may  be  born  on  that  day. 

These  are  not  what  we  should  now-a-days 
call  astrological  predictions.  There  is  no 
allusion  in  the  almanack  to  the  positions  of 
I  the  moon  or  of  the  planets,  w’hich  the  Egyp- 
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The  intercalation  of  a  three  hundred  and  j  long  before  Christ  was  this  ?  That,  too, 
sixty-sixth  day,  which  sometimes  took  place  may  be  answered  from  the  almanack;  and 
in  the  fourth  and  sometimes  in  the  fifth  it  appears  to  us,  on  very  sure  grounds, 
year,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  au- 1  though  we  anticipate  dissent  on  the  part  of 


thorative  national  calendar,  would  occur  in 
different  years,  in  different  parts  of  Egypt, 
was  found  to  be  productive  of  so  much 
inconvenience,  that  it  w;is  abolished  by  a 
law,  which  the  kings  were  required  to 
swear  that  they  would  observe  ;  and  thence¬ 
forward  tlie  commencement  of  the  year  be- 


those  Egyptian  chronologers,  wlio  are  vying 
with  one  another  as  to  how  far  the  reisus  of 
the  several  kings  may  be  carried  back.  In 
the  quaternion  which  commenced  in  what 
would  be,  after  the  Julian  reckoning,  No¬ 
vember,  17G7,  11.  c.,  the  summer  solstice 
fell,  according  to  astronomical  calculation, 


gan  to  wander  through  the  different  sea- }  on  the  5th  of  Pachon,  or  the  245th  day  of 
sons;  returning  to  its  original  or  normal  j  the  Egyptian  year.  This  was  about  the 


position,  when  the  months  would  correspond 
in  character  to  their  hieroglyphic  names,  in 
about  fifteen  hundred  years.  Now,  of  the 
festivals  which  were  observed  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  some  were  connected  with  certain 


time  when  the  months  were  in  their  normal 
position  ;  and  was,  therefore,  about  the  time 
when  the  wandering  year  originated.  We 
take  the  (quaternion  to  have  commenced  in 
this  year,  because  the  (quaternions  of  the 


seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the  consequence  canicular  cycle  certainly  commenced  in 


of  this  alteration  in  the  calendar  was  that 
they  fell  on  different  days  of  the  year  in 


1323,  n.  c. ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  two  sets  of  (quaternions 


different  years.  For  four  years  in  succes-  coincided.  If,  now,  the  day  of  the  Egyp- 
sion  one  of  these  festivals  fell  on  a  certain  tian  year  on  which  the  summer  solstice  was 
day,  suppose  the  first  of  Thoth  ;  in  the  next  computed  to  fall  be  noted  in  this  almanack, 


four,  it  fell  on  the  second ;  then  on  the 
third,  and  so  on.  Other  festivals,  on  the 
contrary,  retained  their  position  in  the 
month,  whether  that  month  fell  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  autumn.  These  fixed  and 
moveable  feasts  would  be  continually  inter- 


we  have  only  to  count  the  number  of  days 
between  the  5th  of  Pachon  and  it,  multiqdy 
this  number  by  four,  and  subtract  the  pro¬ 
duct  from  17G7 ;  and  we  shall  at  once  have 
the  date  before  Christ  of  the  first  year  of  the 
quaternion.  Whether  the  origin  of  the 


fering  with  one  another,  and  a  calendar  was  j  wandering  year  was  actually  in  n()7,  b.  c., 
needed  by  the  EgyqMian  to  instruct  him  on  i  or  four,  eight,  or  twelve  years  earlier  or  later, 
vvh3t  days  each  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  makes  no  difference  in  this  calculati(3n. — 
also,  according  to  his  notions,  what  good  or  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  the  solstice  would 
ill  fortune  might  result  from  their  different  have  fallen  at  the  origin,  one,  two,  or  three 
combinations.  Such  a  calendar  would  serve  years  later  than  the  day  named  ;  and  would, 
for  four  years;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  in  1707,  b.  c.,  as  in  all  preceding  years, 
think,  that  it  never  served  for  more;  but  have  fallen  on  the  same  nominal  day  of  the 
that  the  Egyptian  almanack-makers  regii-  year;  but  whatever  number  of  years  was 
larly  carried  forward  the  moveable  feasts  at  taken  from  the  epoch  of  the  wandering 


the  end  of  a  quaternion  ;  thus  making  them 
to  go  round  the  year  in  1400  years,  though 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  would  in  reality 
take  about  1500  years  to  complete  this 
circuit. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  an  Egyptian 
almanack,  our  readers  will  now  be  inclined 
to  ask — for  what  (quaternion  was  that  now 


year,  the  same  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  subtrahend  ;  so  that  the  remainder,  or 
date  of  the  almanack  before  Christ,  could 
not  be  affected.  Now,  the  day  of  the  com¬ 
puted  summer  solstice  is  virtually  given  in 
the  almanack.  It  is  expressly  stated  by 
CliampoHion,  that  the  palaces  of  both  the 
Metnnoninm  and  Medinet  Ilabou  contain 


before  us  composed?  This  (question  may  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  panegyry  of  the 
be  understood  in  two  senses;  and  in  one  suiftmir  solstice ;  and  that  one  of  the  prin- 


of  them  it  is  easily  answered.  At  the  back 
of  the  almanack,  there  is  a  date  of  the  2^’th 


cipal  features  in  these  sculptures  was  the 
coronation  of  Horns.  Mystical  birds  are 


Pharmuthi,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  Rame-  despatched  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 


ses  the  Great. 

The  almanack,  therefore,  was  intended 
for  use  in  the  four  years  following  this, 
commencing  with  the  57th  of  Raineses, 
whose  sixty-second  year  is  the  date  of  a 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum.  But  how 


heaven,  and  are  told  to  tell  the  gods  of  those 
quarters,  that  “  Ilorus,  the  son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  has  assumed  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt;  and  that  (his  earthly 
tyqie)  King  Raineses  has  assumed  the  crowns 
of  Upq^er  and  Lower  Egypt.”  In  accor- 
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dance  with  this,  on  the  ceiling  in  the 
Memnoniiim,  where  the  several  months  are 
represented  with  their  normal  characters, 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  as  Horns,  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  falling  in  the  month  Pachon,the 
normal  month  of  the  summer  solstice.  We 
think,  then,  that  no  doubt  ought  to  exist  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  summer  solstice 
and  the  mystical  cornation  of  Horns.  It  is, 
however,  noted  in  this  almanack,  under  the 
14th  Paophi,  or  44th  day  of  the  year,  “  G.  G. 
G.  This  is  the  day  of  the  assumption  of  the  j 
crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  by 
Horns.” 

The  solstice  had  then  advanced  from  the 
245th  day  of  the  year  to  the  44th  of  the 
following  year,  or  164  days,  from  1767  n. 
c.  which  gives  1111  b.  c.,  as  the  year  when 
the  quaternion  commenced.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  first  year  of  Rameses  the 
Great  began  in  1 167  u.  c. ;  and  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  in  an  inscription  at  Silsilis 
that  his  31st  year,  and  of  course  his  first 
year,  was  the  year  of  the  great  festival  of 
thirty  years;  which  implies  that  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  epoch  of  the  calendar  and 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  an  ex¬ 
act  multiple  of  thirty  years ;  we  have  thus  a 
new  argument  for  the  epoch  of  the  calendar 
being  in  17()7  b.  c.,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
neighboring  years.  On  this  subject,  we 
will  only  add,  that  it  would  not  at  all  avail 
the  advocates  of  a  more  extended  chronol¬ 
ogy  to  suppose  that  the  actual  solstice  was 
intended  to  be  indicated  in  the  calendar 
rather  than  one  computed  by  quaternions. 
The  actual  solstice  would  not  fall  on  the 
14th  Paophi  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  date  above  mentioned. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  some 
other  almanack,  intended  for  a  different 
quaternion,  should  be  compared  with  this. 
It  would  then  clearly  appear,  which  of  the 
Egyptian  festivals  were  attached  to  certain 
days  of  particular  months ;  and  which,  be¬ 
ing  connected  with  certain  seasons,  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  different  months.  It  is 
very  probable  that  some  such  almanack  may 
exist  among  the  yet  unexamined  treasures 
of  many  European  museums.  The  owner 
of  the  present  almanack  had,  no  doubt, 
others  ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
they  were  buried  with  him  along  with  this, 
and  that  they  have  found  their  way  to  some 
or  other  of  the  great  collections  of  papyri. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
entries  made  in  this  almaiiiack  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  different  days.  The  23d  of 
Thoih  is  marked  as  a  fortunate  day  through¬ 


out;  yet  no  incense  was  to  be  burned,  and 
no  hunting  or  fowling  to  be  carried  on. 
There  were  other  restrictions  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  end  foretold  that  any  child  born  that 
day  will  not  live.  On  the  following  day, 
the  child  that  should  be  born  would  have  a 
prosperous  life.  The  25th,  already  noticed 
as  prosperous  in  the  two  first  portions  of  the 
day,  and  middling  in  the  evening,  was  the 
day  of  the  exode  of  the  Lioness  to  the  East¬ 
ern  mountain.  It  was  to  be  a  day  of  eat¬ 
ing  of  beef  and  drinking  of  wine;  and 
offerings  were  to  be  made  to  Osiris.  On 
this  day,  we  suspect  that  in  the  present 
quaternion  a  collision  of  a  fixed  and  a 
moveable  feast  took  place.  The  lioness  of 
Memphis,  whose  exode,  that  is,  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  her  statue  from  the  temple  and  back 
again,  is  mentioned  as  to  take  place  on  this 
day,  was  not  the  goddess  of  Bubastis,  as  all 
recent  writers  on  Egyptian  mythology  have 
made  her.  The  name  of  the  latter  was 
Bast,  and  she  was  cat-headed.  The  Pekhe, 
or  lioness,  whose  proper  name  appears  to 
have  been  Menhi,  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  her  in  this  almanack.  The  word  Pe¬ 
khe  is  etymologically  connected  with  fahe, 
the  German  name  for  a  female  wild  beast; 
and  possibly  with  an  English  word,  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  apply  to  so  venera¬ 
ble  a  goddess.  The  26th  of  Thoth  is  bad 
throughout.  “  Do  nothing  at  all  this  day. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  combat  of  Ilorus  and 
Typhon.”  It  is  added  that  three  days  and 
three  nights  were  to  be  passed  as  travellers, 
in  commemoration  of  the  wanderings  of 
Isis.  From  this  and  other  passages  in  the 
almanack,  it  is  plain  that  the  legend  of 
Osiris,  Typhon,  Isis,  and  Horus,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  age  of  the 
great  Rameses;  contrary  to  what  some 
have  conjectured  on  account  of  the  honors 
paid  at  this  time  to  Typhon.  The  honors 
paid  to  this  god  were  probably  confined  to 
the  military  caste.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
identified  with  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and 
like  him  symbolized  by  an  ass,  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  form,  or  at  least  with  the  head, 
of  that  animal.  The  father  of  Rameses  the 
Great  bore  a  name  im|)lying  devotion  to 
him,  Setei,  the  attached  to  Set ;  which  the 
priests  who  prepared  his  sepulchre  changed 
to  Osirei,  the  attached  to  Osins.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  desire.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  be  a  vouiry  of  the  benefi¬ 
cent  god  after  his  death;  but  wliile  he 
lived  he  would  be  a  warrior,  in  the  service 
of  the  malevolent  devil !  So  long  as  this 
warlike  family  retained  the  crown,  the 
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name  of  Set  was  held  in  honor  ;  but  after  |  Phamenoth  was  “the  day  of  the  Exode  of 
their  fall,  the  priests  showed  their  aversion 
to  it  by  defacing  it  wherever  they  found  it,  j 


as  on  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  and  on  the 
statue  of  Setei  II.  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  following  day,  persons  are  directed 
not  to  pursue  any  game,  it  being  one  of  the 
days  of  Horns  and  Typhon  ;  i.  e.  the  corn 
bat  between  them  was  still  going  on.  Offer- 
ings,  it  is  said,  should  be  made  to  their 
names  on  this  day.  On  the  28th  of  Thoth 
a  remark  is  made,  which  occurs  very  fre¬ 
quently.  “If  thou  seest  anything  at  all 
this  day,  it  will  be  fortunate.”  The  4th  of 
Paophi  was  particularly  unfortunate.  A 
journey  was  not  to  be  commenced;  and  a 
child  that  might  be  born  would  die  on  that 
very  day.  A  person  born  on  the  23d 
Paophi  would  be  killed  by  a  crocodile,  and 
on  the  27th,  by  a  serpent.  One  born  on 
the  28th,  would  have  a  happy  end.  The 
13th  of  Athyr  was  the  day  of  the  exode  of 
Isis.  A  person  born  on  the  14th  would  die 
by  the  sword.  The  28ih,  a  middling  day 
throughout,  w'as  the  exode  of  Bast ;  a  child 
then  born  would  die  within  the  year.  The 
2lst  was  throughout  fortunate.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  panegyry,  or  festive  assembly  of 
Mu  the  son  of  Ra,  i.  e.  Light,  the  son  of 
the  Sun.  It  was  the  day  when  Mu  and 
Neith  were  together  in  the  cabin  of  the 
barge  of  the  sun.  The  second  of  Choesac 
was  a  fortunate  day  throughout.  Every 
thing  would  turn  out  well.  All  the  gods 
and  goddesses  were  rejoicing  in  the  celes¬ 
tial  panegyrics.  The  4th  of  Tybi  w'as  an¬ 
other  fortunate  day.  A  child  then  born 
would  die  a  prince  of  the  people.  This  is 
a  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  not,  as 
generally  supposed,  restricted  to  the  rank  or  |  o 
profession  to  which  they  were  born.  Oc-  j 
casionally,  they  might  rise  to  an  elevated  | 
rank.  The  12th  of  Tybi  was  middling 
throughout.  Persons  were  cautioned  against 
looking  at  a  rat  on  this  day.  On  the  17th 
persons  were  not  to  wash  themselves  with 
water.  The  20th  Tybi  was  another  exode 
of  Bast,  two  months  from  the  preceding 
one ;  and  was,  like  it,  a  middling  day 
throughout.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  the 
whole  day.  The  1st  of  Mechir  was  a  for¬ 
tunate  day  to  its  close.  The  gods  and  god¬ 
desses  had  a  panegyry  on  it.  The  11th 
was  a  good  day  throughout.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  panegyry  of  Neith  at  Sais.  The 
14ih  is  marked  “  B.G.G.  Don’t  go  out  of 
doors  before  daylight.  This  is  the  day  of 


Neith  in  Sais.  They  see  the  good  things 
of  the  night  at  the  third  hour.”  Probably, 


this  was  the  feast  of  lamps  which  Herodo¬ 
tus  mentions,  ii.  62.  The  assembly,  he 
says,  at  Sais  is  held  by  night.  They  sus¬ 
pend  before  their  houses,  in  the  open  air, 
lamps  filled  with  oil,  mixed  wdth  salt,  over 
which  a  wick  floats  and  burns  through  the 
night.  This,  we  may  suppose,  was  lighted 
ai  the  third  hour.  Herodotus  says,  th.at  on 
this  night  all  Egypt  was  illuminated  ;  as 
those  who  did  not  attend  the  feast  observed 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  at  their  dw’ellings. 
The  18th  of  this  month  is  marked  as  the 
panegyry  of  Netpe,  the  23d  of  Horns,  and 
the  28th  of  Osiris.  'Phe  5th  of  Pachon 
W'as  that  of  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  Tattou. 

But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of 
our  readers.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  nature  of  this  almanack;  and  while  it 
remains  the  only  one  of  its  kind  no  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  value  can  be  expected  from 
it,  beyond  the  fact,  which  we  have  set  out 
with  establishing,  the  true  date  of  the  reign 
of  Raineses  the  Great.  This,  we  think. 


it  fixes  on  sure  grounds;  and,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  but  in  that  only,  it  is  an  important  as 
well  as  a  curious  document. 


1. 


3. 


4. 


o. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

PORTUGAL  AND  ITS  RULERS. 

A.  Ii.  da  Costa  Cabral.  Apontamcn- 
tos  Ilistoricos.  8vo.  Lisboa,  1844,  2 
tom. 

Portugal.  Hcrordaqoes  do  Anno  1842. 
Pelo  Principe  JAchnowskif.  Trnducido 
do  Allemao.  I2rnn.  Lisboa,  1844. 
llanlem,  llajc,  e  AI  Manhd.  12mo. 
Lisboa,  1842. 

Algunas  Considerarocs  Politicos.  12mo. 
Lisboa,  1844. 

Costa  Cabral  cm  llelcvo.  12mo.  Lis¬ 
boa,  1844. 

Uiscurso  dr  Sc7ir.  Drputado  Manuel 
Passos.  12mo.  Lisboa,  1845. 

Quadra  Politico  I/istorico  e  liiogra- 
phico  do  Parlemcnto  de  1842.  12 mo. 

Lisboa,  1846. 


The  publications  above  referred  to,  are 
calculated  to  cause  some  mistrust  in  the 
nature  of  those  organic  changes  which 
looking  at  the  crocodiles  pursued  by  Ty- 1  have  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula,  during 
phou  before  the  great  boat.”  The  5ih  I  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  VVe  rise 
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from  tlie  perusal  of  them  pained,  and  be¬ 
wildered  in  our  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  advantages  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment — or  at  least  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  as  administered  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  of  late  years.  We  iiupiire  after  the 
condition  of  the  people,  their  material  inte¬ 
rests,  the  state  of  religion,  of  commerce, 
and  of  agriculture,  of  letters  and  of  arts ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  those  things 
have  been  bettered  by  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Are  we  to  infer  then,  that  absolute  gov¬ 
ernment  is  belter  than  representative  ?  Be¬ 
fore  we  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  would 
be  well  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  called  representative,  which  have 
existed  in  the  Peninsula  since  1820;  and 
it  may  be,  we  shall  find  that  representation 
in  all  of  them  was  ‘  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare,’  a  privilege,  monopolized  by 
one  class,  and  that  the  worst  class  of  all, 
namely,  the  employes  (cmpkados^  empre^a- 
dos  puhllcos.) 

The  history  of  the  late  administration  in 
Portugal  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
bitrla  which  scheming  politicians  make  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and,  what  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  the  facilities  for  pre¬ 
varication  and  malversation  in  office  which 
the  system,  miscalled  representative,  af¬ 
fords  to  men  of  unclean  hands  and  of  loose 
principles  in  official  situations.  Western 
Europe  has  offered  no  parallel  in  recent 
times  for  the  barefaced  effrontery  with 
which  official  peculation  and  venality  have 
been  practised  during  the  last  four  years  in 
Portugal,  where  it  was  not  one  individual 
alone  of  a  ministry,  but  the  majority  of  its 
members,  who  made  either  stock-jobbing, 
or  contract  selling,  or  patronage  vending, 
the  great  business  of  their  public  lives  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  such 
practices,  carried  on  year  after  year,  they 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  court  up  to  the 
latest  moment,  to  an  extent  unequalled  by 
any  former  administration. 

In  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  there  was 
a  state  of  things  in  France,  which  some¬ 
what  resembled  that  lately  existing  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  revenues  of  the  state  were 
eaten  up  by  speculating  scheming  minis¬ 
ters  and  subordinate  officials.  Immense 
fortunes  were  suddenly  acquired,  and  com¬ 
mensurate  injuries  inflicted  on  the  public 
service.  The  peculating  ministers  pulled 
admirably  together,  never  differiim  about 
public  measures  ;  but  in  private  they  w  alch- 


ed  narrowly  each  other’s  gains,  and  were 
evidently  connected  politically  for  one  ob¬ 
ject  only — the  promotion  of  their  private 
interests.  In  the  desperate  disorder  of  the 
finances,  the  young  sovereign  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  his  wants  supplied.  When  he 
called  on  Fouquet,  the  Iniendant  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  for  money,  the  latter  was  wont  to 
rejdy,  ‘  Sire,  the  exchequer  is  exhausted, 
b^t  perhaps  his  eminence  the  cardinal  will 
lend  you  what  you  want.’  The  riches  of 
Fouquet,  however,  were  then  daily  aug¬ 
menting,  and  he  could  well  afford  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  sovereign,  w’hich  he  fre¬ 
quently  did,  without  troubling  the.  cardinal, 
w  hile  the  national  resources  were  becoming 
daily  more  exhausted. 

In  like  manner  in  Portugal,  the  credit  of 
the  late  minister  of  finance  stood  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  government,  that  he 
has  often  had  occasion  to  endorse  bills  of 
the  treasury  for  the  public  service,  which 
without  his  personal  security  would  have 
been  worthless.  He  had  a  large  stake  in 
the  funds,  and  was  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  credit.  But  men  who 
accumulate  w-ealth  suddenly  are  often  smit¬ 
ten  with  an  infatuation  fatal  to  its  preser¬ 
vation.  The  very  means  that  were  taken 
to  uphold  public  credit,  while  malversation 
existed  in  every  department  of  the  state 
over  which  the  Cabrals  had  any  control, 
were  ruinous  to  the  treasury,  and  tended  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  things,  when  it  would 
require  a  legislature  made  up  of  govern¬ 
ment  employes  to  impose,  anti  an  army  in 
every  province  to  collect,  the  amount  of 
taxes  rendered  necessary  by  the  vices  of 
the  administration. 

Fouquet,  at  the  time  we  have  referred  to, 
was  investing  largely  his  governmental 
gains  in  lands  and  houses.  The  account 
then  given  of  his  doings  would  serve,  with 
slight  modifications,  for  those  of  the  Ca¬ 
brals.  Fouquet,  in  1661,  had  fitted  up,  at 
a  co.st  of  eighteen  millions  of  francs,  a 
sumptuous  cliateau,  in  which  he  entertain¬ 
ed  the  whole  French  court,  at  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  fete,  the  splendor  of  which  was  the 
admiration  of  his  royal  and  noble  guests, 
well  acquainted  though  they  were  with  the 
late  humble  circumstances  of  the  intendant. 
But  here  the  parallel  ceases.  The  palace 
building,  castle  buying,  wealth  amassing, 
court  banqueting  of  the  Cabrals,  ail  tended 
to  the  consolidation  of  their  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  sovereign  of 
France,  though  he  had  not  much  gratitude, 
as  a  guest,  had  some  understanding  of  his 
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position  as  a  sovereign,  of  his  dignity,  and 
of  his  duty  to  the  state.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  after  the  banquet,  the  iiitendant 
was  not  only  in  disgrace,  but  in  a  prison. 
He  was  arrested  the  5th  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  the  only  cause  assigned  for  the 
royal  displeasure  was  the  extravagance  and 
ostentation,  unsuited  to  the  legitimate  re¬ 
sources  of  a  servant  of  the  crown,  which 
had  been  displayed  at  the  entertainments 
referred  to.  He  was  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  peculation  and 
malversation  in  office,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  died  in  a  for¬ 
tress  on  the  frontier,  after  a  confinement  of 
eighteen  years.  His  official  accomplices 
were  made  to  disgorge  the  plundered  wealth 
of  the  state  into  the  treasury,  the  amount 
of  which  spoil  was  enormous.  Such  of 
them  as  had  bought  houses,  palaces,  or 
lands,  were  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  ac¬ 
quisitions.  Wherever  they  were  found 
they  were  seized  and  prosecuted. 

Peculators  in  Portugal  are  more  fortunate, 
they  make  purses,  they  maintain  power  by 
means  of  the  repute  of  riches,  no  matter 
how  acquired,  and  when  they  can  make  no 
more,  or  the  nation  can  bear  no  more  op¬ 
pression,  they  retain  the  spoil,  and  pass  for 
men  of  energy  and  ability  ;  or,  if  the  out¬ 
cry  against  them  is  very  strong,  they  have 
only  to  go  over  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  and  all 
their  accounts  with  the  nation  are  settled. 
They  go  out  of  office  with  all  the  honors  of 
a  war  for  wealth,  with  flying  colors,  bag 
and  baggage,  their  titles  and  titulos,  orders 
and  mscriptioTis  in  the  fives  and  fours,  and 
the  highest  favor  of  their  gracious  sover- 
eign. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Cabrals  over  Portugal  broke 
down. 

This  government  sprang  out  of  a  rebel¬ 
lion  planned  by  a  disgraced  employe,  the 
elder  Cabral  (Joze  Bernado  da  Silva  Ca¬ 
bral)  in  184*2,  and  executed  by  the  younger 
brother,  Antonio  da  Costa  Cabral  (then 
Minister  of  Justice),  who  set  the  novel  ex¬ 
ample  of  abandoning  his  portfolio,  to  up¬ 
set  the  government  of  which  he  w’as  a 
member. 

Joze  Bernado  Cabral  had  been  a  zealous 
partisan  of  Dorn  Miguel’s,  had  proclaimed 
him  at  Nellas,  and  adhered  to  his  fortunes 
till  his  fall.  Then  he  passed  over  to  the  tri¬ 
umphant  side,  sent  in  a  written  declaration  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  and  had  the  ability 
to  persuade  Dom  Pedro,  that  all  through  the 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  he  had  been  in  secret 
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a  w’ell-wisher  of  the  cause  of  the  young 
queen. 

He  had  sent  in  a  similar  memorial  to  the 
judicial  Miguelite  authorities  of  Oporto, 
when  Dom  Miguel  seized  on  the  crown  in 
18*28,  setting  forth  his  absolute  principles. 
This  official  document,  formally  attested  by 
the  judicial  authorities  of  Oporto,  with  its 
accompanying  depositions  bearing  witness 
to  the  anti-constitutional  principles  of  Dom 
Joze,  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  of  undisput¬ 
ed  authority.  The  memorial,  dated  18 
August,  1828,  is  to  the  following  effect: 

“The  advocate  bachelor,  Joze  Bernado  da 
Silva  Cabral,  in  the  court  of  Ilela9ao,  of  Opor¬ 
to,  &c.,  &.C.,  states,  firstly,  that  the  supplicant 
W’as  always  a  pure  royalist,  a  friend  of  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  and  so  much  so,  that,  in  1823, 
he  was  the  first,  w’hen  the  Senhor  Dom  Miguel 
stood  forth,  wdio  raised  the  cry  of  fidelity,  in 
Nellas.  in  the  council  of  Seuhorim.  Secondly, 
that  the  supplicant  neither  intervened,  nor 
could  intervene  in  any  way  in  the  revolution 
of  the  16lh  of  May,  in  the  present  year  (in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  queen). 

“  The  supplicant  entreats  to  be  permitted  to 
justify  his  statements  with  the  necessary 
proofs,”  &c.,  &c. 

Then  follow  the  attestations,  officially  re¬ 
gistered,  of  several  persons  as  to  Dom  Joze’s 
loyalty  to  Dom  Miguel,  ‘  his  great  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  magnanimous  monarch  Dom 
Miguel,’  in  the  words  of  one  of  them. 

Dom  Joze,  soon  after  he  had  become  a 
liberal,  w’as  appointed  to  a  magisterial  office 
in  Oporto,  and  an  event  happened  in  the 
meantime,  which  caused  «an  unpleasant  im¬ 
pression  against  the  new  liberal.  An  old 
Miguelite  canon  (Guimaraes),  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Oporto,  and  was  reputed  a  very 
wealthy  man,  had  concealed  in  his  house  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  information  of 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  au¬ 
thorities.  The  seizure  of  this  old  man  and 
his  suspicious  prnpcrij/  was  intrusted  to  Dom 
Joze,  and  it  was  made  by  his  agents.  An 
[  unaccountable  loss,  amounting  to  about 
5110/.,  took  place  betw'een  the  period  of  the 
seizure  of  the  property  and  its  being  de¬ 
posited  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  Tin- 
money  found,  amounted  to  twenty  contos. 
Explanations  were  called  for,  and  none  sat¬ 
isfactory  were  given.  Dom  Joze  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  magistracy  by  Dom  Pedro, 
the  13th  of  April,  1833. 

The  decree  for  his  dismissal  is  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  : — 

“  It  is  my  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the 
Q,ueen,  to  exonerate  the  Advocate  Joze  de 
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Beniailo  Silva  Cabral  from  the  ofiice  of  ma¬ 
gistrate,  pro  tempore  {juiz  fh  crime),  of  the 
barrier  of  St.  Catherine,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  the  13th  of  F ebruary  last.  Dated 
13th  of  April.  1833. 

“(Signed),  Uom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Bragan/.a. 
(Countersigned),  Joze  da  Silva  Carvaliio.’’ — 
Chron.  Constit.  of  Oporiu,  i\o.  95. 

In  the  month  of  July  following,  be  con¬ 
trived  to  obtain  an  inferior  employment, 
natnely,  that  of  corregidor  of  the  barrier  of 
the  Ko(^io  in  Lisbon,  lie  was  not  long  in 
office,  however,  before  be  was  again  in 
trouble,  on  account  of  his  zeal  against  sus¬ 
pected  priests  possessed  of  property. 

In  October,  1833,  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him  on  a  cliarge  which 
may  be  comprehended  from  the  following 
extracts  from  two  official  documents  per¬ 
taining  to  the  preliminary  proceedings  in 
this  case,  viz.,  the  Relai^ao  aggravo,  or 
supplication  addressed  to  Doin  Pedro,  and 
the  accordao,  or  report  of  the  judges  of  Re- 
laqao,  signed  by  four  of  them.  'I'he  former 
is  to  this  eti'ect : 

“  Senhor  A.  J.  Oliveira  da  Silva  complains 
to  your  majesty  agaiiKst  the  corregiuor  of  the 
district  of  the  Ro^io,  Joze  Bernado  da  Silva 
Cabral,  for  the  acts  committed  by  him  respect¬ 
ing  the  sequestration  and  embezzlement  of  the 
efl'ects  of  the  beneficed  clergyman,  Oliveira  da 
Silva  Cardoza,  on  the  28th  of  September  last.” 

Divested  of  the  jargon  of  the  law,  it  goes 
on  to  state  : 

“  That  the  clergyman  Da  Silva  was  a  peace¬ 
able  man,  much  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
who,  on  account  of  infirmities,  w'as  unable  to 
quit  his  house.  He  was  reputed  a  man  possess¬ 
ed  of  much  ready  money,  precious  stones,  and 
rarities,  and  had  formed  a  museum  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  was  well  known  to  be  visited  by  all 
strangers  who  arrived  in  Portugal.  The  re¬ 
pute  of  these  riches  and  precious  objects  ctrused 
his  misfortune,  for  it  was  supposed  that  t/ie?/ 
might  even  exceed  in  value  those  oj  the  Canon 
Guimaraens  of  the  city  of  Oporto.  On  the  7ih 
of  September,  without  any  regard  for  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  heavy  infirmities,  he  was  drag¬ 
ged  trom  his  house,  and  with  his  servants 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  the  Limoeiro  gaol ; 
and  this  was  done  without  any  legal  forms,  for 
the  subsequent  process  showed  that  there  had 
been  no  depositions  against  him  till  the  19th 
and  20th  ol  September,  twelve  or  thirteen  days 
after  his  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  all  his  pro¬ 
perty.  The  etfects  were  first  illegally  placed 
in  deposit  with  an  officer  of  justice,  Manuel  da 
Passes  Machado,  called  a  proprietor  of  land, 
one  of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  clergy¬ 
man  to  gaol  I  ’.  I” 


It  is  only  to  be  added  lliat  if  the  effects 
described  in  the  inventory  attached  to  the 
sequester  were  the  only  objects  which  com¬ 
posed  the  museum  of  this  clergyman,  for¬ 
eigners  could  have  hud  little  to  admire  in  it, 
and  the  idea  was  false  that  was  formed  of 
its  riches.  The  ’^Uth  of  Ajiril,  1834,  the 
Judge  Disembargador  of  the  Regent  Car¬ 
doza  pronounced  a  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  supplicant,  against  the  Corregidor  Dom 
Joze,  thereby  confirming  the  allegations  of 
the  former,  which  were  as  follows  :  that 
Dom  Joze  had  come  to  the  house  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  clergyman,  accompanied  by  a  large 
posse  of  bis  agents,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
various  embezzlements  effected  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  imprisonment  of  the  deceased,  and 
while  the  property  was  under  charge  of  his 
depository  ;  and  that  instead  of  taking  the 
necessary  stejis,  his  in([uiries  of  the  suppli¬ 
cant  were,  if  his  relative  was  not  of  an  un¬ 
sound  mind,  which  supplicant  denied  there 
were  any  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  the 
case,  whereas  he  believed  that  the  object 
of  the  corregidor  was  only  to  nullify  the 
accusation  made  to  him. 

Another  later  judical  document,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  servant  of  the  deceased,  taken 
•23rd  of  May,  1834,  details  a  number  of 
facts,  on  w  hich  he  grounds  his  profound 
conviction — that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
deceased  priest  had  been  concerted  in  order 
to  admit  of  those  robberies  being  made  which 
tcere  abetted  by  the  corregidor.  That  a 
certain  lame  bachelor  of  law  was  the  assis¬ 
tant  of  the  corregidor  in  all  the  proceedings 
against  his  master,  the  chief  agent  in 
breaking  open  all  the  locks  of  his  cabinet, 
«Scc.  That  his  old  master  was  a  very  retired 
man,  treating  only  of  the  matters  of  his 
house,  and  never  meddling  in  politics. 
That  a  compadre  of  deceased,  of  the  name 
of  Cabral,  was  the  person  that  concocted 
the  scheme  against  his  master,  and  had 
made  the  denunciation  against  him  and  his 
property. 

It  appears  by  another  document,  that, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  the  Corregidor 
of  the  Ro(^io  consented  to  his  prisoner’s  re¬ 
moval  to  his  own  house  on  bail,  having  a 
sentinel  posted  in  sight  of  his  house,  and 
at  his  expense. 

The  indulgence  was  of  little  worth,  for 
the  fear  occasioned  by  thefe  proceedings, 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  confinement,  so 
affected  this  old  infirm  man  that  he  died 
on  the  21st  of  September,  fourteen  days 
after  his  unjust  arrest  by  Senhor  Joze  Ca¬ 
bral.  A  decree  was  then  issued  that  the 
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sequester  should  subsist  nothwithstanding 
the  death  of  the  culprit. 

lihe  Accurdaooi  tl'.e  four  judges  declares 
that  the  plaintiff  was  wronged  by  the  Corre- 
gidor  of  the  llorio  on  both  the  grounds  stated 
by  the  former  ;  for  it  was  manifest  the  defen¬ 
dant  had  acted  without  legal  process  with 
respect  to  the  sequester,  and  on  a  charge  of 
disaffection  attempted  to  be  supported 
against  the  deceased,  which  never  could  be 
considered  as  bringing  him  within  the  <le- 
scription  of  persons  specified  in  the  decree 
of  the  JlOth  of  the  preceding  August. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  the  judges 
gave  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
on  the  14th  of  October,  IH33.  ‘  It  was 

clear  the  process  in  itself  was  faulty,  the 
sequester  untenable,  and  consequently  the 
proceeding  a  wrong.’ 

This  scandalous  act  of  malversation  and 
oppression,  the  imprisonment  of  an  old 
sickly  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  on  a 
trumped  up  charge  of  disaffection  to  the 
stale,  the  plunder  of  his  property,  and  the 
terrifying  to  death  of  the  old  man  who  was 
the  victim  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy, 
went  unpunished.  Nay,  in  a  few  years  its 
commission  was  no  impediment  to  the  per¬ 
petrators  filling  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state. 

7'his  dismissed  officer  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  the  high  post 
of  Civil  Governor  of  Lisbon,  and  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ;  in  February, 
1846,  he  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State, 
and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Religion,  by 
her  present  majesty,  or  rather  her  majesty 
was  compelled  by  her  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  brother  of  Dorn  Joze,  to  appoint 
him,  nay,  even  two  months  ago,  to  delegate 
to  him  powers  of  a  regal  kind,  with  author¬ 
ity  over  all  officers  in  the  kingdom,  civil 
and  military.  This  energetic  gentleman 
gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  those 
high  and  influential  persons  at  the  palace 
who  take  upon  themselves  the  gravest  res¬ 
ponsibilities  of  the  state,  with  very  weak 
judgments  for  guidance  or  control  in  any 
serious  emergencies. 

The  new  court  favorite  was  cried  up  by- 
all  the  organs  and  agents  of  government 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ta¬ 
lent  ;  but  though  endowed  with  good  abili¬ 
ties  he  was  totally  destitute  of  prudence, 
full  of  ungovernable  violence,  ever  eagerly- 
bent  on  gain,  and  singularly  heedless  of  j 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  the  means  | 
of  acquiring  it.  | 

The  younger  brother,  Antonio  BernadoJ 
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da  Costa  Cabral,  was  born  at  Algodres  in 
Beira  Alta  in  1 803.  llis  father,  though  in 
humble  circumstances,  contrived  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  sons  at  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
.\ntonio  and  his  brother  Joze  were  brought 
up  to  the  legal  profession  ;  both  pos.sessed 
talents,  great  energy  and  activity,  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  an  utter  w'ant  of  principle.  An¬ 
tonio  w  as  appointed  to  a  magisterial  situ¬ 
ation  in  Penella  in  the  time  of  the  Regency 
of  Dorn  Pedro,  after  having  emigrated  and 
resided  during  Dom  Miguel’s  reign  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  On  his  return  he  enrolled  himself 
in  the  battalion  of  students,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Minister  of  Dom  Pedro, 
Silva  Carvalho,  whose  servant  he  became 
in  ail  servile  obsequiousness.  He  obtained 
from  him  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the 
Relaqao  of  the  Azores.  There  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  for  St.  Michaels,  and  in 
1836,  he  commenced  his  political  career  in 
Portugal,  as  a  furious  democratic  member 
of  a  revolutionary  club  called  the  Camilla 
Club,  composed  of  men  of  known  violent 
opinions.  He  contributed  largely  to  effect 
the  revolution  of  1836,  which  set  aside  the 
charter  of  Dom  Pedro  of  1826,  and  rose 
to  office  on  the  tumultuous  waves  of  that 
revolution. 

For  perfidy  to  all  parties,  there  appears 
to  be  nothing  like  his  conduct  to  be  met 
with  in  the  career  of  any  living  politician. 
He  was  mti  long  in  the  Cortes  before  he 
declared  himself  against  his  patron,  Silva 
Carvalho,  whom  eight  years  later  he  turned 
out  of  his  place  of  president  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Tribunal  of  Justice.  The  cause  of 
this  hostility  was  a  fraternal  one;  Carvalho 
would  not  reappoint  his  dismissed  brother 
Joze  to  the  magistracy.  He  next  attached 
himself  to  an  influential  public  man,  Vieira 
de  Castro,  by  w  hose  aid  he  got  returned 
for  a  continental  place,  which  was  then  a 
very  important  matter  to  him.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  became  the  persecutor  to  the 
death  of  this  same  Vieira  Castro. 

It  was  after  he  had  entered  the  Cortes  a 
second  time  that  he  became  the  favorite 
demagogue  of  a  revolutionary  party,  and 
was  the  idol  of  that  club  whose  frenzy  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  plans  of  assassination,  nay 
of  regicide;  plans  deliberately  laid  before 
it  by  Senhor  Antonio  Cabral.  The  Marat 
of  Lisbon,  however,  was  destined  to  be 
converted  into  something  between  a  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  a  Law  of  South  Sea  celebrity. 
He  was  brought  into  the  ministry  by  Boin- 
fim,  and  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Car- 
tistas,  (especially  of  the  Marshals  Terceira 
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and  Saldanha,  in  their  rebellion  of  1837,) [even  had  the  air  of  measures  of  revenge, 
intrigued  against  BomAin,  by  whom  he  had  i  His  inllucnce  at  court,  especially  over  the 
been  brought  into  the  ministry,  heated  the  king,  became  strong — strong  enough  for 
public  mind  against  the  government,  and  him  in  1842,  to  hazard  a  revolution  without 
eventually,  when  the  people  proceeded  to  apprehending  the  consequences  of  treason, 
violence,  had  them  mowed  down  by  the  He  had,  for  his  enc«)uragement,  the  high  ex- 
miliiary.  A  considerable  number  of  his  ample  of  his  majesty  in  1837,  when  his  horses 
former  democratic  associates  of  the  arsenal  were  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  two  mar- 
faction  were  slaughtered  in  the  .Ko<;io- !  shals,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  queen’s 
square,  in  Lisbon.  Ministry  after  ministry  government.  He  left  his  ministerial  post  to 
was  formed  and  broke  down.  Senhor  An-  make  a  revolution,  to  upset  the  constitution 
tonio  Cabral  had  the  art  to  embroil  his  col-  of  1838,  and  re-establish  the  Charter  of 
leagues,  and  was  especially  active  and  sue-  Dom  Pedro  which  he  had  helped  to  abolish 
cessful  in  his  intrigues  against  every  public  in  1836.  He  succeeded  ;  his  new  minis- 
man  by  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  no-  terial  reign  began  in  February,  1842, 
tice,  or  in  any  wise  benefited.  It  is  needless  and  it  lasted  upwards  of  four  years.  In 
to  say  that  his  enemies  were  numerous;  but ;  period  he  suspended  the  constitution 
in  proportion  as  he  grew  unpopular  w  ith  j  three  times,  and  caused  the  queen  to  ujfii  her 
his  friends  and  the  public,  he  became  di\  signature  thirteen  times  to  ordinances  in 
favorite  at  court.  *  j  violation  of  the  written  charter  which  is 

Having  as  usual  betrayed  his  latest  bene-',  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 
factor,  Bomfim,  on  the  7ih  of  March,  1838,  These  things  were  looked  upon  at  the 
and  caused  his  fall  (just  as  he  had  ousted  court,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Cortes,  as 
his  friend  Soares  Caldeira  from  his  office  acts  of  energy  not  quite  formal,  indeed,  but 
in  the  police,  and  placed  himself  in  his  expedient;  the  acts  of  a  strong  ministry 
stead),  his  political  ascendency  was  no  Ion-  that  had  the  army  at  its  back — that  sus- 
ger  a  matter  of  doubt.  Thus  far  success-  tained  order  and  public  credit.  The  en- 
iul,  he  turned  altogether  against  his  old  ergy  beyond  the  law  brought  law  and  order, 
democratic  associates,  and  showed  no  mer-  however,  into  disrepute;  a  revolt  took 
cy  to  them  when  they  attempted  to  carry  place  in  1843,  and  the  strong  government 
out  even  the  least  reprehensible  of  his  own 
doctrines.  Some  of  his  lessons  were  in¬ 
deed  of  a  very  atrocious  kind,  if  the  ac¬ 
counts,  not  of  two  or  three,  but  of  several 
of  his  confidential  friends  err  not.  On  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  counselled  the 
members  of  the  Camilla  Club  to  make 
away  with  three  public  men,  the  Count 
Bomfim,  Julio  Sanches,  and  the  Baron 
Kibeira  Saborosa.  ‘  It  would  be  easy,’  he 
said,  ‘  to  make  an  entrance  into  the  house 
of  the  first-named  of  these  persons  by  the 
window  from  a  neighboring  wall ;  the 
house  of  the  second  could  be  got  into  by 
the  roof,  which  was  low  and  easily  reached; 
and  that  of  the  third  was  to  be  entered  by 
buying  the  tenant  of  the  first  story,  and 
from  the  window  of  it  passing  to  the  sec¬ 
ond.’  This  ingenious  device  however  was 
too  atrocious  for  his  associates,  and  was  not 
put  into  practice.  The  only  motive  for 
planning  it  was,  that  those  liberals  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  their  liberalism,  for  the 
lervid  patriotism  of  this  red-hot  demagogue 
of  1836. 

In  his  parliamentary  and  ministerial  ca¬ 
reer,  he  mingled  too  much  of  his  passions 
with  his  public  proceedings,  petty  animosi¬ 
ties  guided  his  politics,  his  acts  of  justice 


had  great  difficulty  in  putting  it  down. 
The  finances  from  the  day  this  minister 
came  into  power,  became  more  and  more 
embarrassed.  The  stocks,  however,  were 
supported  for  the  time  being  but  by  ruinous 
means — by  an  organized  system  of  loan 
making,  anticipation  of  revenue,  and  stock- 
jobbing  operations  carried  on  with  monopo¬ 
list  companies  of  capitalists  created  ex¬ 
pressly  for  dealings  with  government,  and 
contracts  with  it  of  an  exclusive  kind — for 
which  in  several  instances  enormous  sums, 
in  what  is  called  empenhas,  were  paid  to 
two  individuals  of  the  government  (the 
Cabrals).  Venality  had  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  prices  of  contracts  became 
familiar  topics.  The  tobacco,  the  soap,  the 
powder,  and  the  road  contracts  were  regu¬ 
larly  bought  and  sold  in  this  manner;  and 
sums  were  paid  for  them  varying  in  amount 
from  twenty  to  fifty  contos,  that  is,  from 
4500/.  to  12,250/.  sterling  each.  Nay,  in 
one  instance  100  contos  were  offered  for  a 
contract,  and  refused  as  too  small  a  sum. 

The  terrible  evil  of  this  great  public  im¬ 
morality  was  that  officials  in  subordinate 
situations  took  advantage  of  the  notoriety  of 
this  fact  to  obtain  money  of  applicants  for 
places.  The  disposal  of  offices  in  the  pro- 
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vinces  especially  became  a  source  of  great 
emolument.  The  apj)licuiit  usually  depos¬ 
ited  a  .‘^um  of  money  varying  from  half  a 
conto  to  one  or  two  contos,  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party,  a  certain  shopkeeper,  gener¬ 
ally  of  the  Cabral  party,  living  in  the  llo^io. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  money  iti  all 
probability  went  into  the  hands  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinates  ;  but  the  disbursers  were  left  to 
presume  that  if  not  all,  at  least  the  greater 
portion,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  minis¬ 
ter,  or  his  brother  and  colleague.  'I’liese 
suspicions,  well  or  ill-founded,  actpjired  un¬ 
fortunately  strong  confirmation  from  the 
sudden  possession  of  great  wealth  on  the 
part  of  the  two  ministers.  In  1842,  when 
Antonio  Cabral  came  into  power,  he  was 
in  indigent  circumstances,  his  salary  being 
his  only  means  of  subsistence,  as  he  him¬ 
self  publicly  declared  in  the  Cortes.  His 
brotlier  was  still  worse  otf  then,  but  now 
both  are  rich,  possessed  of  lands,  houses, 
and  public  securities.  The  ex-minister  of 
the  interior  is  the  proprietor  of  a  castle  at 
Thomar,  a  palace  in  Lisbon,  and  all  the 
luxurious  requisites  of  a  vast  establishment. 

The  creation  of  the  bubble  companies, 
the  nature  of  the  terms  entered  into  with 
the  public  contractors,  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  government  bayoneted  up  by  a 
large  military  force,  increased  heavily  the 
charges  on  the  treasury  (in  four  years  they 
exceeded  the  revenue  by  8000  contos).  It 
was  necessary  not  only  to  increase  tax¬ 
ation,  but  to  create  new  places,  payable  by 
fees,  for  the  unfortunate  supporters  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  especially  for  those  by  whose 
agency  the  late  elections  had  been  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  at  a  large 
expense  both  of  blood  and  money.  Hence 
came  into  operation  the  new  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  the  health  law,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  recent  rebellion.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  law  in  question  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  signal  violations  of  the 
charter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  enacted,  not  by 
the  legislature,  but  by  royal  ordinance, 
during  one  of  the  periods  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  dictatorship  of  Senhor  Costa.Cabral. 

The  men  who  bought  their  places  in  the 
provinces,  or  obtained  them  for  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  we  have  alluded  to,  thought  only  of 
turning  them  to  the  best  account  in  the 
shortest  possible  time ;  for  every  body  of 
common  sense  foresaw  the  result  of  this 
regime  of  violence  and  venality.  It  w^as 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  could 
last.  The  very  hottest  of  the  partisans  of 
the  Cabrals  hated  them  for  acquiring  so 
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much  of  the  public  spoil  in  so  short  a 
time.  There  was  no  consideration,  they 
thought,  for  the  wonts  of  other  public 
employ Ls  just  as  hungry  as  themselves.  In 
short,  the  greediness  of  gain  of  the  Cabrals, 
and  especially  t)f  the  elder  brother,  became 
an  object  of  envious  emulation  on  the  part 
of  their  followers,  and  a  calamity  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  principal  odium, 
perhaps  .somew  hat  unju.stly,  fell  on  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior,  the  Count  Thoniar. 
'riiere  was  no  second  opinion  entertained 
of  him  in  any  class  or  any  (juarler — 

“  Agioieur  adroit,  ininistre  sans  iiioycn, 
l)e  rien  il  tit  de  Tor  et  d’uii  royaunie — rieri,” 

The  president  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  and  minister-of-war,  the  Duke  of  'I'er- 
ceira,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  or  rather  a  for¬ 
tunate  soldier,  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
honor  to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  two 
such  colleagues;  and  incapable  himself  of 
making  money  ‘  by  any  indirection,’  he  sat¬ 
isfied  his  conscience  by  maintaining  the 
Cabrals  in  power  without  ever  affording 
their  integrity  a  good  word  in  private. 
The  duke  is  not  the  wTsest  man  in  the 
world,  nor  the  most  wealthy,  but  he  needs 
money,  and  loves  to  live  well,  and  so  long 
as  he  got  ‘pintos’  for  his  honorable  ser¬ 
vices,  it  mattered  not  to  him  how  or 
whence  they  came.  He  rendered  the  queen 
good  service,  and  hiis  had  the  rare  felicity 
of  experiencing  gratitude  for  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration.  The 
duke  has  the  merit  of  having  more  than 
once  checked  his  colleagues  in  headlong 
courses  of  violence  against  their  political 
opponents. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Senhor  F'al- 
cao,  like  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  came  into 
power  w  iih  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man. 
He  was  a  very  poor  one,  the  son  of  a  sail- 
maker  of  Lisbon,  and  had  risen  suddenly 
from  a  very  humble  position.  He  filled 
the  situation  of  a  clerk  for  many  years  in  a 
merchant’s  office  in  Lisbon,  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  marine  department,  rose  to 
the  rank  in  it  of  officinl  mayo?’,  and  even¬ 
tually  to  that  of  minister.  With  his  750/. 

\  a  year  salary  he  has  however  contrived  to 
I  purchase  a  palace  and  a  small  estate,  and 
\  to  keep  a  handsome  equipage. 

I  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senhor 
I  Castro,  has  never  been  charged  with  ve- 
I  nality.  His  political  virtue  is  of  a  very  easy 
f  kind  how'ever.  He  has  never  opposed  his 
j  colleagues  in  any  acts  of  violence  or 
f  illegality,  but  has  continually  lent  himself 
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to  the  deception  practised  on  the  public  b} 
fraudulent  expositions  of  the  .*'tate  of  the 
finances,  and  has  used  his  oflicial  station 
for  private  speculations  in  the  funds,  which 
have  been  moderately  fortunate.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  few  years  ago,  kept  a  small  retail 
shop  in  Oport«).  He  is  a  man  of  some 
talent,  a  great  deal  of  astuteness  and  tlex- 
ibility  of  principle. 


had  ever  such  strong  and  sincere  support 
from  the  court ;  no  representations  agamst  it 
were  listened  to.  'i’he  king,  who  acts  ft)r 
the  sovereign  as  he  is  directed  to  do  b)  his 
former  tutor  and  present  councillor,  the 
German  Dietz,  seems  to  have  thrown  him- 
."elf  and  the  interests  of  the  crown  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cabrals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that 


llis  colleague  of  the  finance  department,  the  king  came  to  Portugal  accompanied  by 
Count  Tojal,  the  son  of  a  physician  of  Dorn  this  German  gentlemaii,  and  has  retained 


John  VI.,  is  one  of  tho.se  public  men  of 
easy  virtue,  who  never  themselves  commit 
any  egregious  acts  of  barefaced  venality 
and  corruption,  but  who  wink  at  their  com- 


him  in  the  palace  ever  since.  Strong 
objections  were  raised  to  this  foreigner  re¬ 
maining  in  the  country,  and  about  the 
person  of  the  king,  exercising  great  in- 


mission  while  they  pursue  their  own  less  fiuence,  and  entertaining  very  strong  feel¬ 


less  flagitious  schemes  for  acquiring  riches. 
The  count  is  [)«issessed  of  considerable 


ings  of  dislike  to  the  Portuguese  nation, 
w  hich  he  took  little  trouble  to  conceal,  and 


wealth.  About  twenty  years  ago,  as  plain  still  stronger  dislike  to  the  form  of  govern- 
John  Oliveira,  a  wine-merchant  and  after-  ment  given  to  the  nation  by  the  father  of 
wards  a  stock-broker,  not  very  successful,  the  sovereign.  He  occupied  no  ostensibly 
he  wan  well  kfiown  in  London  and  on  the  political  situation  at  court,  but  he  dis- 
stock-exchange.  He  came  into  oflice  with  charged  the  duties  of  a  councillor  to  the 
some  property  inherited  from  his  uncles,  it  king,  a  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  and  an 
is  said,  to  the  extent  of  66,0(10/.  He  is  now  intendant  of  the  palace,  in  which  situation, 
possessed  of  upw  ards  three  hundred  and  every  action  of  the  queen,  even  to  the  most 
jortff  thousand  pounds  invested  in  the  trifling  affair  of  the  household,  was  w'atched, 


Portuguese  stock  of  the  foreign  debt,  be¬ 
sides  capital  to  a  considerable  extent  in- 


meddled  with,  and  controlled  by  this  German 
favorite.  The  interference  of  this  foreijiner 


vested  in  the  spoil  of  the  church  and  in  a  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  court,  but  more 
manufacture  of  paper.  All  this  property,  e.'jpecially  in  all  important  matters  of  state. 


W'ith  the  exception  of  the  first  sum  men¬ 
tioned,  was  made  during  the  last  four  years 


exasperated  the  Portuguese ;  their  press 
loudly  inveighed  against  it,  and  the  cry  was 


by  successful  operations,  for  example,  the  echoed  by  political  men  of  all  |)arties,  with 
purchase,  of  ‘  paper’  claims  on  the  treasury  the  exception  of  the  Cabrals.  'Plie  fact 
for  salary  discounted  by  him,  and  lucky  of  the  education  of  the  young  princes,  in  a 
hits  in  the  linids  which  his  official  position  country  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is 
aftorded  him  the  opportunities  of  making,  by  law  the  religion  of  the  state,  being  com- 
It  fortunately  happened  for  the  creditors  untied  to  a  foreigner  of  a  different  religion, 
that  the  interests  of  the  finance  minister  afforded  likewise  grounds  of  complaint ;  but 
were  for  a  time  identified  with  theirs.  But  all  such  complaints  have  been  treated  with 
it  was  only  for  a  time,  and  a  very  short  one,-  contempt  by  the  court,  and  no  wonder,  for 


though  the  count  labored  hard  to  convince  over  it  Mr.  Dietz,  the  German,  virtua  lly 


them  it  would  be  for  a  long  period.  Men' 
of  iireat  cuiiniuii  and  eatrerness  to  amass 


reigns.  It  has  ever  been  a  weakness  t>f  the 

o 

Braganza  family,  to  allow  themselves  to  be 


riches  frequently  deceive  themselves,  prac-  governed  by  menials;  but  it  is  something 


tise  on  the  credulity  of  others,  and  end  by  novel  for  the  favorite  to  be  a  foreigner,  in 
becomigg  the  dupes  t  f  their  own  artifices,  this  country  above  all  others,  where  stran- 
This,  in  all  probability,  has  been  the  case  gers  are  received  with  so  much  jealousy, 
of  the  Count  Tojal. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  exercised 

despotic  power  over  Portugal,  and  by  the  - 

rapacity  and  tyranny  of  their  government 
have  brought  that  country  to  its  present 
alarming  condition  of  open  rebellion  and 
impending  bankruptcy.  Their  course  has 
been  a  continued  career  of  illegality,  and 
wanton  wickedness  in  their  manifold  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  charter.  No  previous  ministry  j 
VoL.  IX.  No.  II.  14 
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Paris  as  it  is  after  fifteen  years’  rule  of 
the  throne  of  tlie  Barracades,  and  Paris  as 
it  was  under  the  divine-right  crtiwn  <»f  the 
Restoration — Paris  as  it  presented  itself  t«> 
the  staring  wonder  of  the  crowd  that  rushed 
from  Corn-hill  to  the  Palais  Roy  ale  as  soon 
as  the  echoes  of  the  cannon  had  died  away 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  as  it  now 
addresses  itself  to  the  twenty  thousand  stran¬ 
gers  that  swarm  between  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  is  a  subject  in¬ 
teresting  to  contemplate.  Under  the  con¬ 
sulate  and  the  empire, 'as  of  old  under  the  an- 
cien  regime,  the  fine  arts,  in  all  their  depart¬ 
ments,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  captivated  the  public.  The 
substantial  comforts,  the  convenience  and 
health  of  the  people,  were  subjects  of  com¬ 
paratively  minor  importance.  Magnificent 
buildings,  splendid  monuments,  and  gor¬ 
geous  palaces  every  where  attracted  the 
eye;  and  in  their  immediate  vicinage,  pov¬ 
erty,  filth,  and  mi.sery.  The  marble  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces  were  defiled  by  the 
river  of  filth  and  offal  which  flowed  through  j 
the  sewerless  streets.  The  passenger  wlio 
aspired  not  to  a  coach,  unprovided  with  a 
footway,  scrambled  along  the  inclined  pave¬ 
ment  which  sloped  from  either  w'all  to  the  cen-  | 
tral  gutter,  which  discharged  the  functions 
of  a  sewer,  and  was  from  lime  to  lime  bespat-  j 
tered  with  the  mud  and  filth  flirted  around  | 
by  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  in  w  hich  the 
more  wealthy  were  transported.  Lanterns  j 
suspended  like  a  performer  on  a  cord  volatile, 
at  distant  intervals,  like  angels’  visits,  few  j 
and  far  between,  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
and  at  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  carriages 
to  pass  under  them,  served  as  a  sort  of  light¬ 
houses  for  the  navigation  of  the  vehicles  of 
the  rich  through  the  streams  of  puddle,  but 
by  their  distance,  height,  and  position,  af¬ 
forded  no  benefit  to  the  humble  pedestrian. 
To  say  that  they  illuminated  the  streets 
would  bean  abuse  of  language;  they  just 
served  to  make  darkness  visible. 

Fifteen  years  of  constitutional  liberty, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  representative 
government — presided  over  by  a  prince 
who  has  been  schooled  in  misfortune,  had 
experienced  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity, 
and  had  known  what  it  was  to  eat  the  bread 
of  his  own  industry — for  the  throne  of  the 
restoration,  vainly  struggling  again>t  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  popular  will,  have 
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changed  all  this.  The  wand  of  an  en¬ 
chanter  has  been  waved  over  the  city,  and 
.1  magical  transformation  has  been  effect¬ 
ed.  The  ornamental  has  ceased  to  monop¬ 
olize  the  attention  of  governmeni,  and  the 
useful  has  claimed  its  due  care.  'I'he  fright¬ 
ful  ravages  of  the  cholera,  in  1862,  left  a 
warning  which  has  not  been  unheeded.  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  perfect 
system  of  drainage  by  sewers  throughout 
this  vast  city  has  been  completed.  Footways 
have  every  where  been  constructed.  The 
system  of  carriage  pavement  with  stpiare 
blocks  of  granite,  forming  a  convex  road, 
with  side  drains  leading  to  the  sewers,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  concave  street  with 
open  centre  gutters.  The  offensive  effluvia 
which  excluded  the  English  visiter  from  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  of  Paris  no  longer  exists,  and 
•  he  demon  of  malaria  has  been  expelled. 
Gas  illumination,  extending  now  through 
every  quarter,  including  the  interior  of 
buildings  as  well  as  the  streets,  has  super¬ 
seded  the  suspended  lanterns;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  most  attracts  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  foreigners,  the  gaiety  of  the  streets, 
boulevards,  and  public  walks  by  day,  or 
their  bnlli.mcy  when  lighted  up  by  night. 

But  the  achievement  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  in  connexion  with  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  with  ihe  most  grateful 
feelings  by  the  philanthropist,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  example  he  has  afl'or(!ed  even  to  the 
advanced  civilization  of  Great  Britain  in 
his  efforts  for  the  repression  of  gambling 
and  prostitutimi.  He  has  accomplished 
what  the  English  authorities  have  not  even 
thought  of  attempting.  There  are  now  no 
public  gambling  tables  in  Paris,  and  even 
private  play  is  subject  to  so  many  restraints, 
that  it  lias  been  strip|)ed  of  half  its  evils. 
The  purest  female  may  now  walk  the  pub¬ 
lic  thoroughfares  of  the  city  by  day  or  by 
night  without  the  risk  of  having  her  sight 
outraged  or  her  ears  polluted  bv  the  inde- 
cencies  which  are  still  suffered  to  prevail 
in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  me- 
ir«'polis  of  Britain.  The  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  resort  are  etjually 
purified.  Even  the  Palais  Royale — that 
temple  of  vice — has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
formed  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  present  king 
to  add,  that  this  reformation  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  his  private 
revenue,  a  considerable  portion  ofthe  rental 
of  the  Palais  Royale  having  arisen  from 
the  extensive  and  long-established  gambling 
rooms  by  which  it  w’as  occupied,  and  by 
the  employment  of  the  loftier  stones  for 
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still  more  impure,  and  not  less  profitable 
purposes.* 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
life,  imported  from  England,  the  most  strik¬ 
ing,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  railway 
system,  which  is  progressing  in  France 
more  rapidly  than  is  imagined  at  our  side 
of  the  channel.  The  manner  of  accom¬ 
plishing  these  public  works  here  is  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  English  system, 
and  has  certainly  some  advantages  over  the 
latter  in  a  national  point  of  view’.  To 
comprehend  it,  and  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  it  has  arisen,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  roads  has  always  con¬ 
stituted  a  depurimeni  of  the  government  in 
France,  under  the  title  of  h' Administra¬ 
tion  dts  pants  tt  r.huuskeSy  or  the  Department 
of  Roads  and  Bridges.  Connected  with 
this  department  there  is  a  public  school  of 
engineering,  the  pupils  of  which  ultimately 
form  a  corps  of  engineers  in  the  immediate 
pay,  and  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
By  this  corps,  or  under  their  superintend¬ 
ence,  all  the  great  public  communications 
of  the  country  are  made  and  maintained. 
When  the  invention  of  railways,  therefore, 
had  been  advanced  so  far  in  England,  as  to 
supersede,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  com¬ 
mon  roads,  and  the  improvement  had  forc¬ 
ed  itself  upon  the  French  public,  the  con-i 
struction  of  such  lines  of  intercourse  by  | 
private  companies  presented  a  novelty  in  • 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country;! 
and  alter  the  concession  of  one  or  two  of 
the  first  enterprises  of  this  kind  to  joint 
stock  companies  (a  large  portion  of  the 
share-holders  of  which  were  English),  the 
government  reverted  to  the  established 
usage,  subject,  however,  to  a  slight  modifi¬ 
cation.  The  great  lines  of  railway  are 
now  projected,  surveyed,  and  executed  by 
or  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  Administration  dcs  pants  et  citausees, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  When  they 
are  completed,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  offer¬ 
ed  to  public  competition,  on  a  lease  for  a 
specified  time,  varying  from  forty  years  to 
a  century.  The  company,  or  individual, 
who,  under  sealed  proposals,  sent  in  within 
a  specified  lime,  and  to  be  opened  on  an 
appointed  day,  offers  the  terms  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  state,  obtains  the  lease.  'I'he 
lessee  company  usually  replaces  the  capital 
expended  by  the  government  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road,  and  provides  from 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Palais  Royale  is  the 
private  property  of  L<juis  Philippe. 


its  own  funds  all  the  moveable  capital  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  operation  of  the  line.  At 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  property 
in  the  line  reverts  to  the  state. 

'riiis  method  of  proceeding  is  attended 
with  several  obvious  advantages.  The 
general  projection  of  the  lines  of  coininu- 
nicaiion  through  the  country  is  not  left  to 
chance  or  to  the  fancy  of  individuals  or 
companies,  or  the  suggestion  of  local  co¬ 
teries,  but  is  governed  by  the  high  and  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  the  state.  By  retaining  a 
general  control  and  surveillance,  which 
form  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease, 
the  interests  of  the  public  are  belter  pro¬ 
tected,  and  abuses  of  administration  are 
more  effectually  prevented  than  could  be 
I  effected  if  the  railways  were  the  property 
of  independent  bodies  and  associations,  as 
in  England.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  these  enterprises  becoming  national 
property,  may  either  be  ma<le  a  direct  source 
of  revenue  to  the  state,  relieving  the  public 
in  a  proportionate  extent  from  less  tolerable 
burthens,  or  be  worked  for  the  public  ben¬ 
efit  at  rates  only  sufficient  to  maintain 
them. 

The  lines  of  railway  now  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  are  the  following: — 


DISTANCE 

time! 

.M  i  Ie8. 

H.  M. 

Puns  lo  VersaillcB  (r'glil  hnnk) . 

I3H 

0  30 

U  36i 

Parid  to  St.  Geriiiaiu . 

12 ’> 

0  3(! 

P.iriK  to  Kiiueti . 

86 

4  0 

Paiiti  tu  OrltMn.<< . 

79 

4  0 

P.iris  tu  Valenciennes  (anil  thenre  to  Biu:i 

133 

StraHhuurgh  to  Raulu . 

88 

5  0 

Mu  housie  tu  ’rhiinn . 

1  0 

3-2 

_  1 

.Munipelier  tu  Cette . 

IT'S 

0  5o! 

Ij\un8  to  St.  Etienne . 

33>a 

4  01 

St  Etienne  to  Ruunne . 

4-2 

•1  0. 

Nismes  to  Aluix . 

31 

2  0 

11 

0  3U 

Ni.<iiief)  to  Peaiicaire . 

16 

1  (1 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  iniporl- 
atit  lines  of  railway. in  a  forward  state  of 
construction,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  continuation  of  the  Paris  and 
Rouen  railway,  by  two  branches,  to  Havre 
and  to  Dieppe ;  a  branch  of  the  northern 
railway  from  Amiens  to  Boulogne  and 
Calais;  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 

&.C.  &/C. 

The  effects  which  in  a  few  years  may  be 
expected  to  be  produced  on  the  inter-com¬ 
munication  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  but 
especially  between  France  and  England, 
when  these  enterprises  come  into  operation, 
must  be  very  striking.  It  is  presumable 
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tliat  between  two  capitals  so  important  as  sceptre,  and  the  Church  revives  under  its 
Paris  and  London,  no  known  practical  fostering  indnence.  After  the  revolution  of 
means  of  expeditious  communication  will  .luly,  the  lew  ecclesiastics  who  under  the 
bo  ncglecteil.  At  jiresent,  the  express  restored  Bourbons  ha<l  gained  a  sort  of 
trains  between  London  and  Exeter  travel  footing  in  society,  fell  into  such  disrepute 
(stoppages  included)  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  that  no  one  appeared  for  several  years  in 
The  8i(*ppages  being  inttch  less  frerptent,  it  the  puhlic  streets  in  the  clerical  costume, 
may  then  be  expected  that  express  trains  j'riie  shovel  and  three-cornered  chapeaux 
between  Paris  and  Boulogne  will  travel  at  were  lai<l  aside,  and  the  loose  robe  was 
the  same  rate  at  least ;  in  which  case  the  abandoned  for  the  ordinary  coat  and  round 
trip  between  Paris  and  Boulogne  will  be  hat  of  the  layman.  In  the  churches,  on 
made  in  less  than  three  hours.  Steamers  the  Sabbath,  the  congregation  consisted 
of  improved  elliciency  may  easily  make  the  almost  exclusively  of  females,  with  a  slight 
passage  between  Boulogne  and  Folkstone  sprinkling  of  old  men,  generally  of  the 
in  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  the  trip  between  humbler  classes.  Within  a  few  years,  how'- 
Folkestone  and  London  (eighty-eight  miles)  ever,  it  has — for  whatreas«)n  would  be  hard 
may  be  made  in  two  hours.  Thus  the  en-  to  sav — become  fashionable  among  the  Pa- 
tire  distance  between  Paris  and  London,  risians  to  observe  the  external  ft»rms  of  reli- 


making  allowance  for  fair  stoppages,  may  gion ;  and  when  the  Parisians  adopt  any 
be  effected  in  seven  hours  by  express  trains,  fashion,  they  don’t  do  so  by  halves.  'Phe 
and  by  common  trains  may  certainly  be  streets  now  have  become  a  jierfect  rookery, 
brought  w'iihin  twelve  hours!!  (4n  an  i  Black  robes  of  every  cut  and  fashion, 
emergency,  a  despatch  may  be  sent  to  I  shovel  hats,  three  cornered  hats,  and  every 
Paris,  and  an  answer  obtained,  in  fifteen !  other  characteristic  of  clerical  costume, 
hours!  But  this  emergency  itself  may  be  abound.  The  churches,  on  Sundays,  are 
superseded  by  the  electric  telegraph,  w  hich  as  overflowing  as  the  theatres,  and  as  bril- 
will  reduce  the  hours  to  minutes!  !  liant  in  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  assem- 

The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  blies  which  fill  them.  Go  to  the  Made- 
thence  to  Marseilles,  is  also  in  rapi«l  j>ro-  leine,  and  look  at  the  luxurious  velvet- 
gress.  This  distance  will  be  about  five  covered  prir  dims,  and  you  will  discover 
hundred  miles,  and  at  the  same  rate  ofj  the  rank  of  the  hnbltues  by  the  names  of 
travelling  for  express  trains,  may  be  com- j  their  owners  engraved  on  the  pretty  brass 
pleted  in  ten  iiours.  'J’hus  an  express  train  plates  attached  to  them.  Madame  La 
may  reach  Marseilles  from  London  in  I  Duchesse  de  M — ,  Madame  La  Vicomtesse 
seventeen  hours!  The  same  rate  on  the|de  N — ,  Madame  L:i  Princesse  de  P — , 
Sardinian  and  Tuscan  lines,  when  con-j&.c.  &.C.,  attest  the  rank  of  the  votaries  at 
structed,  would  reach  the  frontier  of  the  I  this  lashionable  temple, 
papal  stales  in  a  few  additional  hours;  buti  Shops  have  been  r>pened  in  the  vicini- 
here  we  must  stop.  The  states  of  the  ties  of  all  the  principal  churches,  pour  la 
Church  forbid  the  construction  of  railways  vmtr  drs  ohjits  rcHgirux.  In  the  windows 
within  their  precincts,  as  dangerous  to  i  are  displayed  rosaries  of  excpiisitely  carved 
Christianity!*  'Phere  we  must  surrender  beads;  crucifixes  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
the  locomotive,  and  betake  ourselves  toihe  beautifully  sculptured  ;  Agiii  Deis,  Virgins 
road.  The  papal  authorities  of  llie  nine-  and  infant  Saviours ;  ecce  homos,  missals, 
tcenth  century  are  as  hostile  to  the  speed  ol  gorgeously  bound  in  the  richest  velvet,  with 
the  railway  as  those  of  the  sixteenth  were  sculptured  crucifixes  on  the  covers;  priests' 
to  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  are  robes  of  the  richest  cloth  of  gold  ;  little 


as  strongly  opposed  to  Stephenson  as  thosi 
of  the  latter  were  to  Galileo. 

Fashion  is  every  thing  in  Paris.  Its  swa; 
is  omnipotent  and  universal.  It 

“ -  rules  the  caiiip,  the  court,  the  grove. 

And  men  below  and  gods  above.” 

Even  religion  here  is  not  exempt  from  its 

■*  J^ince  the  above  was  in  type,  Pope  (Gregory 
XVl.  has  died,  and  it  is  ahnounced  that  liis  sue 
cessor,  adopting  a  mare  enliglitened  policy,  has 
decided  on  the  construction  of  railways. 


i  \  shrines  for  the  private  closet  of  the  faithful ; 

and  an  infinitely  various  assortment  of  like 
i’ I  objects,  by  which  religion  is  rendered  orna- 
j  mental  and  externally  attractive. 

'Phe  children  are  reminded  of  the  ob¬ 
servances  of  their  religion  in  their  play¬ 
things  and  their  sweetmeats.  'Phe  toy 
shops  exhibit  in  their  w  indows  baby-chapels, 
with  baby  altars,  shrines  and  crucifixes. 
'Phe  boy  who  used  to  take  his  pocket  money 
to  purchase  little  soldiers,  now  buys  little 
monks,  and  the  girl  shows  you  her  doll 
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dressed  as  a  sister  of  charity.  Sugar  plums 
are  funned  into  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saviour,  and  priests  in  their  robes 
are  eaten  in  sweet  chocolate,  as  images  in 
sugar  are  swallowed  from  the  crust  of  a 
twelfth  night  cake. 

With  all  this  external  parade  of  the  forms 
of  religion,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
scarcely  a  serious  pretension  to  any  real 
or  deep  feeling  on  the  subject.  Even 
among  women  the  matter  begins  and  ends 
in  ceremonials.  In  the  actual  practical 
conduct  of  life  all  this  religion  (if  it  can  he 
so  denoiiiinateil)  exercises  little  or  noinfiu- 
ence.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  nati<mal  clergy  do  not  constitute  a 
prominent  section  of  good  .society  in  the 
country,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  we  must 
leave  others  to  determine. 

The  statistics  of  the  population  of  Paris, 
published  from  year  to  year,  disclose  some 
curious  facts  which  may  aid  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  questions. 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  returns  of 
last  year  that  the  births  which  took  pli^ce  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1844,  were  as  follows : 

Legitimate  children#  .  . 

Illegitimate  children  .  .  lU,4iiO 

Total  number  of  births  .  31,!)56 

These  figures  lead  to  the  astounding 
conclusion  that  thirly-hco  and  a-lialf  ppv 
tent,  of  the  children  born  in  the  metropolis 
of  Franccy  are  illefritimate  !  ! 

It  may  be  inquired  in  what  condition  of 
life  this  enormous  extent  of  concubinage 
prevails  ?  Some  light  may  be  throw’n  on 
this  question  by  examining  the  proportion 
of  the  entire  number  of  illegitimates  which 
are  born  in  the  hospitals,  to  which  here  the 
poorer  classes  almost  invariably  resort. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  the  total  number 
of  illegitimates,  there  were — 

Born  in  private  hou.^es,  .  5,744 

Btirii  in  the  hospitals,  .  4,(i.'^6 

10,430 

From  which  it  follows,  that  above  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  of  this  large  prop«>rtion  «»f 
natural  children  belomr  to  classes  sulli- 
ciently  independent  to  provide  for  their 
comfi.rts  in  private  domiciles. 

From  births  let  us  turn  to  deaths,  and 
we  shall  obtain  a  resttlt  scarcely  less  sur¬ 
prising.  The  total  number  of  deaths  w  hich 
look  |)lace  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1844,  was 
as  follows ; — 


In  private  houses, 

In  the  hospitul.-i,  . 

In  military  hospitals,  . 

465 

In  prisons,  .... 
Brought  to  the  .Morgue, 

E.xeeuted,  .... 

*2 

:27,o60 

4'hus  it  seems  that  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  die  in  Paris,  very  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  die  in  the  hospitals. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  com¬ 
forts  of  the  poorer  classes  in  France,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  llevolution,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  extensive  use  of  vaccination, 
is  exhibited  in  its  effects  on  the  average  du¬ 
ration  of  life.  By  the  statistical  returns  it 
appears  that  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
the  ratio  of  the  whole  population,  to  the 
number  of  births,  is  BB.4  to  I,  which  gives 
the  mean  duration  of  life,  during  that 
period,  to  be  years.  By  tlie  tables  of 
Duvilland,  it  appears  that  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  average  duration  of  life  was  only 
2T’J  years,  which  gives  an  increase  of  19 
per  cent,  on  the  length  of  life  since  the 
Revolution. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the 
children  born,  offers  some  curious  and  in¬ 
explicable  circumstances.  On  taking  the 
returns  of  births  from  1817  to  184B,  it  is 
found  that  the  total  number  of  boys  born  in 
that  interval  was  IB, 477, 4*^9,  w'hile  the 
number  of  girls  was  I2,()8l),77(i ;  so  that,  of 
the  whole  number  there  are  61  per  cent, 
more  boys  than  girls. 

But  let  us  examine  separately  the  two 
classes  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  found,  that  among  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren,  106^  boys  are  born  for  every  100 
girls;  while  among  illegitimate  children 
I04J  boys  arc  born  for  100  girls.  In  the 
latter  class,  therefore,  there  are  only  four 
per  cent,  more  boys  born  than  girls ;  while 
in  the  former  there  are  nearly  seven  per 
cent,  more  of  boys. 

This  ratio  is  not  casual,  for  it  has  been 
found  to  obtain,  not  only  for  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  and  fiir  different  parts  of 
Erance,  but  is  equally  found  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  exact  siaii.>tical  records  are 
kept. 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  boys  are  born  among  legitimate  than 
among  illegitimate  children.  V\  hat  strange 
inferences  this  incontestably  established 
phenomenon  leads  to!  Are  we  to  infer 
that  the  solemnization  of  marriage  pro- 
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duces  a  specific  physiological  effect,  varying 
in  a  determinate  manner  the  sex  of  the 
offspring?  VVe  must  leave  this  curious 
question  to  the  faculty  to  explain.  Mean- [  intellectual  tone,  and  altlnmgh  no  single 
while  we  must  assure  them  that  they  are  French  jouriml  can  he  truly  said  to  be  as 
absolutely  excluded  from  taking  refuge  in  I  perfect  a  vehicle  td’  general  intelligence  as 
the  (loubtfnlntss  of  the  fact  itself.  The  j  one  of  the  leading  morning  papers  of  Loii- 
evidence  is  quite  incontestable.  i  don,  yet  this  deficiency  is  nmre  than  coin- 

If  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  popu- 1  |)ensated  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
lation  of  the  French  metropolis  can  be  |  various  journals  are  accessible, 
inferred  from  the  amount  of  intellectual  j  The /iw/V/t/rm  is  a  department  of  French 
food  provided  for  them,  and  apparently  en-j  journalism  which  has  no  corresponding 
joyed  and  voluntarily  consumed,  it  must  be  j  branch  in  the  English  press.  Here  the 
admitted  to  have  attained  rather  an  high  j  writings  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 
standard.  'i’he  first,  most  obvious,  and  1  of  letters  of  the  day,  more  especially  the 
most  abundant  source  of  mental  informa- !  am  hors  of  fiction,  first  are  offered  to  the 
tion,  is  the  daily  press.  Journalism  isUvorld.  Here  are  also  found  literary  and 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  Paris.  |  dramatic  criticism,  reviews  of  the  arts,  and 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  newspapers  con- j  a  general  record  of  the  progress  of  mind, 
sider.ible,  but  the  average  circulatiim  is  |  The  number  of  journals  which  thus  form 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  London  jour- 1  channels  of  popular  information  in  Paris 
nals.  They  are  issued  at  a  much  lower !  alone,  is  about  forty  ;  half  that  number  be- 
price,  and  much  more  extensively  read. —  ing  daily  papers  for  politics  and  general 
The  annual  subscription  to  the  principal  intelligence. 

daily  papers  is  only  fi'rty  francs,  equal  to  'I'he  intellectual  taste  of  the  Parisians  is 
thirty-two  shillings,  British.  These  papers  manifested,  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the 
are  published  daily,  including  Sundays,  and  desire  they  show  for  attendance  on  pub- 
consequently  their  price  is  little  more  than  lie  lectures  in  every  <7epartment  of  liiera- 
one  penny.  But  small  as  this  cost  is,  the  ture  and  science.  Such  discourse.s  are  ac- 
Parisian  rarely  incurs  so  much ;  nor  would  j  cessiblc  gratuitously  in  various  parts  of 
a  single  journal  satisfy  his  thirst  for  infor-j  Paris,  and  delivered  by  professors  eminent 
mation.  He  re<piires  to  see  the  journals  of  i  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
ail  parties,  and  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  rpies- 
tion.  This  object  is  attained  easily,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  agreeably,  by  the  Cabinets 
de  Ijecture,  or  reading  rooms,  above  three  j  royal  observatory,  and  those  on  mechanical 
hundred  of  which  are  established  in  Paris,  j  philosophy,  given  on  Sundays,  by  the  Baron 
The  admission  to  these  is  three  halfpence.  {  Charles  Dupin,  at  the  Conservatoire,  des  arts 
Here  all  the  journals  of  I*aris,  great  and  I  et  metiers.  Each  of  these  professiirs  is  at- 
small,  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  the  tended  by  audiences  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
popular  romances  and  pamphlets,  and  either  dred  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
works  of  current  interest,  are  provided  —  from  the  youth  of  sixteen  upwards. 

In  many  of  the  better  class  of  these  estab-  Of  all  the  class  of  public  professors  com- 
lishments,  the  English  and  other  foreign  ing  under  the  title  of  adult  instruetors^ 
papers  are  found.  Every  Parisian  above  Arago  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable, 
the  rank  of  the  mere  working  class  resorts  and  we  might  even  extend  the  comparison 
to  these  rooms,  and  makes  himself  air  cwraw?  beyond  the  limits  of  France.  The  well 
on  the  subjects  of  the  day.  Besides  these  known  felicity  of  Faraday  gives  him  a  high 
sources  of  daily  information,  he  has  his  rank  in  this  species  of  teaching.  But  he 
cafe,  to  which  all  Frenchmen  resort  morn-  yields  to  Arago  in  the  eloquence  of  lan- 
ing  or  evening,  and  where  all  the  princi-  guagp,  and  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
pal  journals  are  provided.  qualifications  of  the  instructor.  If  Arago 

The  aim  and  object  of  a  Parisian  jour-  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Academy 
nal  are  somew  hat  different  from  those  of  of  Sciences,  he  might  have  preferred  a  fair 
an  English  newspaper.  It  is  less  the  claim  to  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Let- 
vehicle  of  advertisements,  or  of  mere  gossip,  ters  Aeademie  Fram^aise). 
such  as  accidents  and  offences,  than  the  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
latter.  It  is  more  discursive,  and  affects  ties,  Arago  has  assumed  his  seat  on  the 
more  the  character  of  a  review,  embrac-  extreme  left,  the  place  of  republican 


Among  these  ought  to  be  especially  men 
tinned  the  lectures  on  astronomy  delivered 
throughout  the  season  by  Arago,  at  the 


ing  literature  and  the  arts,  as  w’ell  as  poli¬ 
tics  and  miscellaneous  intelligence.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  higher 
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opinions  pushed  to  their  exiren»e  limit. —  pie  in  France,  is  tlie  drama.  Whether  the 
He  is  a  violent  politician,  and  will  go  every  ct)imteracting  evds  which  attend  theatrical 
length  with  his  party.  He  rarely,  however,  entertainments  preponderate  over  the  means 
mounts  the  tribune;  never  except  on  cpies-  of  mental  improvement  which  they  offer,  is 
tioMS  on  which  his  peculiar  actpiirements  a  (piestion  on  which  some  diflerence  of 
are  capable  of  throwing  light.  W  henever  opinion  w’ill.  no  doubt,  prevail.  However 
he  does,  the  chamber  is  hushed  in  the  most  this  be.  decided,  the  state  in  France  re- 
profound  and  respectful  silence.  There  gards  the  drama  as  a  national  object,  as 
are  no  interruptions,  either  of  approbation  the  means  of  sustaining  and  fostering  an 
or  dissent,  such  as  even  the  most  eminent  important  branch  of  French  literature,  and, 
parliamentary  speakers  are  accustomed  to.  in  a  word,  as  a  department  of /<?.<  6rnt/T  r/r^s, 
The  members  listen  w  iih  inclined  heads  and  as  well  entitled  to  protection  and  encourage- 
impiiring  countenances.  The  strangers’  inent  as  painting  or  sculpture, 
galleries  are  filled  with  respectful  and  There  are  within  the  barriers  of  Paris 
anxious  spectators  and  hearers.  The  sla-  about  twenty-four  theatres,  permanently 
ture  of  the  savant  is  above  the  middle  size,  open;  most  t>f  them  nightly,  including  Sun- 
his  hair  is  curled  and  fiow  ing,  and  his  fine  day.  Several  of  these  are  directly  support- 
southern  bust  commands  the  attention.  His  ed  by  the  slate,  receiving  an  annual  subven- 
forehead  and  temples  indicate  force  of  will  lion  of  greater  or  less  amount,  and  being  con- 
and  habits  of  meditation.  The  moment  sequently  subject,  in  some  degree,  to  gov- 
lie  opens  the  suliject  of  his  speech,  he  be-  ernment  control.  In  defence  of  the  moral 
comes  the  centre  to  w  hich  every  look  is  efiecl  of  these  places  of  public  amusement, 
directed,  and  on  which  all  attention  is  fixed,  it  must  be  said  that  none  of  them  present 
If  the  (piestion  is  complicated,  it  becomes  the  offensive  and  revolting  scenes  which  are 
simple  as  he  utters  it.  If  it  be  technical,  witnessed  in  the  saloons  and  upper  tiers  of 
it  is  resolved  into  the  most  familiar.  If  it  bo.xes  of  the  English  theatres.  In  fact,  that 
be  obscure,  it  becomes  luminous.  The  class  of  persons  who  thus  outrage  decency, 
ignorant  are  astonished  that  what  seemed  in  the  place  of  public  amusement  in  Eng- 
unintelligible  has  become  suddenly  self-  land,  dare  not  show  themselves  in  any  ihea- 
evident,  and  the  dull  are  charmed  with  the  tre  in  Paris.  In  that  respect,  at  least,  there 
consciousness  of  their  awakened  powers  of  is  a  wholesome  stringency  of  police  regula- 
perception.  The  gesture,  the  pnntomimr.  of  tions.  In  the  audience  part  of  a  Paris  thea- 
the  orator  are  captivating.  Flashes  of  light  tre  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  offend  the 
seem  to  issue  from  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  and  eye  or  the  ear  of  the  most  fastidious  moral- 
even  from  his  fingers!  He  varies  and  ist. 

relieves  his  discourse  by  the  most  lively  The  principal  theatre  of  Paris,  and  that 
digressions  and  well-pointed  anecdotes  im-  to  which  the  slate  attaches  the  most  impor- 
mediately  arising  out  of  the  subject,  which  lance,  is  the  Aradtmie  Royalc  de  Musique^ 
adorn  without  over-charging  it.  When  he  commonly  called  the  grand  opera.  It  is 
relates  facts,  his  language  has  all  tlie  graces  here  that  the  art  of  dancing  is  cultivated  ; 
of  simplicity;  but  when  he  unfolds  the  in  connexion,  however,  with  the  higher  class 
mysteries  of  science,  and  developes  some  of  of  opera.  Notw  ithstanding  that  the  prices 
the  wonders  of  nature,  his  sjieech  rises,  his  of  atJmission  are  considerable,  and  the  ihea- 
style  becomes  elevated  and  figurative,  and  tre  accommodates  two  thousand  per.sons, 
his  ehxpience  corresponds  with  the  sublimi-  and  is  generally  filled,  yet  such  is  the  splen- 
ty  of  his  theme.  dor  with  which  musical  entertainments  are 

The  versatility  of  Arago,  and  his  vast  fluid  produced,  that  the  entire  receipts  do  not 
of  peculiar  information,  ahvays  ready  in  his  amount  to  any-thing  near  the  expenses  of 
memory,  and  available  for  felicitous  appli-  the  establishment.  'Phe  annual  subscrip- 
caiion,  remind  us  of  the  qualities  of  his  lion  allowed  by  the  state  to  this  school  of 
friend  Lord  Brougham.  Like  the  latter,  music  is  above  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
Arago  is  a  linguist,  a  politician,  a  man  ol  sterling. 

letters.  He  is  perpetual  secretary  of  the  A  second  theatre,  called  the  Opera  Com- 
Institiite,  in  which  office  he  has  produced  iqiir,  is  also  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
remarkable  elogia  of  some  of  his  most  emi-  vancement  of  imi-<ic,and  receives  an  annual 
nent  contemporaries,  among  whom  may  be  grant  of  cf  10,000. 

mentioned  Volta,  Fourriere  and  Watt.  'The  great  school  of  French  dramatic  lit- 

One  of  the  principal  avowed  instriinieiits  erature  is  the  'Pheatre  Fram^ais,  where  the 
for  the  iniellecmal  advancement  of  the  peo-  works  of  Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire,  Mo- 
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Ii6re,  and  the  other  great  dramatic  writer?,  tracts,  and  yon  are  only  required  to  find 
are  kept  coiiliniially  before  the  public,  sup-  your  own  paper.  The  numher  of  readers 
ported  by  the  best  living  artists,  among  who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is 
whom  Mademoiselle  Rachel  at  present  holds  enormous. 

the  first  place.  'J'his  theatre  is  supported  While  jneansso  ample  are  thus  presented 
by  an  annual  grant  of  000,  notwithstaud-  for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding, 
ing  which  it  is  now  tottering  on  tire  brink  |  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and 
ofdissolution,  and  must  cometo  a  suspension  the  refinement  of  the  imagination,  are  not 
if  the  state  do  not  intervene.  less  profusely  supplied,  ami  still  moreeager- 

Kxclusive  of  these,  all  the  other  theatres  ly  and  extensively  enjoyed  by  all  classes, 
are  private  enterprises,  conducted  indepen-  including  even  the  most  humble  of  the  ope- 
dently  of  government,  and  generally  attend-  ratives.  'I'o  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
ed  with  profitable  results  in  a  financial  only  to  make  a  promenade  of  the  magnifi- 
sense.  'Fhe  character  of  the  dramas  repre-  cent  collection  of  Versailles,  or  of  the  mu- 
Bcnted  at  them  is  very  various,  and  in  some  seum  of  the  Louvre,  on  any  Sunday  or  holi- 
instances  exceptionable  on  the  score  of  day,  when  the  working  classes  are  free. — 
moral  tendency  ;  not  more  so,  however.  Those  who  in  London  would  be  found  at 
than  those  of  the  minor  theatres  in  London,  the  gin-shoj),  or  at  the  smoking  bazaar,  are 
Among  the  means  of  intellectual  advance-  here  found  familiarizing  their  eye  with  the 
ment  enjoyed  by  the  Parisians,  we  ought  productions  of  Raflfaelle,  Titian,  Paul  Vero- 
not  to  omit  the  mention  of  the  public  libra-  nese,  the  Poussins,  or  Claude,  or  wander- 
ries,  of  which  above  twenty  are  open  to  the  ing  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  Greece, 
public  daily.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  and  Kgypt.  It  is  not  an  overcharged  esti- 
from  contrasting  these  admirable  institu-  mate  to  state,  that  on  every  festival  day, 
tions  with  similar  public  establishments  in  with  favorable  weather,  not  less  than  fifty 
London,  not  only  as  to  the  facilities  which  thousand  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  enjoy 
they  offer  to  the  public,  but  as  to  the  extent  themselves  in  this  manner, 
to  which  the  public  avail  themselves  of  the 

benefits  which  they  present.  If  the  num- _ - 

ber  of  daily  readers  at  such  institutions  be 

any  indication  of  the  intellectual  advance-  [  jp£  Qp  m.\RY’ HEATRICK  OF  MODENA, 
ment  of  the  people,  then  assuredly  our 

French  neighbors  have  greatly  the  advan-  TJi^cs  of  the  Queens  of  Enfrland.  By  Ag- 
tage  of  us.  'Po  perceive  this,  it  is  only  ne-  nks  Stiiickland.  VoI.  IX.  8vo,  pp.  4*.i9. 

cessary  to  look  into  the  snlle  de  lecture  of  the  Colburn. 

Bibliolheque  Royale  any  morning,  and  call 

to  your  recollection  the  reading-room  of  the  Not  requiring  so  much  deeply  learned  and 
library  at  the  British  Museum.  Is  the  dif-  difficult  research  among  the  cramp,  ancient 
ference  to  be  a.scribed  to  the  different  state  black  letter  records,  in  the  strange  dialects 
of  mental  advancement  of  the  people  or  to  the  of  our  early  history,  which  is  hardlywith- 
restrictions  iirijiosed  on  the  admission  to  the  in  the  compass  of  female  accomplishment 
use  of  the  latter  library  ?  If  this  last  be  to  (though  a  Dacier  were  the  agent).  Miss 

any  extent  the  cause,  the  sooner  these  re-  Strickland,  coming  down  to  the  later  times, 

trictionsare  removed  the  better.  In  Paris  has  (here  especially)  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
the  public  libraries  are  open  without  any  mg  her  diligent  labors  rewarded  by  the 
restrictions  whatever.  You  have  no  per-  opening  of  a  new  and  hitherto  little,  if  at  all, 
mission  to  ask,  no  introduction  or  recoin-  consulted  sources  of  information.  Ilerbio- 
mendation  to  seek,  no  qualification  to  attain  graphy  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the 
— noteven  a  name  to  acknowledge.  What*  Ciueen  of  .lames  U.,  is  accordingly  one  of 
ever  be  your  condition,  rank,  country,  Ian-  the  best  which  we  owe  to  her  pen.  With 
guage,  or  garb,  you  are  free  to  enter  these  unconcealed  Jact)bite  feelings,  she  has  prob- 
institutions  ;  write  on  a  paper,  which  is  pro-  ed  the  statements  of  Burnet  and  other  wri- 
vided  for  you,  the  titles  of  the  works  you  lers,  the  bitter  opponents  of  James  and  his 
wish  to  consult  or  to  study,  and,  w'ithout  consort,  the  uncompromising  enemies  of 
further  inqtiiry  or  delay,  they  are  handed  their  religion,  and  the  supporters  of  a  revo- 
to  you  by  porters,  who  are  in  waiting  for  lution  which  drove  them  from  the  throne  of 
the  purpose;  you  have  convenient  seat^  these  realms.  'Phat  such  parties  would 
and  tables  in  rooms  well  ventilated  in  sum-  grossly  misrepresent  them  is  but  in  human 
mer  and  warmed  in  w’inter,  with  ink  for  ex-  nature.  A  change  of  dynasty  invariably  im- 
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plies  the  monstrous  cliaracter  of  that  which 
has  been  overthrown.  Macbeth,  Kicliard, 
Charles  1.,  and  Jaines  II.,  are  but  varied 
types  of  ilie  class;  every  foible  and  vice 
exa22erated,  and  every  merit  and  virtue  de- 
nied.  'I'lie  vancpiished  are  not  imme<lialely 
danjrerons ;  the  viciorions  are  the  dispen¬ 
sers  of  favors  and  rewards.  But  years  r«dl 
on,  when  both  are  alike  powerless  for  wood 
or  evil ;  and  then  Prince  Posterity  asserts 
his  claim  to  some  actpiaintance  with  the 
truth.  Opinions  are  balanced,  facts  are 
canvassed,  documentary  evidence  is  con¬ 
sulted,  private  correspondence  is  retrieved  I 
from  the  dust  of  muniment  chests,  compar¬ 
isons  are  instituted,  and  philosoj)hy  in  the 
consideration  of  all  the  data  is  applied ; 
and  lo!  another  picture  starts  from  the  can¬ 
vass,  just  as  in  the  elder  productions  of  the 
fine  arts  the  skilful  cleaner  so  often  discov¬ 
ers  the  original  beneath  the  counterfeit  daub 
which  has  been  painted  over  it.  Thus  has 
M  iss  Strickland  made  out  a  very  different 
portrait  of  Mary  of  Modena  from  that  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  Eighty- 
eight  ;  and  has  also  rubbed  off  as  much  as 
she  could  <»f  the  dirt  with  which  the  like¬ 
ness  of  her  royal  husband  has  been  obscured. 
The  antagonist  in  princi|)le  may  in  turn  ac¬ 
cuse  her  of  prejudice  on  the  side  of  her  sub¬ 
ject  ;  be  it  so ;  we  are  not  in  the  humor  to  re¬ 
vive  the  political  queslionof  disputed  succes¬ 
sion,  nor  the  polemical  question  of  religious 
faith.  Of  these  royal  personages,  it  must 
truly  be  said,  that  they  sacrificed  all  to  their 
honest  convictions;  and  martyrs,  at  least, 
cannot  be  charged  with  selfish  ambition  ami 
hypocrisy ; — of  many  of  those  who  con¬ 
trived  their  fall,  and  rose  upon  their  ruin, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  as  much.  Enough. 

With  the  bias  to  which  we  have  alluded 
the  writer  pursues  her  course  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  ;  interspersing  her  narrative 
with  many  fiatteriug  personal  notes,  and 
committing  repetitions  on  some  points  (such  ] 
as  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  and  the  dispar¬ 
ity  of  age  between  her  and  her  husband) 
more  frequently  than  could  be  needed. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
we  think  it  must  be  mentioned  twenty 
times  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  volume,  and 
yet  tovvards  the  conclusion  we  have  it  again 
and  again — as  when  James  was  sick  at  St. 
Germains,  near  the  close  of  his  days ; 

‘In  the  November  of  1699,  Mary  Beatrice 
was  alarmed,  during  one  of  her  annual  retreats 
to  Chaillot,  by  a  rumor  that  the  king  her  bus 
band  wtis  seriou.^ly  indisposed.  Without  tar 
lying  lor  the  ceremonies  of  a  formal  leave  tak- 
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ing  of  the  community,  she  hastened  back  on 
the  wings  of  love  and  fear  to  St.  Germains, 
and  found  his  majesty  in  great  neeil  of  her 
ctmjugal  care  and  lenderm  ss.  She  gives  the 
Ibllowing  simple  and  unafi’ecied  account  of  his 
sullerings  and  her  own  distres.-*.  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  letter  to  tiui  tibhess  of  Chaillot.  dated  28th 
of  November:  ‘'Although  1  quitted  you  so 
lia.^tily  the  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  i  do  not 
repent  ol‘  it,  for  the  king  was  too  ill  for  me  lo 
have  been  absent  from  him.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised.  and  very  glad  to  see  me  arrive.  He 
has  had  very  hail  nights,  and  suffered  much  for 
three  or  four  days;  but.  G«)d  he  thar^ked,  he  is 
j  getting  belter,  and  has  hail  less  fever  for  sonte 
tlays,  and  yesterday  it  was  very  slight.  I  am 
astonished  that  is  was  not  worse,  tor  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  very  bad.  b'eli.x  (one  of  Louis 
XI  V.’s  surgeons)  says  that  it  was  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  which  the  king  his  master  had 
in  the  neck  about  two  yetirs  ago.  U  suppu¬ 
rated  three  days  ago,  hut  the  boil  is  not  yet 
gone.”  Thus  we  see  that  King  .lames’s  mal¬ 
ady  was  not  only  painful,  hut  loathsome — even 
the  same  affliction  that  was  laid  on  Job,  sore 
boils  breaking  out  upon  him.  Yet  his  faithful 
consort,  five-and-twenty  years  his  junior,  and 
still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  attended  on  him  day  and  night ;  and,  un¬ 
restrained  by  the  cohl  ceremonial  etiquettes  of 
royalty,  performed  for  him  all  the  personal  du¬ 
ties  of  a  nurse,  with  the  same  tenderness  and 
self-devotion  with  which  the  patient  heroine 
of  domestic  life  occasionally  smooths  the  pil¬ 
low'  of  sickness  and  poverty  in  a  cottage.  — 
[She  had  been  his  w’ife  above  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  borne  five  children  to  him!]’ 

This  mention  of  Chaillot  leads  us  to  the 
source  whence  Miss  Strickland  has  derived 
the  most  interesting  new  traits  in  her  work. 
After  the  abdication,  whilst  living  on  the 
hospitality  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  piety  and  de¬ 
votedness  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church 
grew  and  increased  with  the  royal  pair,  till 
it  finally  all  but  absorbed  tbeir  existence. 
The  queen  often  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Chaillot  to  perform  her  rigid  devotions; 
and  b#  sides  her  correspondence  with  th$ 
abbess,  which  is  preserved,  one  of  the  nuns, 
it  seems,  kept  a  diary  of  her  sayings  and 
doings,  ti»  both  of  which  Miss  S.  has  had 
access.  Through  the  liberal  kindness  of  M. 
Guizot,  she  has  also  been  freely  admitted  to 
consult  the  Archives  an  RoyaumeHe  France^ 
the  depository  of  many  a  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant  revelation;  and  Edinburgh  registers  of 
events,  and  other  contemporary  channels, 
have  been  traced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
so  as  to  unite  the  memoir  into  a  very  com¬ 
plete  whole  ;  though  two  finishing  chapters 
of  her  majesty’s  life  are  deferred  to  the  next 
volume.  Of  the  Chaillot  papers  we  are  told 
in  the  preface ; 
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‘Much  additional  lisrht  is  thrown  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  hy  the 
incidents  that  have  been  there  chronicled  from 
the  queen’s  own  lips.  The  fidelity  ofthe  state¬ 
ments  is  varied  by  their  strict  airreement,  in 
many  instances,  with  other  inedited  documents, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  sister  of  Chaillot 
could  not  have  been  aware.  l»esides  these 
treasures.  I  was  permitted  to  take  transcripts 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  orii^inal  Jiuloirraph 
letters  of  this  queen,  being  her  confidential  cor¬ 
respondence,  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  her 
life,  with  her  friend  Fran^oise  Anirelique  Pri- 
olo,  and  others  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot.  To 
this  correspondence  1  am  indebted  for  many 
touching  pictures  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  fall¬ 
en  queen  and  her  children,  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  chateau  o*'  St.  Germains.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  her  unalfected  descriptions 
of  her  feelings  without  emotion.  Some  ofthe 
letters  have  been  literally  steeped  in  the  tears 
of  the  royal  writer,  especially  those  which  she 
wrote  after  the  battle  of  la  Hogue,  during  the 
absence  of  King  .lames,  when  she  was  in  liour- 
ly  e-vpectation  of  the  birth  of  her  youngest 
child,  and,  finally,  in  her  last  utter  desolation.’ 

The  wooing  and  the  winning  of  the  girl¬ 
ish  Princess  of  Modena,  just  fifteen  years 
old,  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  after  he  had  lost  his  first 
wife,  Anne  Hyde,  are  described  in  a  lively 
manner.  Her  mother  (we  are  told)  ‘  had 
been  accurately  informed  of  the  predilec¬ 
tion  entertained  in  favor  of  her  daughter, 
and  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  business 
took  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  young  princess.  Mary  Beatrice  wanted 
rather  belter  than  two  months  of  completing 
her  fifteenth  year;  she  was  tall  and  woman¬ 
ly  in  figure,  but  perfectly  unconscious  of 
her  charms.  For  her  acquirements,  she 
read  and  wrote  Latin  and  French;  she  pos¬ 
sessed  some  taste  in  painting,  and  was  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  music,  which  she  passionately 
loved  ;  but  of  those  royal  sciences,  history 
and  geography,  which  ought  to  form  thej 
most  important  part  of  the  education  of  prin¬ 
ces,  she  knew  so  little,  that  when  her  mother 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  Duke  of  York,  she  asked, 
with  great  simplicity,  ‘  who  the  Duke  ol 
York  was?’  Her  mother  told  her,  ‘that  he 
was  the  brother  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
heir-presumptive  to  that  realm ;’  but  the 
princess  was  not  a  whit  the  wiser  for  this  in¬ 
formation.  ‘She  had  been  so  innocently 
bred,’  observed  James  in  his  Ji>urnal,  ‘that 
she  did  not  know  of  such  a  place  as  Eng¬ 
land,  nor  such  a  person  as  the  Duke  ol 
York.’ 

When  informed,  she  was  dreadfully  averse 
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to  the  union,  and  vehemently  expressed  her 
desire  to  retire  into  a  convent.  To  the  am¬ 
bassador’s  flowery  representations,  ‘  she 
answered,  with  a  litile  fierceness,  “  That  she 
was  obliged  to  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  York  for  their  good  ojiinion  ;  but 
she  could  not  but  wonder  why  from  so  many 
princesses  of  more  merit,  who  would  esteem 
that  honor,  and  be  ready  to  embrace  it, 
they  should  persist  in  endeavoring  to  force 
the  inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  her¬ 
self,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  to  an¬ 
other  sort  of  life,  out  of  which  she  never 
could  think  she  should  be  happy;  and  she 
desired  his  excellency,”  even,  as  he  fancied, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  if  he  had  any  influ¬ 
ence  with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  en- 
deavriring  to  avert  any  further  persecution 
of  a  maid  who  had  an  invincible  aversion  to 
marriage.  Princesses  there  were  enow,” 
she  said,  “  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that  house, 
who  would  not  be  unworthy  of  so  great  an 
honor,  and  who,  from  the  esteem  they  might 
have  thereof,  would  deserve  it  much  better 
than  she  could  do”  However  piqued  the 
earl  might  be  at  the  lofty  disdain  with  which 
the  youthful  beauty  received  his  compli¬ 
ments,  and  her  earnest  endeavors  to  defend 
herself  from  the  unw'elcorne  alliance  to 
which  he  was  wooing  her,  he  was  ifM>  able 
a  diplomatist  to  take  any  notice  of  her  point¬ 
ed  hint,  that  his  master’s  addresses  would  be 
more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  aunt  than 
to  herself.  In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhet¬ 
oric  on  the  propriety  of  his  allowing  her  to 
fulfil  that  vocation  to  which  it  was  her  desire 
to  devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her, 
“  that  he  begged  her  pardon  if  he  could  not 
obey  her;  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
do  so  before  he  saw  her,  but  now  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  since  he  could  not  believe  that  she 
was  made  for  other  end  than  to  give  princes 
to  the  world,  who  should  adorn  it  with 
characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit ;  that 
his  country  had  need  of  such,  and  he  would 
now’  hazard  the  oflending  her  by  persisting 
in  his  demand  ;  since,  if  he  di<l  incur  her 
displeasure  by  it,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
making  her  one  of  the  happiest  prin¬ 
cesses  in  the  worhi.”  The  earl  complains 
that,  for  all  he  could  say,  the  prince.ss  ap¬ 
peared  dissatisfied  at  his  persistence.  Weil 
she  might,  when  the  plain  meaning  of  his 
flattering  speech  simply  amounied  to  this — 
th:it  since  she  suited  the  object  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  being  torn  from  her  own 
sunny  clime,  and  the  sweet  familiar  Iriends 
of  her  childhood,  to  be  transplanted  to  a 
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Innd  of  strnngers,  and  consigned  to  an  un¬ 
known  husband  five-and-twenty  years  older 
than  herself — whose  name  she  had  never 
heard  till  she  was  required  to  plight  her 
vows  of  conjugal  love  and  obedience  to  him  ; 
and  that  even  the  alternative  of  a  convent 
and  a  veil  were  not  to  he  allowed  to  her 
Who  can  wonder  that  a  young  high-spirited 
girl,  under  fifteen,  broke  through  the  con¬ 
ventional  restraints  whereby  princesses  are 
taught  from  their  cradles  to  control  their 
feelinirs,  and  endeavored  to  avert  the  dreaded 
doom  that  awaited  her,  by  telling  the  am¬ 
bassador  her  mind  with  the  passionate  and 
tearful  vehemence  of  a  child  of  nature? — 
Having  done  this,  she  maintained  an  ob¬ 
stinate  silence,  and  retired  with  the  duchess 
her  mother.* 

At  last  her  reluctance  was  overcome; 
part  of  the  fine  jewels,  valued  at  26,060/. 
was  presented  to  her,  and  the  marriage  by 
proxy  look  place.  ‘  It  was  not,  as  she  her¬ 
self  afterwards  declared,  without  floods  of 
tears  that  she  yielded  to  her  mother’s  com¬ 
mands,  which  she  had  never  before  ventured 
to  dispute.* 

The  poor  little  Queen  of  Spain,  at  this 
moment,  is  hardly  in  a  less  disagreeable  pre¬ 
dicament.  Well,  but  ‘  five  days  after  the 
solemnization  of  her  espousals  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  Mary  Beatrice  completed 
her  fifteenth  year  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  she  conducted  herself  with  no  more  re¬ 
gard  for  her  newly  acquired  dignity  as  a 
bride,  than  if  she  had  been  ten  years  young¬ 
er  :  when  the  lime  was  appointed  for  her  to 
commence  her  journey  to  Kngland,  she 
cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  she 
could  be  kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
would  pacify  her,  till  her  mother  consented 
to  acconn)any  her  to  England,  and  the  duke 
her  brother  part  of  the  way.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the  part 
of  the  virgin  Duchess  of  York,  and  was  by 
no  means  desirous  of  such  additions  to  his 
travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to  de¬ 
part  entirely  from  the  programme  arranged 
both  by  the  king  and  the  duke  for  the  home¬ 
ward  journey,  tried  vainly  to  dissuade  the 
Duchess  of  Modena  from  this  resolution. 
He  says,  “  the  lime  for  the  dejiarture  being 
come,  the  duchess-mother  would  by  all 
means  accompany  her  daughter  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any 
means,  although  it  proved  chargeable  to  her, 
and  ol  ill  consequence  to  her  concerns.” 
Mary  Beatrice,  however,  who  had  reason  to 


know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  told  the  nun 
of  Chaillot,  who  recorded  these  particulars 
from  her  own  lips,  “that  her  passionate  itn- 
porlunily  prevailed  over  the  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  duchess  her  mother  to  under¬ 
take  so  long  a  journey,  which  was  extremely 
inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her  son,  as 
she  was  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave 
the  government  in  other  hands.’  Her  ab¬ 
sence  was  unavoidably  a  month  longer  than 
she  had  anticipated,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
j>arly  was  formed  against  her  which  fimill. 
Stripped  her  authority  in  the  state,  and 
caused  an  estrangement  between  her  and 
the  young  duke  her  .son.  “  I  shall  never 
cea.se,”  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  ad¬ 
verting  to  these  circumstances,  “  to  re¬ 
proach  myself  for  my  childish  importunity, 
which  led  to  such  bad  results  for  my  mo¬ 
ther.”  * 

On  her  journey,  landing,  and  reception 
in  England,  her  affectionate  treatment  by 
Charles  H.  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  other 
public  events,  we  need  not  dilate.  Of  her 
personal  feelings  it  is  said  :  ‘  Forty  years 
afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  spoke  of  this 
separation  from  her  mother  as  the  greatest 
trial  she  had  ever  known  at  that  period  of 
her  life ;  ‘  but,’  added  she,  ‘  after  her  de¬ 
parture  1  became  very  much  attached  to 
the  late  king  my  husband,  w'ho  was  then 
Duke  of  York,  and  my  affection  for  him 
increased  with  every  year  that  we  lived  to¬ 
gether,  and  received  no  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Her  fondness  for  him  at 
that  time,  she  conl’es.«ed,  amounted  to  an 
engrossing  passion,  which  interfered  with 
her  spiritual  duties  ;  for  she  thought  more 
of  pleasing  him  than  serving  her  God,  and 
that  it  was  sinful  for  any  one  to  love  an 
earthly  creature  as  she  had  loved  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  that  her  fault  brought  its  own 
punishment  in  the  pain  she  suffered  at  dis¬ 
covering  that  she  was  not  the  exclusive  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  regard. 

'I’hese  were  a  widow’s  memories.  At 
their  marriage,  James’s  amours,  however, 
caused  her  great  grief,  till  she  learnt  to  a 
certain  extent  to  submit,  without  violent 
reclamation,  to  an  evil  she  could  not  reme¬ 
dy.  At  the  birth  of  her  first  child  [Jan. 
16th,  1675],  the  following  novel  and  singu¬ 
lar  story  is  told  from  the  Chaillot  reminis¬ 
ce  nce.s  ; 

‘  Mary  Beatrire  was,  of  rour.se,  desirona  that 
lier  first-horn  .««lioulil  he  brought  up  in  a  reli¬ 
gion  which  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate 
ibove  all  others.  Her  husband,  though  he 
desired  it  no  less,  knew  that  it  was  impossible, 
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and  explained  to  her,  ‘that  their  children  were 
tlie  property  of  the  nation;  and  that  soon  alter 
their  marriage  it  had  been  moved  in  parlia¬ 
ment  that  they  should  he  brought  up  in  the 
established  religion  of  the  realm,  like  his  two 
elder  daughters,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Anne,  or  tliey  would  be  taken  from  them  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  others.  It  was,  be¬ 
sides,  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which  they 
must  submit.  The  youthful  mother,  like  a 
rash,  inconsiderate  girl  as  she  was,  determined 
to  have  her  own  way,  in  spile  of  king,  bishops, 
and  parliament.  A  few  hours  after  the  birth 
of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  send¬ 
ing  for  her  confessor.  Father  Gallis,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  baptize  it  privately  on  her  own 
bed,  according  to  the  riles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  When  her  royal  brother-in-law,  Kitig 
Charles,  came  to  discuss  with  her  and  his 
brother  the  arrangements  for  the  christening 
of  the  new  ex-ltorn  princess,  Mary  Beatrice 
told  him  exultingly  that  ‘  her  daughter  was 
already  haplized.’  King  Charles  treated  the 
communication  with  absolute  inditlerence,  and 
without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
tears  and  expostulations  of  the  young  mother, 
who  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being 
the  means  of  incurring  a  sacrilege  through 
the  reiteration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament,  he 
ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne  with  all 
due  solemnity  to  the  Chapel-royal,  and  had  her 
christened  there  by  a  Protestant  bishop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 

When  party-spirit  prevailed,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were  virtually 
exiled,  first  to  Flanders  and  then  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  their  residences  and  positions  are 
described,  with  several  particulars  which 
throw  a  light  on  the  social  manners  of  the 

o 

age.  Thus  the  corporation  accounts  of 
Edinburgh  preserve  the  charges  for  a  grand 
feast  given  to  welcome  their  advent  to  Ho- 
lyrood  House,  from  which  the  annexed  are 
extracts  : 

‘  The  29th  of  the  same  month  was  the  day 
appointed  for  this  banquet.  Some  junkettinir 
with  the  duke’s  cooks,  and  treating  them  and 
other  of  the  officials  in  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  royal  highness’s  establishment  at 
Holyrood  palace,  took  place  previously,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
few  hints  from  them  tending  to  enlighten  the 
Scottish  operatives  as  lo  the  modes  of  cookery 
and  sauces  in  vogue  at  St,  James’s  and  White¬ 
hall.  Charges  there  are  in  the  corporation 
accounts  for  wine  and  ‘  cannel  ’  (cinnamon) 
water,  drunk  with  those  worthies  in  the  back 
shop  of  Robert  Mein,  ‘  inutchkins  of  cannel 
water,  wafers,  and  wine,  rough  almonds;’  ami 
there  is  ‘to  ane  coach  with  the  duke’s  cooks 
2/.,  and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick  Steel’s 
1/.  12s. ;  for  all  which  the  corporation  pays 
without  gruilge  or  grundile ;  also  for  twelve 
pounds  of  confections,  which  Sir  John  Wor¬ 


den,  his  highness’s  comptroller,  condescends 
to  be  treated  with  at  Mrs.  Caddells.  and  four 
pinU!  of  wine  and  ain  coach,  I’or  which  34/. 
16.n\  is  disbursed  by  the  corporation  ;’  a  start¬ 
ling  sum  to  southern  eyes,  were  it  not  for  the 
remembrance  that  the  pounds  are  only  ^  pinids 
iSto/»*,’  which  the  gentle  reader  will  be  plea.sed 
to  reckon  at  the  rate  of  twenty  |)ence,  instead 
of  twenty  shillings. 

few  items  m  the  bill  of  Maister  R.  Pol¬ 
lock.  pastryman.  lui.rler^  and  burgess  of  Eilin- 
burgh,  for  articles  furnishetl  by  him  “  for  tine 
treitt  to  his  hayness  the  Duke  of  Albanie,” 
affords  satisfactory  proof  that  the  science  of 
irood  eating  was  pretty  well  understood  “in 
the  good  town”  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  iilihough  the 
barbaric  grandeur  of  gilded  salmon  pjtstie.s, 
and  dishes  garnished  with  gohl  fringe,  savored 
rather  of  oriental  tlian  northern  taste,  and 
may  astonish  the  refined  gastronomes  of  the 
present  day.  There  was  “a  large  tnrkie  py, 
all  over  gilded  ruMhy  (ruby),  with  boned  veyl 
I  and  boned  turkie  furnished,”  for  which  twelve 
I  pounds  (Scot.s)  are  charged,  just  one  pound 
sterling,  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a 
dish,  emblazoned,  as  it  certaiidy  was,  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and  all  correctly  done 
by  a  professional,  withal — witness  the  item  in 
another  bill  of  twenty  pounds  paiil  “  to  George 
Porteous,  the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and 
painting.”  Then  there  is  “a  large  ham  pie, 
with  a  ballon  of  gold,  16/. ;  a  large  aabnon 
pie,  gilded ;  and  a  potailzie  pie.”  Of  what 
this  dainty  was  composed  we  confess  our  igno¬ 
rance,  but  it  was  decorated  with  a  gold  fringe. 
“A  lambe’s  py,  alamode?^  We  should  sus¬ 
pect  the  duke’s  cooks  had  a  finger  in  this  dish, 
and  perhaps  in  the  next,  which  from  its  Italian 
name,  was  doubtless  provided  for  her  royal 
highness’s  especial  eating — viz.,  “  a  Florentin 
with  a  gilded  cover,”  for  which  the  charge  is 
twelve  poumls  Scots.  “  A  shrimp  py  with 
vermilliane  color,”  also  figures  at  this  feast. 
“  A  venison  pasty  of  your  awn  venison  ;”  that 
is  to  say,  venison  furnished  by  the  good  town ; 
but  first,  it  should  seem,  presented  to  them  by 
his  royal  highness,  by  the  token  that,  in  an¬ 
other  bill,  26/.  Scot.s,  is  allowed  for  drink 
money  to  those  who  lirought  three  venisons. 
Three  large  venison  pasties  are  charged  by 
Richard  Pollock  in  his  bill,  by  which  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  paste  and  other  ingredients,  16/. 
Scots,  and  12/.  ditto.  There  are  also  -‘three 
trotter  pies,  gilt,”  a  dish  that  appears  to  have 
found  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  royal  guests, 
for  tiiey  had  trotter  pies  at  their  coronaiion 
banquet  in  Westminster  Hall.  Then  there 
are  diet  pies,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
fections,  and  alamode  teirts^  and  dishes  of 
large  winched  pies,  and  payiterits ;  no  less 
than  thirty  dozen  of  French  bread  for  the 
table,  and  other  things,  amounting  to  444/. 
13.s\;  after  which  appears  the  supplicatory 
appeal — 

‘  Remember  the  drink  money.’ 
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This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  pastryman’s 
labors  for  tlie  good  town’s  treat.  Some  idea 
of  the  meats  lurrii.-hed  forth  ttn  this  occasion 
ntay  V»e  gathered  from  Mrs.  Caddell’s  bill, 
whereof  the  first  article  \s  '  vockelike,"’  ntestn- 
ing  no  other  than  the  favorite  dish  of  botmie 
Kinir  Jamie,  immortalized  by  Sir  Waller  Scott 
in  ‘The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ’  under  the  scarcely 
nior.-  intelli'jible  orthography  ot  cockieliekie,  a 
compound  of  which  a  full-grown  fowl  forms 
the  basis.’ 

Trotters  are  now  sold  hot  to  the  |n.K>rer 
classes  in  the  streets  of  London ;  but  are, 
nevertheless,  dainties  enough  to  deserve  re¬ 
storation  to  more  luxurious  tables:  and  us 
for  cockieliekie,  when  properly  concocted, 
with  leeks,  from  the  carcass  of  a  fine  old 
cock  (whence  the  name),  it  is  one  of  the 
best  soups  in  the  cuisine  of  any  country. 
Soyer  himself  could  not  beat  it. 

At  this  period,  too,  the  author  refers  to  a 
curious  source  of  traditional  error  in  re¬ 
gard  to  many  relics  in  Scotland.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  their  visit  to  the  ducal  palace  at 
Leslie  (destroyed  by  fire  in  l‘i6>),w  e  read  : 

‘Nor  was  the  Leslie  devoid  of  classic  inter¬ 
est,  for  the  village  fane  occupies  the  site  of  one 
of  more  ancient  date,  celebrated  by' the  poet- 
king  of  Scoiland.  James  1.,  as  ‘Cliri.'st’s  kirk 
on  the  green.’  There  is  a  tree  on  that  green, 
called  ‘  King  Jemmy’s  tree,’  which  vdlage  tra¬ 
dition  boldly  affirms  to  have  been  planted  by 
the  royal  bard  ;  a  fond  conceit,  since  the  tree, 
a  stunied  oak,  has  not  assuredly  seen  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  is  scarcely  old  enough  to  favor  the 
more  probable  notion  that  it  is  a  memorial  of 
the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  Scot¬ 
tish  mnnarchs  who  bore  the  fated  name  of 
James  Stuart,  planted  by  him  during  his  visit 
with  his  consort,  Mary  d’Este,  at  Leslie 
House,  in  the  autumn  of  1680.  Tradition  has 
also  made  some  blunders  in  confusing  relics 
arul  memorials  of  the  consort  of  James  II. 
with  those  of  Scotland’s  fair  and  fatally  cele¬ 
brated  sovereign,  Mary  Stuart,  whose  name 
hallows  many  gloves,  I'ans,  watches,  etuis,  and 
cabinets  with  other  toys  not  older  than  the 
dost*  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  long 
white  glove  embroidered  with  black  silk,  for 
instance,  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  as  the 
veritable  glove,  of  ^lary  (Xiieen  of  Scots,  il‘  it 
ever  did  belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  per¬ 
tained  to  her  who  was  entitled  to  that  name 
only  in  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  Janies 
Stuart,  Duke  ol  York,  and  wa.s  possibly  worn 
by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter  the  Princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has 
naturally  arisen  liom  the  fact,  that  when 
James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic 
empire,  his  consort  bore  the  title  of  Q,ueen 
Mary  in  Scotland  as  w’ell  as  England;  and  iti 
Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a  generation 


who  had  known  her  when  ?he  dw'elt  among 
them;  but  when  that  generation  passed  away, 
and  the  descendants  of  old  cavalier  and  Jacob¬ 
ite  fiimilies  found,  among  the  hoards  of  grand- 
dame  or  ancient  aunt,  trifles  that  had  been 
treasured  as  memorials  of  Uueen  Mtiry,  they 
forgot  the  intermetliate  queen-consort  so  call¬ 
ed,  and  invested  all  such  heir-looms  with  the 
distinction  of  relics  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite 
of  Knox  or  Buchuntui,  will  be  superior  in  in- 
icre.*<i  to  any  other,  while  a  spark  of  chivalry 
lingers  in  a  Scottish  bosom.’ 


From  the  Britannia. 

TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Life  in  the  Wildtrness ;  or  \Vnntlerings  in 

South  Africa.  By  Henry  H.  Methuen. 

Bentley. 

Nothing  can  be  more  original  and  ani¬ 
mated  than  this  narrative  of  travel  in  the 
wilds  of  South  Africa.  It  opens  to  us  a 
new  region  and  a  new  state  of  existence.  It 
is  one  of  those  works  issued  now  and  then 
which  every  one  will  be  eager  to  read,  and 
which  every  one  will  be  delighted  with. 

'J'he  author,  with  three  conipanions,  left 
Graham’s  Town  in  April,  !H44,  to  explore 
the  wilds  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  British 
possessions  at  the  Cape.  The  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  four  gent  emen,  and  ten  or 
twelve  Hottentot  attendants.  They  had 
three  wagons  well  stored  with  all  necessa¬ 
ry  baggage  and  provisions,  about  fifty  oxen, 
thirty  horses,  and  some  dogs. 

It  inspires  one  with  a  strange  kind  of 
emotion  to  hear  of  this  little  party  boldly 
venturitig  into  the  wilderness,  exploring  an 
unknown  region,  trusting  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  deserts, 
abounding  with  all  descriptions  of  ferocious 
life,  for  the  mere  love  of  adventure  and  nov¬ 
elty.  For  a  supply  of  food  they  trusted 
chiefly  to  their  guns  and  the  swiftness  of 
their  horses,  for  water  to  the  streams  and 
fountains  that  crossed  their  track,  and  for 
forage  to  the  grass  and  herbage  that  were 
generally  met  with  in  abundance.  1  heir 
travel  lasted  for  eight  months,  yet  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  nothing  from  scarcity.  They  were 
generally  well  supplied  with  one  kind  of 
game  or  another. 

By  the  Orange  and  Maraqua  rivers  they 
met  with  the  best  sport  and  with  the  most 
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magnificent  scetiery.  In  the  waters  they 
met  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami;  on 
the  banks,  in  thick  jungles,  with  elephants, 
lions,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  and  panthers, 
and  in  the  more  ofien  country  with  herds  of 
buffaloes,  deers,  and  giraffes.  Their  spor¬ 
ting  excurions  were  attended  with  all  the 
excitement  of  danger,  but  none  of  the  party 
were  seriously  injured,  though  they  often 
lost  their  cattle  fr«)m  the  ferocious  attacks 
of  wild  beasts.  From  April  to  December 
they  lived  in  the  freedom  of  savage  life,  and 
returned  at  last  to  the  Cape  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  excellent  health,  and  highly  delight¬ 
ed  with  their  travel  in  the  wilderness. 

Our  extracts  from  this  entertaining  vol¬ 
ume  must  necessarily  he  scattered.  The 
author  kept  a  journal,  and  has  here  repro¬ 
duced  it  almost  verbatim.  All  his  details 
have  the  rough  force  of  the  life  he  led,  and 
are  marked  by  the  high  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote.  On  the  60ih  of  June,  while  encamp¬ 
ed  near  the  Vaal  river,  he  made  his 

FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  A  LION. 

Before  daybreak  I  was  roused  from  my 
slumber  in  the  tent  by  Bain  saying,  ‘  Some¬ 
thing  has  got  hold  of  an  ox,’  and,  listening, 
heard  the  poor  creature  bellow  and  moan 
piteously,  but  in  a  kind  of  stifled  lone.  The 
horses  had  all  been  fastened  to  the  wagon 
wheels,  but  the  oxen,  having  had  a  hard 
day’s  work,  had  been  allowed  to  lie  loose 
during  the  night.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  the  grey  light  was,  we  judged,  sufli- 
cient  for  our  purpose,  and  three  of  us,  well 
armed,  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of  the 
outcry,  to  reconnoitre.  We  marked  a  crow 
hovering,  and  by  its  guidance  soon  discov¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  oxen  lying  dead.  We 
approached  with  caution,  and  a  quick-sight¬ 
ed  Hottentot  pointed  to  the  large  print  of  a 
lion’s  fool  in  the  sand  just  by  us.  The  lion 
had  attacked  the  ox  in  the  rear,  and  fasten¬ 
ed  his  tremendous  claws  in  the  jioor  wretch’s 
side,  one  having  pierced  through  to  the  in¬ 
testines;  he  had  then  bitten  him  in  the 
flank,  and,  to  show  the  prodigious  pow'er  of 
the  monster’s  jaws,  the  thigh  joint  wtis  dis-| 
located,  the  hide  broken,  and  one  of  the 
largest  sinews  snapped  in  two,  and  protrud¬ 
ing  from  the  wound  ;  having  thus  crippled  i 
his  victim,  he  had,  apparently  seized  liim 
by  the  throat  and  ihroltled  him. 

W’e  could  discern  that  the  cattle  had  all 
been  sleeping  together  when  first  surprised, 
and  the  lion,  following  on  the  trail  of  some 
Grique  horsemen,  whom  he  had  met  on  the  j 
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preceding  evening,  had  come  across  the 
oxen,  and  sprung  on  the  nearest.  We 
traced  his  spoor  all  along  the  road  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  and  on  the  retreat  after 
it.  He  had  not  eaten  a  morsel,  which  was 
some  satisfaction  to  our  feelings.  The  first 
scuffle  had  evidently  been  violent,  for  the 
ground  was  much  indented  by  it.  T’his 
having  been  the  outside  ox,  and  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  rest,  they  had  not  smelt 
their  dreaded  fiie,  and  had  only  run  a  little 
way  off,  else  they  would  not  have  stopped 
for  many  miles.  Execrations  and  cries  for 
revenge  were  universal ;  so,  forming  a  large 
party,  we  started  in  pursuit  of  the  lion,  at¬ 
tended  by  some  good  dogs.  With  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  followed  his  track  over 
sand  and  stones,  by  the  assistance  of  Hot¬ 
tentot  eyes  ;  but  even  these  would  in  one 
or  tw'o  cases  have  failed,  if  a  sagacious  dog, 
perceiving  our  object,  had  not  run  on  the 
scent,  slopping  constantly  to  see  if  we  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fierce  crea- 
[  ture  we  were  pursuing. 

The  search  became  at  intervals  very  ex¬ 
citing,  when  the  spoor  led  into  a  glen  of 
long  dead  grass,  or  rushes;  but,  whether 
purposely  or  not,  the  lion  always  left  us  to 
windward,  so  that  his  nose  would  inform  him 
of  our  approach;  and  after  a  fatiguing,  un¬ 
successful  chase,  the  sun  growing  very  hot 
and  our  stomachs  craving  for  breakfast,  we 
resoiiglu  our  wagons. 

The  habits  of  the  king  of  beasts  are  not 
of  that  noble  order  which  naturalists  for¬ 
merly  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  daytime  he 
will  almost  invariably  fly  fiom  man,  unless 
attacked,  when  his  courage  is  that  of  min¬ 
gled  rage  and  despair.  1  have  seen  the 
lion,  suddenly  roused  from  his  lair,  run  off 
as  timidly  as  a  buck.  It  is  said  that  even 
at  night  they  do  not  like  to  seize  a  man 
from  a  party,  especially  if  the  persons  exer¬ 
cise  their  voices;  and  that  the  carcase  of  an 
antelope,  or  other  game,  may  be  preserved 
untouched  by  hanging  some  stirrups  on  a 
branch  near,  so  that  the  irons  may  clash  to¬ 
gether  when  blown  by  the  wind  :  a  while 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  a  ramrod  is  an¬ 
other  receipt  for  effecting  the  same  object. 
'Fhe  lion  is  a  stealthy,  cuiining  brute,  never 
attacking  unless  he  has  the  advantage,  and, 
relying  on  his  vast  strength,  feels  sure  of  the 
victory.  The  natives  tell  incredible  sto¬ 
nes  of  his  sagacity,  which  would  almost 
make  him  a  reasoning  animal.  'I’here  are 
well  authenticated  cases  on  record  of  lions 
carrying  away  men  at  night  from  the  fire¬ 
side,  but  these  are  quite  the  exception. 
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They  are  gregarious,  as  many  as  20  having 
been  seen  in  a  troop. 

Balked  of  our  revenge,  we  started  for 
the  next  water,  but  first  of  all  we  carefully 
cut  up,  and  stowed  away,  all  the  tlesli  of  the 
dead  ox,  leaving  only  the  entrails,  which 
vultures  and  crows  would  speedily  devour, 
and  dracTffins  the  hide  behind  the  last  waii- 
on,  that  the  assassin  miaht  follow  and  be 
entrapped.  VV'^e  came  to  a  pool,  called 
Papkuil’s  fountain,  surrounded  by  low- 
clumps  of  brush  and  long  grass,  well  fitted 
to  be  the  head  quarters  oi  fdis  leo.  Two 
guns  loaded  with  slugs  were  secured  to 
stakes  near  to  the  water,  their  muzzles  pro¬ 
truding  through  some  bushes,  cut  and  plac¬ 
ed  so  as  to  conceal  them  :  a  string  was  then 
attached  to  the  triggers,  and  fastened  to 
a  large  piece  of  meat,  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  creature  laying  hold  of  it  would 
discharge  the  gun  in  his  face.  Care  was 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  path  hut  in 
front  of  the  battery,  and  twilight  had  begun 
to  fade  when  all  our  preparations  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Much  trouble  was  experienced  in 
tying  up  the  oxen  and  horses;  one  young  ox 
broke  away,  and  was  of  necessity  abandon¬ 
ed  to  his  fate.  Good  fires  were  made,  a 
slight  hedge  of  thorn  boughs  w  as  formed 
round  our  camp  at  the  least  secure  point, 
and  supper  over,  we  all  retired  to  bed. 

At  about  2  A.  M.  Hendrick,  ever  wake¬ 
ful,  shouted  out,  ‘  There  stands  the  lion  ! 
shoot !’  and,  before  we  could  jump  fnim  our 
beds,  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard. 
The  horses  and  cattle  had  been  very  unea¬ 
sy  for  some  time  previously,  snorting,  and 
struggling  to  get  free:  one  horse  actually 
broke  his  halter  and  ran  away,  hut  was 
brought  back  by  Frolic.  It  is  miraculous 
how  both  escaped  from  the  lion,  which  then 
must  have  been  prowling  round  us.  On  j 
emerging  we  saw  the  oxen,  like  so  many  j 
pointers,  with  their  noses  in  one  direction 
snutfing  the  air  ;  and  found  that  an  old 
white  ox,  which  had  not  been  fastened  up  on 
account  of  his  age  and  docility,  but  merely 
driven  amongst  the  rest,  had  strayed  about 
thirty  yards  from  our  camp,  to  nibble  some 
grass,  and  had  been  assailed  by  the  enemy. 
Piet  said  that  he  saw  the  brute  on  the  ox 
and  fired,  whereupon  he  relinquished  his 
prey  and  tied,  and  the  poor  terrified  ox  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  the  wagg«»u  and  his  comrades; 
where  he  began  stretching  out  first  one  leg, 
then  another,  as  if  engaged  in  a  surgical 
examination  of  his  limbs.  The  air  all  the 
while  was  piercingly  cold,  and  a  basin  ot 
water  in  the  tent  had  a  coat  of  ice  upon  it 


an  inch  thick.  The  fires  were  anew  suji- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  a  watch  .‘^et ;  the  pro- 
foundest  silence,  broken  only  by  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  oxen,  reigned  again  ;  and, 
being  thoroughly  chilled,  we  iiestled  once 
more  under  our  warm  blankets.  On  in¬ 
specting  the  trap  in  the  m<»rning  we  found, 
to  our  grievous  disappointment,  that  a  bad 
cap  had  prevented  the  principal  gun  from 
exploding;  and  that  the  small  one  had  gone 
off,  but  missed  its  aim — the  meat  bore  the 
marks  of  a  claw,  but  was  none  of  it  eaten. 
'Phe  ox  which  had  deserted  was  found  un¬ 
injured,  but  the  while  one  showed  several 
severe  scratches  upon  his  neck,  which  swell¬ 
ed  extremely.  VVe  resolved  to  wait  another 
day,  and  prepare  for  the  lion. 

The  lion,  however,  escaped  them  ;  but 
in  the  night  they  shot  a  large  hyaena. 

THE  lion’s  habits. 

The  lion  was  heard  in  the  night.  Con¬ 
trary  to  prevailing  notions,  there  is  nothing 
very  grand  or  loud  in  this  anirnars  voice 
while  prowling  .at  night;  it  is  a  suppressed, 
panting  roar, expressive  ofgreai  impatience: 
when  they  approach  very  near,  their  purr 
can  be  distinguished,  and  the  sensations 
produced,  both  on  man  and  beast,  by  this 
sound  breaking  the  silence  of  night  in  an 
uninhabited  wilderness,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe;  though  they  must  be  entirely  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  lion’s 
habits  and  voice.  1  have  heard  the  lion 
roar  very  loudly,  but  it  is  not  a  common  oc¬ 
currence;  the  natives  pretend  to  understand 
his  language,  and  describe  by  it  whether 
he  IS  hungry  or  satisfied. 

'I'he  country  was  here  thinly  inhabited 
by  Bushmen,  who  rejoiced  in  the  advance 
of  the  white  population,  .as  they  drove  the 
wild  beasts  farther  into  the  interior.  A 
short  notice  is  given  of  the  general  habits 
of 

THE  BUSH  PEOPLE. 

The  habits  <»f  the  Bushmen  are  migrato¬ 
ry  and  unsettled,  and,  ilepeiiding  in  so 
great  a  degree  upon  game  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  they  rarely  associate  together  in  large 
numbers.  Their  arms  consist  of  assegais, 
and  bow  and  arrows,  the  latter  poisoneil  by 
a  vegetable  extract  Irom  a  species  of  ama¬ 
ryllis.  or  by  the  p<uson  of  snakes  or  poison¬ 
ous  insects;  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  of 
reed,  bound  at  either  end  with  sinews,  and 
the  point,  coiiiinoiilv  of  bone,  is  so  made 
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that  it  can  be  drawn  out  and  inverted  ;  tiie  j  and  killed  four,  besides  wounding  others,  till 
poisoned  end  being  always  carefully  sheath-  the  whole  of  them  broke  cover  and  lied.  VVe 
ed  in  the  reed  till  reijuired  for  u>e.  The  had  not  at  this  time  gained  anv  experience 
bow  itself  is  small  and  weak,  nor,  judgini*  |  of  the  hiitTalo’s  revengeful  disposition,  or 
from  their  efforts  to  strike  a  hat  which  1  j  we  should  not  have  pursued  them  so  hotly, 
oncejilaced  as  a  target,  and  offered  as  a  prize  |  without  securing  a  tree  to  climb  in  case  of 
to  the  best  shot,  are  they  very  extraordina- 1  being  attacked.  Large  limbs  of  the  mimo- 
ry  marksmen.  'I'liey  generally  creep  up  to  sas  were  shivered  and  broken  olT  by  the 
within  tliirty  yards  before  shooting  at  any  rocky  brows  of  the  Hying  squadron,  and  a 
creature.  Their  stature  has,  I  think,  been  jcalf  was  caught  by  the  dogs  in  passing  the 
underrated  as  much  as  their  intellectual  |  wagons.  Pearson  happening  to  come 
capabilities;  the  men  are  not  often  below  |  near  it  when  thus  arrested  in  its  progress, 
five  feet,  and  the  exjiression  of  their  faces  '  it  bellowed,  broke  loose  from  its  persecu- 
is  mostly  shrewd  and  animated.  In  hardi- j  tors,  and  made  a  rush  at  him,  which,  stout 
hood  they  eclipse  any  class  (tf  beings  that  his  he  was,  would  have  felled  him  in  an  in- 
I  ever  saw.  A  leathern  girdle  around  thejstant;  but,  to  save  his  ribs,  he  broke  the 
loins  is  worn  by  the  men,  and  an  apron  by  j  .stock  of  his  gun  over  the  buffalo’s  head, 
the  women  ;  the  rest  of  the  person  being  I  and  so  checked  his  fury  ;  when  the  dogs 
uncovered;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  I  again  seized  it — halters  were  then  brought, 
skin,  which  in  very  severe  weather  is  and  it  was  fastened  to  a  wagon-wheel, 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  this  Ibrnis  their  where  it  strangled  it.self  in  the  night.  It  was 
entire  wardriibe.  1  have  seen  little  Bush  i  nearly  dark  before  we  had  ceased  shooting, 
children  running  naked  in  the  grass  w  hen  |  so,  leaving  the  dead  buffaloes  untouched, 
the  temperature  was  so  low  that  1  had  on  j  we  retreated  ttiour  homes, 
me  a  thick  great  coat.  |  17th.  A  white  fr«)st  encrusted  the 

The  buffaloes  were  usually  found  con- i  ground  at  daybreak,  and  soon  after  we  set 
gregated  in  huge  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  off  in  the  direction  of  the  buffaloes.  The 
water.  Good  sport  w  as  usually  obtained  in  one  which  Piet  killed  was  the  largest, 

standing  at  the  withers  sixteen  hands  I 
15UFFAI.O  HUNTING.  girth  at  slioulder  seveii  feet  two  inches;  of 

fore-el bow’ two  feet  six  inches;  horns,  two 
A  herd  of  at  least  two  hundred  buffaloes,  feet  one  inch  from  tip  to  tip,  and  much 
slowly  grazing  along  a  hill-side  towards  the  curved  ;ears  twelve  inches;  length  of  body 
water,  was  soon  descried,  and  securing  our  six  feet  ten  inches.  Jackals  had  gnawed 
horses,  we  soon  dismounted  and  approach-  the  lips  and  tore  out  the  entrails  of  the  dead 
ed  them.  liuffaloes,  and  vultures  were  descending  in 

Buffaloes  are  very  regular  in  their  eve-  vast  numbers,  hovering  over  head,  ami  sit- 
ning  visits  tt)  the  streams  with  which  they  ting  in  moping  postures  on  the  adjacent  mi- 
are  familiar  ;  tiiey  are  most  hideous,  un-  mosa  branches. 

gainly  creatures,  with  very  low  shoulders,  The  first  encounter  with  rhinoceroses 
very  heavy  round  bodies,  and  thick  short  was  quite  successful.  The  huge  beasts 
legs.  Their  horns  are  immense,  esjiecially  seemed  to  he  to<i  dull  to  be  very  dangerous, 
in  the  bull,  meeting  together  on  the  fore-  After  the  slaughter  a  party  of  nati\es  gave 
head,  and  forming  an  impentrable  shield  to  them  a  specimen  of 
the  hrain,  of  nearly  a  foot  in  depth  'Phey 

run  with  their  no.^^es  protruded,  and  horns  African  cookkry. 

thrown  hack,  carrying  the  head  low,  and 

presenting  a  most  malicious  ruffian-like  as-  C(mtinuing  our  walk  we  espied  two  rhi- 
pect.  We  crept  within  shot  of  the  herd  noceroses  in  the  mimosas  below  ns,  which 
and  fired  ;  all  the  halls  struck,  but  Piet  we  stole  a  march  upon.  On  descending  to 
alone  succeeded  in  killing  a  huge  bull,  low  ground  we  for  some  little  time  could 
which  ran  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  imt  descry  our  quarry,  and  came  upon  it 
yards  before  it  fell,  though,  as  we  alter-  ipiite  smhlenly  ;  the  two  enormous  brutes 
ward.s  found  out,  the  bullet  had  perforated  i>oth  lying  asleep  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
the  heart.  'Phe  enormous  beasts,  scared  ness.  At  the  first  fire,  one  of  them,  a  cow, 
by  the  report,  cliarged,  crashing  through  rushed  by  within  a  yard  of  our  ambush, 
the  bush,  but  stopped  within  five  hundred  snorting  violently,  and  limping  on  one  leg; 
yards  of  the  spot  whence  they  started.  In  we  followed  her  up,  and,  after  receiving 
this  manner  we  followed  them  up  on  foot,  |  several  two-ounce  balls  in  her  shoulder,  she 
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fell  with  a  loud  scream.  The  second,  slight  a  shelter  did  the  bushes  afford  us. 
which  proved  to  be  a  young  bull,  that  had  Here,  to  our  surprise,  we  observed  no  less 
not  yet  abandoned  leading  strings,  was  ne-  than  five  rhinoceroses,  slumbering  like  so 
cessarily  killed  also,  since  he  would  not  many  fat  pigs  in  a  straw  heap,  and  one 
allow  us  to  come  near  his  mother.  The  leisurely  drew  near  our  ambush,  but  soon 
height  of  the  cow  was  six  feet  at  the  with-!  halted,  and  with  a  grunt  arranged  his  pon- 
ers;  length  t>f  head,  two  feet  ten  inches ;  i  deroiis  frame  in  the  most  convenient  atti- 
of  body,  eleven  feet.  The  present  speci-  tude  for  repose.  After  a  brief  council  of 
mens  belonged  to  the  large  while  species,  war,  we  both  fired  together  into  the  shoul- 
the  least  dangerous  of  the  whole  ;  and  I  der  of  the  one  nearest  to  us,  which  was 
now  discovered  that  the  one  which  I  first  i  somewhat  protected  by  an  intervening 
shot  was  of  a  different  order,  and  by  report  1  shrub. 

a  very  vicious  one,  so  that  its  speedy  death  j  Never  did  antelope  rise  more  nimbly  at 
w;is  perhaps  a  fortunate  event  for  us.  j  hearing  the  lion’s  roar,  than  did  these  five 
We  have  not  yet  encountered  many  rhino- 1  sleepers  from  their  siesta.  The  wounded 
cero.ses,  but  indications  of  their  existence )  one,  probably  scenting  the  powder,  came 
are  numerous,  i  thundering  towards  us,  like  a  locomotive 

2*2d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to |  engine;  the  rest  fortunately  took  another 
the  rhinoceroses,  which  lay  at  a  slight  dis- |  direction,  for  we  could  scarcely  have  with- 
tance  from  our  camp,  a  large  body  of  n a- '  stood  such  a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry.  We 
lives  following  us,  who  we  learnt  were  a  i  dodged  behind  the  bushes,  through  which 
deputation  ol'  Bawangketsi  from  Sobiqua, !  the  animal  crashed  as  if  through  so  much 
their  chief,  who  wished  us  to  visit  his  do- !  grass,  aiid  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  it 
minions.  'Fhe  Bawangketsi  lit  several  :  hurry  beyond  us:  for  my  friend  was  within 
fires,  and  commenced  flaying  their  rhinoce-  J  one  ace  of  being  trampled  upon  by  the  en- 
roses  ;  vultures,  as  usual,  closely  watching  '  raged  animal  in  its  headlong  course, 
the  dissecting  process.  Hacking  away  i  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  trav- 
with  tomahawk  and  assegai,  the  savages  in  '  ellers  while  peacefully  journeying  through  a 
a  little  while  removed  the  entire  ribs  from  !  wild  country,  to  be  surprised  by  the  appear- 
the  side  of  the  female  rhinoceros;  two  oflance  of  some  ferocious  animal  bounding 
them  stepped  inside  the  belly,  and,  standing  j  across  their  path.  On  one  occasion  the 
in  blood  above  their  ankles,  aided  their!  author 
comrades  in  baling  the  clotted  glutinous  t 

substance  into  the  intestines,  which  had  i  nuouniiT  now'N  a  fine  leopard. 
previously  been  inverted  and  fastened  up  at  ; 

one  end.  Thus  a  black  pudding  on  a  large  j  We  were  slowly  riding  through  this  de- 
scale  was  manufactured.  It  is  needless  to  .file,  when  a  magnificent  male  leopard,  that 
state  that  all  the  process  was  completed  by  j  seemed  to  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  prey, 
hand,  and  that,  with  their  naked  arms  and  1  bounded  from  the  stream  up  the  crags, 
legs  besmeared  and  encrusted  with  blood,  |  with  an  agility  only  possessed  by  the  feline 
all  talking  vehemently  together,  they  were  a  j  race,  and  by  them  in  a  wild  state.  1  leaped 
savage  and  terrible  group.  The  flesh  was  i  instinctively  from  my  horse,  and,  having  a 
cut  into  long  thin  strips  to  dry,  for  salt  is  (small  double  rifle  in  my  hand,  sent  one  ball 
here  very  scarce,  and  all  the  bushes  round  1  after  him,  which  striking  a  stone  near 
were  festooned  with  odious  garlands  of  this  brought  him  to  bay  ;  he  faced  rne  instantly 
nature.  with  a  resolute  air,  and  gave  me  an  excel- 

We  find  in  another  part  of  the  volume  lent  shot,  which  I  took  with  the  second 

barrel ; — he  sprang  forward  with  a  growl, 
AN  ADVENT!  RE  IN  uiiiNoi’ERo.s  siiooTiN<;.  aiid  I  rail  to  my  horse,  which,  alarmed  by 

my  gestures,  took  to  flight,  so,  facing  the 
Coming  to  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  a  period-  enemy,  1  expected  his  attack  ;  but  my  com¬ 
ical  stream,  we  descried,  as  we  thought,  panions,  who,  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
two  rhinoceroses  asleep  in  the  low  bush  whole,  had  had  no  time  to  assist,  shouted 
and  reeds  which  grew  along  the  margin,  out,  ‘  He  is  dead,’  and  relieved  my  anx- 
Cautiously  approaching  to  leeward,  w.e  left  iety.  The  ball  had  pierced  the  leopard’s 
the  horses  with  Frolic,  and  advanced  on  heart,  and  it  lay  quite  dead, 
foot  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  drowsy  Sometimes  the  travellers  came  on  un- 
monsters.  We  were  obliged  to  bend  our-  pleasant  omens.  ‘  Skulls,  either  of  men 
selves  nearly  double  for  concealment,  so  that  liave  fallen  in  war,  or  been  killed  by 
VoL.  IX.  No.  11.  15 
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lions,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  blenchiiijnri  broad  belt  of  jungle,  througb  wbicli  thenti- 
on  the  plains.’  The  most  valuable  of  all  tiierous  rhiiM»ceros  and  bulTalo  paths  en- 
the  beasts  of  chase  for  food  were  elands,  abled  us  to  proceed.  We  were  Irequently 
which  were  occasionally  met  with  in  herds,  brought  to  a  hall  by  deep  ravines  and  gul- 
We  have  a  short  account  of  the  exciting  na-  lies,  where  tributary  streatns  had  worn  a 
ture  of  the  channel  to  the  river,  but,  by  retracing  our 

steps,  always  found  an  o|>|)ortunity  of  cross- 
ELAND  HUNT.  iiig.  'I'lie  Waters  of  the  Maritpia,  un¬ 

broken  by  a  ripple,  unless  when  a  fish  rose 
A  few  elands  were  observed  ;  and,  these  to  the  surface,  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  the 
valuable  creatures  not  having  been  as  fre-  foliage  above  them  was  molioidess.  Spoors 
quently  met  with  as  we  could  have  wished,  of  lion  and  hippopotamus,  with  old  ele- 
we  pursued  them,  hoping  to  lay  in  a  good  pliant  tracks,  were  visible  along  the  banks; 
supply  of  fat.  and  my  pulse  beat  quickly  as  1  pictured  to 

Four  of  them  fell  to  our  rifles,  and  we  re-  myself  Behemoth,  and  the  gigantic  lords  of 
turned  in  high  spirits.  Pearson  had  a  bad  the  forest,  batliinir  in  these  beautiful  and 
fall,  his  horse  coming  down  in  rocky  lonely  retreats.  Every  shade  of  green  was 
ground,  but  was  not  materially  hurt,  combined  together  in  one  dense  mass ;  the 
although  his  gun-stock  was  broken  in  half,  light  and  vividly  green  mimosa,  the  darker 
The  scene  at  one  period  of  the  pursuit  is  willow  with  its  graceful  and  pensile  boughs, 
worthy  of  description,  though  words  can  acacias  of  various  kinds,  and  numberless 
but  inadequately  convey  it  to  the  reader’s  others,  of  which  I  knew  not  the  names, 
mind.  The  elands  were  crossing  an  exleii-  On  a  sudden,  a  lioness  sprang  from  her  lair 
sive  plain,  the  horses  by  the  side  of  the  with  a  growl,  not  a  yard  before  me,  and 
huge  bulls  looking  no  larger  than  donkeys;  bounded  off  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry 
each  horseman  having  selected  his  victim,  her,  followed  by  all  our  dogs  ;  I  fired  at  her 
Intent  upon  chasing  the  ponderous  crea-  as  she  rounded  a  bush,  but  without  effect, 
lures,  whose  sides  and  dewlaps  reeked  with  VVe  next  came  across  a  herd  of  female 
perspiration,  we  did  not  perceive  the  ad-  walerbucks.  The>e  creatures  are  as  large 
vance  of  two  rhincceroses  till  they  were  as  a  red  deer  ;  are  of  a  dark-grayish  color, 
close  upon  us,  one  on  each  side  within  one  and  have  long  hair  ;  the  females  are  horn- 
hundred  yards; — they  were  in  a  very  ex-  less,  but  the  males  have  horns  upwards  of 
cited  state,  while  some  iroi'ps  of  the  blue  two  feet  and  a  half,  tinged,  diverging,  and 
gnoo,  quagga,  and  sassaybie,  dashing  past,  upright,  with  a  curve  forwards.  A  white 
increased  their  astonishment  and  iiidigna-  line  encircles  the  tail  in  both  sexes, 
lion; — they  ploughed  the  soil  with  their  The  sjiortsmen  had  often  curious  wit- 
horns,  and  charged  through  the  dust  at  nesses  of  their  exploits.  An  English  geii- 
every  thing  which  came  near  them,  their  (leuian,  used  only  to  the  pheasant  and  part- 
ugly  heads  looking  too  large  for  their  ridge  shooting  of  this  country,  would  hardly 
bodies.  It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  relish  such  lookers  on  as  are  found  in 
utter  disregard  the  other  animals,  conscious 

of  their  superior  fleetness,  treated  the  rhi-  African  jungles. 

noceioses. 

The  shores  of  the  large  rivers  were  Rain  shot  a  rhinoceros,  and  riel  having 
clothed  with  the  most  magnificent  vegeta-  killed  a  pallah,  came  for  a  Ikh.-c  to  convey 
lion,  and  here  animal  life  seemeil  to  vie  in  it  to  the  wagons;  but  on  returning  he  found 
profusion  and  grandeur  with  the  produce  the  buck  gone,  and  in  its  place  the  sjioih  of 
of  the  soil.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  a  large  lion,  which  had  taken  it  away, 
than  the  descriptions  given  of  doubtless  well  pleaserl  with  a  least  gained 

with  .so  little  trrmble.  John  also,  while 
THE  BANKS  OF  THE  MARiQUA.  Cutting  off  simic  of  the  hide  from  a  dead 

buffalo,  saw  t  wo  lions  watclimg  bis  immocu- 
Ileat  and  moisture  together  fostered  the  vres  with  much  apparent  interest, 
vegetation  along  the  river  banks  in  the  mo>t  'I’he  cookery  was  as  strange  as  the  game, 
powerful  manner;  and  during  our  ride  that  Here  is 
perfect  stillness,  so  common  in  ihe  noon  ol 

hot  days,  wrapjied  every  thing  in  complete  a  new  dish  for  m.  soyer. 

repose.  The  weather  was  intensely  warm,! 

although  we  rode  chiefly  in  the  shade  of  a|  Breakfasted  on  cl(  pit  ant  s'  feet,  coo’ij 
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the  approved  South  African  fashion  In 
being  placed  in  a  liole  with  hot  emher^. 
and  then  covered  with  the  same.  Tin 
outer  skin  having  been  removed  after  tifn 
preparatory  process,  a  gelatinous  subslanc( 
like  calves’  head  was  abstracted  by  mean^ 
of  a  spoon,  and  when  duly  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt  formed  no  despicable  dish. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  barren  and  des¬ 
olate  scenery,  the  traveller  in  these  barba¬ 
rous  regions  suddenly  comes  upon  spots  ol 
unsurpassable  beauty,  where 

FOUNTAINS  ARE  BREAKING  FROM  ROCKS. 

Continuing  our  ride,  some  Baquaines 
conducted  us  to  a  fountain  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  rocky  base  of  a  hill,  which 
formed  one  side  of  a  pass  through  which 
the  watTons  were  to  travel.  Above  it  was 
a  steep  and  jngged  rock,  in  whose  crevices 
many  wild  hg-trees  made  their  anchorage 
good,  with  apparently  no  means  of  susten¬ 
ance :  their  silvery  roots  ramifying  con¬ 
fusedly  among  the  rocky  clefts  like  veins 
of  white  spar.  Some  trees  of  this  kind 
overshadowed  the  spring,  excluding  the 
sun’s  rays  from  the  w'ater,  which  trickled 
forth  cool  and  bright,  enlivening  the  heavy 
dull  stones  with  a  verdant  cloak  of  moss 
and  enticing  many  rnotley-plumaged  birds 
and  butterdies,  beside  larger  animals  of 
dilfercnt  kinds,  to  quench  their  thirst  there 
the  spoors  of  the  litm  and  rhinoceros  could 
be  discerned  amongst  others.  'I'his  is  in¬ 
deed  one  of  the  most  delightful  objects 
both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  palate  of  a  trav 
eller  in  so  sultry  a  climate,  nor  can  it  be 
less  so*to  the  various  creatures  that  drink 
its  waters. 

These  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  these  volumes,  though  they  fail  to 
convey  the  variety  ol  the  scenes  the  author 
has  described  in  his  pages.  All  creation 
here  presents  itself  under  an  aspect  un 
known  to  Europe.  The  delusive  mirage 
tempts  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderer  in 
search  of  lakes  that  fly  from  his  vision  a 
he  attempts  to  reach  them,  breaks  the  land 
scape  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  and 
gives  gigantic  dimensions  to  the  forms  ol 
life  that  appear  uinler  its  dazzling  influ 
ence.  Salt  pans  stretching  over  hundred 
of  acres  cover  the  desert  with  an  imitation 
of  sino«»th  and  brdliant  lakes.  Fountains 
breaking  forth  in  the  midst  of  and  plains 
raise  islands  ol  the  most  fruitful  and  vivid 
vegetation  for  the  refreshment  of  life,  ti 
the  flow  of  the  waters  is  lost  in  the  Fpongy 


and.  Groves  of  thick  and  beautiful  mimosa 
border  the  banks  <>f  rivers  which  give  fer- 
ility  to  wide  tracts  of  country,  and  nourish 
every  species  of  existence,  from  that  of  the 
»rdly  elephant  who  crushes  forest  trees  in 
his  path,  to  that  of  the  tiny  insects  which 
port  in  the  air  like  rays  of  brilliant  light. 

The  natives  he  met  with  were  gene¬ 
rally  friendly  in  disposition.  From  several 
queens,  whose  attire  consisted  of  brass 
bracelets  and  bead  necklaces,  he  received 
great  attention.  Wherever  missionaries 
have  penetrated,  they  have  produced  a 
marked  and  beneficial  improvement  in  the 
native  population.  Mr.  Methuen  does  full 
justice  to  their  labors,  and  expresses  his  be¬ 
lief  that  Africa  can  only  be  civilized  through 
their  instrumentality. 

This  able  and  novel  volume  will  atford 
amusement  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Since 
the  work  of  Major  Harris,  nothing  has  been 
written  on  Africa  more  likely  to  become 
Mipular.  Some  engravings  are  introduced, 
and  with  a  map  the  work  would  have  been 
complete. 
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SYSTKM  OF  THE  HE.AVENS  AS  RE- 
VEALEl)  BY  LOUD  ROSSES 
TELESCOPES.* 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

S6mf.  years  ago,  some  person  or  other, 
[in  fact  1  believe  it  was  myself,]  published 
in  this  Magazinet  a  paper  from  the  German 
of  Kant,  on  a  very  interesting  question, 
viz.,  the  age  of  our  own  little  Earth. — 
'Fhose  who  have  never  seen  that  paper,  a 
class  of  unfortunate  people  whom  1  suspect 
t<»  form  rather  the  majority  in  our  present 
|)erverse  generation,  will  be  likely  to  mis¬ 
conceive  its  object.  Kant’s  purpose  was, 
not  to  ascertain  how  many  years  the  Earth 
had  lived  :  a  million  of  years,  more  or  less, 
made  very  little  difference  to  him.  What 
he  wished  to  settle  was  no  such  barren 
conundrum.  For,  ha<l  there  even  been  any 
means  of  coercing  the  E  irth  into  an  honest 
answer,  on  such  a  delicate  point,  which  the 
Cicilian  canon,  liecupero,  fancied  that 

*  Tlionghts  on  Some  Important  Points  relating 
to  the  Svsteiri  of  the  \V<irld  By  J.  P.  Nichol, 
LL.D  Pr«ifr8sor  of  A.stronomy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  VVillium  'I'uit,  Ed  nhurgh.  1H46. 
I  t  Tail’s  Magazine,  Pir^ii  Senes,  Vul.  IV.  p.  165. 
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there  was;*  but  which,  in  my  own  opinion, 
there  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be,  (since  n 
man  rleserves  to  be  cudgelled  who  could 
put  such  improper  questions  to  a  ladi/ 
planet,) — still  what  would  it  amount  to? 
What  g(»od  would  it  do  us,  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tificate  td'our  dear  little  mother’s  birtli  and 
baptism  ?  Other  people,  people  in  Jupiter, 
or  the  Uranians, — may  amuse  themselves 
with  lier  pretended  foibles  or  infirmities  :  it 
is  quite  safe  to  do  so  at  t/it  ir  distance  ;  and, 
in  a  female  planet  like  Venus,  it  might  be 
natural,  (though,  strictly  speaking,  not  quite 
correct,)  to  scatter  abroail  malicious  insinu¬ 
ations,  as  thougli  our  excellent  little  mam¬ 
ma  had  begun  to  wear  false  hair,  or  had 
lost  some  of  her  front  teeth.  lJut  all  this, 
we  men  of  sense  know  to  be  gammon. — 
Our  mother  'rellus,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  a 
lovely  little  tiling.  I  am  satisfied  that  she 
is  very  much  ailinired  throughout  the  Solar 
System  :  and,  in  clear  seasons,  when  she  is 
seen  t(»  advantage,  w  ith  her  honny  wee  pet 
of  a  Moon  tripping  round  her  like  a  lamb, 

I  should  be  thankful  to  any  gentleman  w'ho 
will  mention  where  he  has  happened  to 
observe,  either  he  or  his  telescope,  will  he 
only  have  the  goodness  to  say,  in  what  part 
of  the  heavens  he  has  discovered  a  more 
elegant  turn-out.  I  wish  to  make  no  per¬ 
sonal  retleclions.  I  name  no  names.  Only 
this  I  say,  that,  though  some  people  have 
the  gift  of  seeing  things  that  other  people 
never  could  see,  and  though  some  other 
people,  (*r  other  some  peojtic  are  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  so  that, 
generally,  their  geese  count  for  swans, -yet, 
after  all,  swans  or  geese,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me,  and  really  a  curiosity,  to  see 
the  planet  that  could  fancy  herself  etiti- 
tled  to  sneeze  at  our  Earth.  And  then,  if 
she,  (viz.  our  Earth,)  keeps  but  one  Moon, 
even  thal  (you  know)  is  an  advantage  as 
regards  some  people  that  keep  none.  There 
are  people  pretty  well  know'u  to  you  and 
me,  that  can’t  make  it  convenient  to  keep  | 
even  one  Moon.  And  so  I  come  to  my 
moral ;  which  is  this,  that,  to  all  appearance, 
it  is  mere  justice;  but,  supposing  it  were 
not,  still  it  is  our  duly,  (as  children  of  the 

*  Rreupero. — See  Brydonc’s  Travels,  some  si.vty 
or  seventy  years  agc>.  The  canon,  being  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  the  Papal  church,  was 
naturally  an  infidel.  lie  wished  exceedingly  to 
refute  Mosrs;  and  he  fancied  that  he  really  hnd 
done  so  by  means  of  some  collusive  assistance 
from  the  layers  of  lava  on  Mount  Etna.  Hut 
there  survives,  at  this  day,  very  little  to  remind 
Ufc  of  the  canon,  except  an  unpleasant  guflaw  that 
rises,  at  times,  in  solitary  valleys  of  Etna. 
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Earth,)  right  or  wrong,  to  stand  up  for  our 
hotiiiy  young  mamma,  if  the  is  young;  or 
for  our  dear  old  mother,  if  she  is  old; 
whether  young  or  old,  to  take  her  part 
against  all  comers ;  and  to  argue  through 
thick  and  thin,  which  (sober  or  not)  I 
always  attempt  to  do,  that  she  is  the  most 
respectable  member  of  the  Co[)crnican 
System. 

Meantime,  what  Kant  understood  by  be¬ 
ing  old,  is  something  that  still  remains  to 
be  e.xplained.  If  one  stumbled,  in  the 
stejipcs  of  'Eartary,  vn  the  grave  of  a 
Megalonyx,  and  after  long  study,  had  deci- 
piiered  from  some  pre-Adamite  hiero-pot- 
hooks,  the  following  epitaph  ; — “  Hicjacct 
a  xMcgaloiiyx,  or  Hie  jortt  a  Mammoth, 
(as  the  case  might  he,)  who  departed  this 
life,  to  tl’.e  grief  of  his  numerous  acquain¬ 
tance  in  the  seventeen  thousandth  year  of 
his  age,” — of  course  one  would  be  sorry 
lor  him;  hecau.‘ie  it  must  be  disagreeable 
at  anif  age  to  he  torn  away  from  life,  and 
from  ctll  one’s  little  megalonychal  comforts; 
that’s  not  pleasant,  yaiu  know,  even  if  one 
is  seventeen  thousand  years  old.  But  it 
would  make  all  the  difierence  possible  in 
your  grief,  whether  the  record  indicated  a 
premature  death,  that  he  had  been  cut  off, 
ill  fact,  whilst  just  stepping  into  life,  or  had 
kicked  the  bucket  when  full  t)f  honors, 
and  been  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train  of 
weeping  grandchildren.  He  had  died  “  in 
his  teens,”  that’s  past  denying.  But  still 
we  must  know  to  what  stage  t)f  life  in  a 
man,  had  corresponded  seventeen  thousand 
years  in  a  Mammoth.  Now  exactly  this 
was  vvliat  Kant  desired  to  know  about  our 
planet.  Let  her  have  lived  any  number  of 
years  tliat  you  suggest,  (shall  we  say,  if  you 
please,  that  she  is  in  her  billionth  year?) 
still  tliat  tells  us  notliing  about  the  period 
of  life,  tiic  stage^  which  she  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reached.  Is  she  a  child,  in 
fact,  or  is  she  an  adult  ?  And,  //  an  adult, 
and  that  you  gave  a  hall  to  the  Solar  Sys¬ 
tem,  is  slic  that  kind  of  person,  that  you 
would  introduce  to  a  w'allzing  partner, 
some  fiery  young  gentleman  like  Mars,  or 
would  you  rather  suggest  to  her  the  sort  ol 
partnership  which  takes  place  at  a  whist- 
table?  On  this,  as  on  so  many  other  ques¬ 
tions,  Kant  was  perfectly  sensible  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  finest  understandings  may,  and 
tlo  take  the  most  opposite  views.  Some 
think  that  our  planet  is  in  that  stage  of  her 
life,  which  corresponds  totlie  playful  period 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  in  a  spirited  girl. — 
Such  a  girl,  were  it  not  that  she  is  checked 
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by  a  sweet  natural  sense  of  feminine  grace, 
you  might  call  a  romp;  but  not  a  hoy¬ 
den,  observe;  no  horse-play;  oh  no; 
nothing  of  tliat  sort.  And  tliese  people 
fancy  that  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  am)  all 
such  little  rsropaflcs  wil^be  over,  they  will, 
in  lawyer’s  phrase,  “  cease  and  <ietermine,” 
as  soon  as  our  Earth  reaches  the  age  of 
maidenly  bashfuhiess.  Poor  thing,  it’s 
quite  natural,  you  know,  in  a  healthy  grow¬ 
ing  girl.  A  little  overflow  of  vivacity,  a 
pirouittc  more  or  less,  what  harm  should 
ihfit  do  to  any  of  us?  Nobody  takes  more 
delight  than  I  in  the  fawn-like  sportiveness 
of  an  innocent  girl,  at  this  period  of  life  : 
even  a  shade  of  esptefrlf  ric  does  not  annoy 
me.  But  still  my  own  impressions  incline 
me  rather  to  represent  the  Earth  as  a  fine 
noble  young  woman,  full  of  the  pride  which 
is  so  becoming  to  her  sex,  and  well  able  to 
take  her  own  part,  in  case  that,  at  any  soli¬ 
tary  point  of  the  heavens,  she  should  come 
across  one  of  those  vulgar  fussy  Comets, 
disposed  to  be  rude  and  take  improper 
liberties.  These  Comets,  by  the  way,  are 
public  nuisances,  very  much  like  the  mount¬ 
ed  messengers  of  butchers  in  great  cities,  j 
who  are  always  at  full  gallop,  ami  moving 
upon  such  an  infinity  of  angles  to  human 
shinbones,  that  the  final  purpose  of  such 
boys  (one  of  whom  lately  had  the  audacity 
nearly  to  ride  down  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton)  seems  to  be — not  the  translation  of 
mutton,  which  would  certainly  find  its  way 
into  human  mouths  even  if  riding  boys 
were  not, — but  the  improved  geometry  of 
transcendental  curves.  They  ought  to  be 
numbered,  ought  these  boys,  and  to  wear 
badges — X  I(),  &.c.  And  exactly  the  same 
evil,  asking  therefore  by  implication  for 
exactly  the  same  remedy,  affects  the 
Comets.  A  respectable  planet  is  known 
every  where,  and  responsible  for  any  mis¬ 
chief  that  he  does.  But  if  a  cry  should 
arise,  “  Stop  that  wretch,  who  was  rude  to 
the  Earth;  who  is  he?”  twenty  voices  will 
answer,  perhaps,  “It’s  Encke’s  Comet: 
he’s  always  doing  mischief;”  well,  what 
can  you  say?  it  may  be  Encke’s,  it  may  be 
some  other  man’s  Comet :  there  are  so 
many  abroad  and  on  so  many  roads,  th^tt 
you  might  as  well  ask  upon  a  night  of  fog, 
such  fog  as  may  he  opened  with  an  oyster 
knife,  whose  cab  that  was  (whose,  viz.,  out 
of ‘27,000  in  I  ..ondon)  that  lloored  you  into 
the  kennel. 

These  are  constructive  ideas  upon  tiie 
Earth’s  stage  of  evolution,  which  Kant  was 
aware  of,  and  whiclt  will  always  find  tolera¬ 


tion  even  where  they  do  not  find  patronage. 
But  others  there  are,  a  class  whom  1  per¬ 
fectly  abominate,  that  place  our  Earth  in 
the  category  of  decaying  women,  nay  »>f 
decayed  women,  going,  going,  ati<l  all  but 
gone.  Hair  like  arctic  snows,  failure  of 
vital  heat,  palsy  that  shakes  the  head  as  in 
the  pt'rcelain  toys  on  our  mantel-pieces, 
astlima  that  shakes  the  whole  fabric — these 
they  absolutely  fancy  themselves  to  aer. — 
'riiey  absolutely  hear  the  tellurian  lungs 
wheezing,  panting,  crying,  “  Bclhnvs  to 
mend  !”  periodically  as  the  Earth  approach¬ 
es  her  aphelion. 

But  suddeidy  at  this  ptiint  a  <lemur  arises 
upon  the  total  question.  Kant’s  very  pro¬ 
blem  explodes,  bursts,  as  poison  in  a  V^ene- 
tian  wine-glass  of  old  shivered  the  glass 
into  fragments.  For  is  tliere  after  all  any 
stationary  meaning  in  the  (juestion  ?  Per¬ 
haps  in  reality  the  Earth  is  both  young  and 
old.  Young?  If  she  is  not  young  at 
present,  perhaps  she  rvill  be  so  in  future. 
Old?  If  she  is  not  old  at  this  moment, 
perhaps  she  has  been  old,  and  has  a  fair 
chance  of  becoming  so  again.  In  fact,  she. 
is  a  Phoenix  that  is  known  to  have  secret 
proce.sses  for  rebuilding  herself  out  of  her 
own  ashes.  Little  doulit  there  is  but  she 
has  seen  many  a  birth-day,  many  a  funeral 
night,  and  many  a  morning  of  resurrection. 
Where  now  the  mightiest  of  oceans  rolls  in 
pacific  beauty,  once  were  anchored  conti¬ 
nents  and  boundless  forests.  Where  the 
south  p(.le  now  shuts  her  frozen  gates  inhos¬ 
pitably  agains  the  intrusions  of  llesh,  once 
were  probably  accumulated  the  ribs  of 
empires;  man’s  imperial  forehead,  woman’s 
roseate  lips,  gleamed  upon  ten  thousand 
hills;  and  there  were  innumerable  contri¬ 
butions  to  antarctic  journals  almost  as  good 
(but  not  quite)  as  our  own.  Even  with 
our  domestic  limits,  even  where  little  Eng¬ 
land,  in  her  south-eastern  quarter  now  de¬ 
volves  so  quietly  to  the  sea  her  sw'ect  pastoral 
rivulets,  once  came  roaring  down,  in  pomp 
of  waters,  a  regal  CJanges,’*^  that  drained 
some  hyperbolical  continent,  someQuinbus 
Flestrin  of  Asiatic  proportions,  long  since 

*“  Gangf-S  i"  Dr.  Nicholl  calls  it  by  this  name 
for  tb'^  pur[)()se  of  expressing  its  gr:ni«ieur  ;  and 
certainly  in  breadlli.  in  difliision  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  tlio  rainy  scas»»n,  the  Cian,es  is  the 
Click  c)r  the  walk  in  onr  Britisli  orient.  Lise,  as 
regards  the  body  o(‘  llie  water  discliarged,  tbe  ab¬ 
solute  payments  made  into  tbe  sea’s  exclierpier, 
and  tbe  majesty  ot’  column  riding  «l**wn wards 
I’roin  tbe  Himalaya,  1  believe  tbal,  since  Sir 
•Ale.xander  Biirnes’s  measnrenients,  tbe  Indus 
ranks  foremost  by  a  lonk  chalk. 
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gone  to  tlie  dogs.  All  things  pass  away. 
Generations  wax  old  as  docs  a  garment : 
btit  eternally  God  says — “  Come  again,  ye 
children  of  men.”  Wildernesses  of  fruit, 
and  worlds  of  t}owcrs,are  annually  geathered 
in  solitary  Soutii  America  to  ancestral 
graves:  yet  still  the  Pomona  of  Earth,  yet 
still  the  Flora  of  Earth,  does  not  become 
superannuated,  but  blossoms  in  everlasting 
youth.  Not  otherwise  by  secular  j)eriods, 
known  to  us  geologically  as  facts,  though 
obscure  as  durations,  Tcllus  herself,  the 
planet,  as  a  whole,  is  for  ever  working  by 
golden  balances  of  change  and  compensa¬ 
tion,  of  ruin  artd  restoratioti.  She  recasts 
her  glorious  habitations  in  decomposing 
them  ;  she  lies  down  for  death,  whicli  per¬ 
haps  a  thousand  times  she  has  suffered;  she 
rises  for  a  new'  birth,  which  perhaps  for  the 
thousandth  time  has  glorified  her  disc. — 
Hers  is  the  wedding-garment,  hers  is  the 
shroud,  that  eternally  is  being  woven  in  the 
loom.  And  God  imposes  upon  her  the 
awful  necessity  of  working  for  ever  at  her 
own  grave,  yet  of  listening  for  ever  to  his 
far-oft‘ trumpet  of  paUngf  Jusis. 

If  this  account  of  the  matter  be  just,  and 
were  it  not  treasonable  to  insinuate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  error  against  so  great  a  swell 
as  Immanuel  Kant,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  fancy  that  Mr.  Kant  had  really  been  doz¬ 
ing  a  little  on  this  occasion  ;  or,  agreeably 
to  his  own  illustration  elsewhere,  that  he 
had  realized  the  pleasant  picture  of  one 
learned  doctor  trying  to  milk  a  he-goat, 
whilst  another  doctor,  eijually  learned,  holds 
the  milk-pail  below.*  And  there  is  appa- j 
rently  this  two-edged  embarrassment  press- ^ 
ing  upon  the  case — that,  if  our  dear  ex¬ 
cellent  mother  the  Earth  could  be  persuaded 
to  tell  us  her  exact  age  in  Julian  years,  still 
that  would  leave  us  all  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever :  since,  if  the  answer  were,  “  W  hy, 
children,  at  my  next  birth-day  I  shall  count 
a  matter  of  some  million  centuries,”  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  luUnc  her  age: 
would  it  mean  that  she  was  a  mere  chicken, 
or  that  she  was  “getting  up  in  years?” 
On  the  other  hand,  if  (declining  to  state 
any  odious  circumstantialiiies,)  she  were 
to  reply, — “  No  matter,  children,  for  my 
precise  year.^,  which  are  uisagreeable  re- 

*  Kant  applied  this  illustration  to  the  case 
where  one  worshipriil  scholar  proposes  some  im¬ 
possible  problem,  (as  the  .squaring  of  the  circle, 
or  the  perpetual  motion,)  which  unother  worship¬ 
ful  scholar  sits  down  to  solve.  'I’lie  refcreiue 
was  of  course  to  Virgil’s  line, — “  Atque  idem  jun- 
gat  vulpes,  el  muigtat  hircus  ” 
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membrances ;  I  confess  generally  to  being 
I  lady  of  a  certain  age,” — here,  in  the  in¬ 
verse  order,  given  the  valuation  of  the  age, 
we  should  yet  be  at  a  loss  for  the  absolute 
years  numerically  :  would  a  “  certain  age,” 
mean  thiit  “  mamma”  was  a  million,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  or  ptjrhaps  not  much 
above  seventy  thousand  ? 

Every  way,  you  see,  reader,  there  are 
difiicultie.s.  Hut  two  things  used  to  strike 
me,  as  nnaccoutitably  overlooke*!  by  Kant; 
who,  to  say  the  truth,  w'-as  profouml — yet 
at  no  time  very  agile — iti  the  character  of 
his  understanding.  First,  what  age  now 
might  we  lake  our  brother  and  sister  plan¬ 
ets  to  be?  For  that  determination  as  to  a 
point  in  Hair  constitution,  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  illustrate  our  own.  We  are  as 
good  as  they,  I  hope,  any  day  :  perhaps  in 
a  growl,  one  might  modestly  insinuate — 
hrttvr.  It’s  not  at  all  likely  that  there  can 
be  any  great  disproportion  of  age  amongst 
children  of  the  same  household  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  since  Kant  always  countenanced  the 
idea  that  Jupiter  had  not  quite  finished  the 
upholstery  of  his  extensive  premises,  as  a 
comfortable  residence  for  man,  Jupiter 
having,  in  fact,  a  fine  family  of  mammoths, 
but  no  family  at  all  of  “  humans,”  (as 
I  brother  Jonathan  calls  them,)  Kant  was 
i  bound,  ex  analogo,  to  hold  that  any  little 
precedency  in  the  trade  of  living,  on  the 
part  of  our  own  mother  Earth,  could  not 
count  for  much  in  the  long-run.  At  New¬ 
market,  or  Doncaster,  the  start  is  seldom 
mathematically  true  :  trilling  advantages 
will  survive  all  human  trials  after  abstract 
equity  ;  and  the  logic  of  this  case  argues, 
that  any  few  thousands  of  years  by  which 
'Fellus  may  have  got  ahead  of  Jupiter, 
such  as  the  having  finished  her  Roman 
Empire,  finished  her  Crusades,  and  finished 
her  French  Revolution,  virtually  amounts 
to  little  or  nothing;  indicates  no  higher 
proportion  to  the  total  scale  upon  which 
she  has  to  run,  than  the  few  tickings  of  a 
watch  by  which  one  horse  at  the  start  for 
the  Leger  is  in  advance  of  another.  When 
checked  in  our  chronology  by  each  other, 
it  transpires  that,  in  efl’ect,  we  are  but  ex- 
denting  the  nice  maiuruvre  of  a  start ;  and 
that  the  small  matter  of  six  thousand  years, 
by  which  we  may  have  advanced  our  own 
position  beyond  some  of  our  planetary 
rivals,  is  but  the  outstretched  neck  of  an 
uneasy  horse  at  D»)ncaster.  This  is  one 
of  the  data  overlooked  by  Ka  it ;  and  the 
less  excusably  overlooked,  because  it  was 
his  own  peculiar  doctrine, — that  uncle 
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Jupiter  oujjlit  to  be  considered  a  green- 1 
born.  Jupiter  may  be  a  younger  brother 
of  (Mir  mamma;  but,  if  he  is  a  irrother  ai 
all,  he  cannot  he  so  very  wide  of  our  own 
chronology ;  und  therefore  llie  first  dtilum 
overlooked  by  Kant  was — the  anahrgy  ol 
our  whole  planetary  system.  A  second 
datum,  as’  it  always  occurred  to  myself  I 
might  reasonably  enough  Ire  d»*rived  from 
the  intelleclu  il  vigor  of  us  men.  If  our 
mother  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be 
considered  an  old  decayed  lady,  snoring 
slertorously  in  her  arm  chair,  there  would 
naturally  be  some  aroma  of  plithisis,  or 
apoplexy,  beginning  to  fl>rm  about  W5,  that 
are  her  children.  But  is  there  ?  If  ever 
Dr.  Johnson  said  a  true  word,  it  was  when 
he  replied  to  the  Scottish  judge  Burnett, 
so  well  known  to  the  world  as  Lord  Mon- 
boddo.  The  judge,  a  learned  mati,  but 
obstinate  as  a  mule  in  certain  prejudices, 
had  said  plaintively,  querulously,  piteously, 
— “  Ah,  Doctor,  we  are  poor  creatures,  we 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  our  forefathers  !”  “  Oh,  no, 

my  lord,”  said  Johtison,  ”  we  are  quite  as 
strong  as  our  ancestors,  and  a  great  deal 
wiser.”  Yes;  our  kick  is,  at  least,  as 
dangerous,  and  our  logic  does  three  times 
as  much  execution.  This  would  be  a  com- ! 
plex  topic  to  treat  effectively;  and  I  wish 
merely  to  indicate  the  opening  which  il 
offers  for  a  most  decisive  order  of  argu¬ 
ments  in  such  a  controversy.  If  the  Karih 
were  on  her  last  legs,  we  her  children  coubi 
not  be  very  strong  or  healthy.  Whereas, 
if  there  were  less  pedantry  amongst  us,  less 
malice,  less  falseliood,  and  less  darkness  of 
prejudice,  easy  it  would  be  to  show,  that 
in  almost  every  mode  of  intellectual  power, 
we  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  most 
conceited  of  elder  generations,  and  that  in 
some  modes  we  have  energies  or  arts  abso¬ 
lutely  and  exclusively  our  own.  Amongst 
a  thousand  indications  of  strength  and 
budding  youth,  1  will  mention  two: — Is  it 
I^ely,  is  it  plausible,  that  our  Earth  should 
just  begin  to  find  out  effective  methods  of 
traversing  land  and  sea,  when  she  had  a 
summons  to  leave  both  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  a  clear  presumption  that  the  great 
career  of  Earthly  nations  is  but  on  the  point 
of  opening,  that  life*is  but  just  beginning 
to  kindie,  when  the  great  obstacles  to 
effectual  locomotion,  and  therefore  to  ex¬ 
tensive  human  intercourse,  are  first  of  all 
beginning  to  give  way?  Secondly  ,  I  ask 
peremptorily, —  Does  it  stand  with  good 
sense,  is  it  reasonable  that  Earth  is  wanmg, 
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science  drooping,  man  looking  downward, 
irecisely  in  that  ej»och  when,  first  of  all, 
nan’s  eye  is  aiming  itself  for  looking effect- 
ively  into  the  mighty  depths  of  space?  A 
■lew  era  for  the  human  intellect,  u|)on  a 
)iith  that  lies  amongst  its  most  aspiring,  is 
ironiised,  is  inaugurated,  by  Lord  liosse’s 
dmost  awful  telescope. 

What  is  it  then  that  I^ord  Ilosse  has  ac¬ 
complished  ?  If  a  man  were  aiming  at 
da'/zling  by  effects  of  rhetoric,  he  might 
reply  :  lie  has  accomplished  that  which 
once  the  condition  of  the  telescope  not  only 
refused  its  permission  to  hope  for,  but  ex¬ 
pressly  bade  man  to  despair  of.  What  is 
It  that  l^ord  Rosse  has  revealed  ?  Answer  : 
he  has  revealed  more  by  f.ir  than  he  found, 
riie  theatre  to  which  he  has  introduced  us, 
IS  immensurahly  beyond  the  old  one  which 
he  found.  To  say  that  he  found,  in  the 
visible  universe,  a  little  wooden  theatre  of 
riiespis,  a  treterni  or  shed  of  vagrants,  and 
I  that  he  presented  us,  at  a  price  of  toil  and 
aniuty  that  cannot  be  measured,  with  a 
Roman  Colosseum, — that  is  to  say  ncahing. 
It  is  to  undertake  the  measurement  of  the 
iri^pics  with  the  pocket-tape  of  an  uphol¬ 
sterer.  Columbus,  when  he  introduced  the 
Old  World  to  the  New,  after  all  that  can 
be  said  in  his  praise,  did  in  fact  only  intro¬ 
duce  the  majority  to  the  minority ;  but 
Lord  Rosse  has  introduced  the  minority  to 
the  majority.  There  are  two  worlds,  one 
called  Anie-Rosse,  and  the  other  Post- 
Rosse ;  and,  if  it  should  come  to  voting, 
the  latter  would  shockingly  outvote  the 
other.  Augustus  Cmsar  made  it  his  boast 
when  dying,  that  he  had  found  the  city  of 
Rome  built  of  brick,  and  that  he  lelt  it 
built  of  marble;  latcritiam  invaiit,  marmo- 
ream  reUquit.  Lord  Rosse  may  say,  even 
if  to-day  he  should  die,  ”  I  found  God’s 
universe  represented  for  human  conve¬ 
nience.  even  after  all  the  sublime  discov¬ 
eries  of  Ilerschel,  upon  a  globe  or  spheri¬ 
cal  chart  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet;  and  1  left  it  sketched  upon 
a  similar  chart,  keejiing  exactly  the  same 
scale  of  proportions,  but  now  elongating  its 
radius  into  one  thousand  feet.”  'flie  reader 
of  course  understands  that  this  expression, 
founded  on  absolute  calculations  of  Dr. 
Nichol,  is  simjily  meant  to  exhibit  the  rel¬ 
ative  dimensions  of  the  rnandus  Antc-Ross- 
tanus  and  the  innndus  J^ost-Rosseanas ; 
for  as  to  the  absolute,  dimensions,  when 
stated  in  miles,  leagues,  or  any  units  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  human  experience,  they  are  too 
stunning  and  confounding.  If,  again,  they 
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are  stated  it»  larger  units,  as  for  instance 
diameters  of  the  eartli’s  orbit,  the  unit  it¬ 
self  tiiat  siiould  facilitate  the  grasping  of 
the  result,  and  which  really  is  more  man¬ 
ageable  luimerically,  becomes  itself  elusive 
of  the  mental  grasp  :  it  comes  in  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  ;  and  (as  in  some  other  cases)  the 
interpreter  is  hardest  to  be  understood  of 
the  two.  If,  finally,  time  Ire  assumed  as 
the  exponent  of  the  dreadful  magnitudes, 
time  combining  itself  with  motion,  as  in 
the  flifdu  of  cannon-balls  or  the  flight  of 
swallows,  the  sublimity  becomes  greater; 
but  horror  seizes  upon  the  rellecting  intel¬ 
lect,  and  incredulity  upon  the  irrellective 
Even  a  railroad  generation,  that  should 
have  faith  in  the  miracles  of  velocity,  lifts 
up  its  hands  with  an  Incrcdulus  odi!*’ 
we  know  that  Dr.  Nichol  speaks  the  truth  ; 
but  he  scans  to  speak  falsehood.  And  the 
ignorant  bystander  prays  that  the  doctor 
may  have  grace  given  him  and  time  for 
repentance;  whilst  his  more  liberal  com¬ 
panion  reproves  Ins  want  of  charity,  ob¬ 
serving  that  travellers  into  far  countries 
have  always  had  a  license  for  lying,  as  a 
sort  of  tax  or  fine  levied  for  remuneratinji 
their  own  risks  ;  anti  that  great  astrono¬ 
mers,  as  necessarily  far  travellers  into 
space,  are  entitled  to  a  double  per  centage 
of  the  same  Munchausen  priviletie. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  Space,  greater  is 
the  mystery  of  Time;  either  mystery  grows 
upon  man,  as  man  himself  grows;  and 
either  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  godlike 
which  is  in  man.  In  reality  the  depths  and 
the  heights  which  are  in  man,  the  depths 
by  which  he  searches,  the  heights  by  w  hich 
he  aspires,  are  but  projected  and  made  ob¬ 
jective  externally  in  the  three  dimensions 
of  space  which  are  outside  of  him.  lie 
trembles  at  the  abyss  into  which  his  bodily 
eyes  look  down,  or  look  up  ;  not  know'ing 
that  abyss  to  be,  not  always  consciously 
suspecting  it  to  be,  but  by  an  instinct 
written  in  his  prophetic  heart  feeling  it  to 
be,  boding  it  to  be,  fearing  it  to  be,  and 
sometimes  hoping  it  to  be,  the  mirror  to  a 
mightier  abyss  that  will  one  day  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  himself.  Even  as  to  the  sense 
of  space,  which  is  the  lesser  mystery  than 
time,  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  has 
remarked  that  it  is  one  which  swells  upon 
man  with  the.  expansion  of  his  mind,  and 
that  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  mind  of 
man.  An  infant  of  a  year  old,  or  ofien- 
tinies  even  older,  takes  no  notice  of  a 
sound,  however  loud,  which  is  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  removed,  or  even  in  a  distant  cham¬ 
ber.  And  brutes  even  of  the  most  en* 
larged  capacities  seem  not  to  have  any 
commerce  with  distance  ;  distance  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  revealed  to  them  except  by  a 
presence^  viz.  by  some  shadow  of  their  own 
animality,  which,  if  perceived  at  all,  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  thing  present  to  their  organs. 
An  animal  desire,  or  a  deep  animal  hos¬ 
tility,  may  render  sensible  a  distance  w  hich 
else  would  not  be  sensible  ;  but  not  render 
it  sensible  us  a  distance.  Hence  perhaps 
is  explained,  and  not  out  of  any  self-oblivion 
from  higher  enthusiasm,  a  fact  that  often 
has  occurred,  of  deer,  or  hares,  or  foxes, 
and  the  pack  of  hounds  in  pursuit,  chaser 
and  chased,  all  giving  headlong  over  a  pre¬ 
cipice  together.  Depth  or  height  does  not 
readily  manifest  itself  to  them  ;  so  that  any 
strong  motive  is  suflicient  to  overpower  the 
sense  of  it.  Man  only  has  a  natural  func¬ 
tion  for  expanding  on  an  illimitable  senso- 
rium,  the  illimitable  growths  of  space. 
Man,  coming  to  the  precipice,  reads  his 
danger  ;  the  brute  perishes  :  man  is  saved; 
and  the  horse  is  saved  by  his  rider. 

But,  if  this  sounds  in  the  ear  of  some  a 
doubtful  refinement,  the  doubt  applies  only 
to  the  lowest  degrees  of  space.  For  the 
highest,  it  is  certain  that  brutes  have  no 
perception.  To  man  is  as  much  reserved 
the  prerogative  of  perceiving  space  in  its 
higher  extensions,  as  of  geometrically  con¬ 
structing  the  relations  of  space.  And  the 
brute  is  no  more  capable  of  apprehending 
abysses  through  his  eye,  than  he  can  build 
upwards  or  can  analyze  downwards  the 
aerial  synthesis  of  Geometry.  Such,  there¬ 
fore,  as  is  space  for  the  grandeur  of  man’s 
perceptions,  such  as  is  space  for  the  benefit 
of  man’s  towering  mathematic  speculations, 
such  is  the  nature  of  our  debt  to  Lord 
Rosse — as  being  the  philosopher  who  has 
most  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  our  con¬ 
quests  upon  this  exclusive  inheritance  of 
man.  We  have  all  heard  of  a  king  that, 
sitting  on  the  sea-shore,  bade  the  wav^ 
as  they  began  to  lave  his  feet,  upon  their 
allegiance  to  retire.  That  was  said  not 
vainly  or  presumptuously,  but  in  re|>roof  of 
sycophantic  courtiers.  Now,  however,  we 
see  ill  good  earnest  another  man,  wielding 
another  kind  of  sceptre,  and  sitting  upon 
the  shores  of  infinity,  that  says  to  the  ice 
which  had  frozen  up  our  progress, — “  Melt 
thou  before  my  breatli  i”  that  says  to  the 
rebellious  nelmhe, — “  Submit,  and  burst 
into  blazing  w’orlds  !”  that  says  to  the  gates 
of  darkness, — “  Roll  back,  ye  barriers,  and 
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no  longer  hide  from  us  the  infinities  of 
God !” 

“  Come,  ami  I  will  show  you  what  is  beautiful.” 

From  the  days  of  infancy  still  lingers  in 
ray  ears  this  opening  of  a  prose  hymn  by  a 
lady,  then  very  celebrated,  viz.  the  late 
Mrs.  Barbanld  The  hymn  began  by  en¬ 
ticing  some  solitary  infant  into  some  silent 
garden,  I  believe,  or  some  forest  lawn  ;  and 
the  opening  words  were,  “  Come,  and  1 
will  show’  yon  what  is  beautiful  !”  Well, 
and  what  beside  ?  There  is  nolhitjg  beside  : 
oh,  disappointed  and  therefore  enraged 
reader  ;  positively  this  is  the  snm-total  of 
what  I  can  recall  from  the  wreck  of  years  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  not  much.  Even  of 
Sappho,  though  time  has  made  mere  ducks 
and  drakes  of  her  lyrics,  we  have  rather 
more  spared  to  us  than  this.  And  yet  this 
trifle,  simple  as  you  think  it,  this  shred  of 
a  fragment,  if  the  reader  will  believe  me, 
still  echoes  with  luxurious  sweetness  in  my 
ears,  from  some  unaccountable  hide-and- 
seek  of  fugitive  childish  memories  ;  just  as 
a  marine  shell,  if  applied  steadily  to  the 
ear,  awakens  (according  to  the  fine  image 
of  Landor,*)  the  great  vision  of  the  sea; 
places  the  listener 

“  In  the  sun’s  palace-porch, 

.^nd  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there.” 

Now’,  on  some  moonless  night,  in  some  j 
fitting  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  if  Lonl  i 
Rosse  would  permit  the  reader  and  myself i 
to  walk  into  the  front  drawing-room  of  his  j 
telescope,  then,  in  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  words,  i 
slightly  varied,  f  might  say  to  him, — Come,  j 
and  1  will  show  you  what  is  sublime!  In  | 
fact,  what  I  am  going  to  lay  before  him,i 
from  Dr.  Nichol’s  work,  is,  or  at  least  would  j 
be,  (when  translated  into  Hebrew  grandeur  j 
by  the  mighty  telescope,)  a  step  above  even  j 
that  object  which  some  four-and-twenty ' 
years  ago  in  the  British  Museum  struck  me 
as  simply  the  sublimest  sight  which  in  this 
sight-seeing  world  I  had  seen.  It  was  the 
Memnon’s  head,  then  recently  brought 
from  Egypt.  I  hioked  at  it,  as  the  reader 
must  suppose,  in  order  to  understand  the 
depth  which  I  have  here  a.scribed  to  the 
impression,  not  as  a  human  but  as  a  sym- 

'  “  Of  Landor,”  viz.,  in  his  “  CJebir  ;”  but  also 
of  Wor«(8wortli  in  “  Tlie  Excursion”  And  I 
must  tell  the  reader,  iliut  n  contest  raged  at  one 
time  as  to  the  original  property  in  this  image,  not 
much  less  keen  than  that  between  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  for  the  chancellorship  of  Athens. 


bolic  head  ;  and  what  it  symbolized  to  me 
were:  I.  The  peace  which  passeth  all  un¬ 
derstanding.  2.  The  eternity  which  baffles 
and  confounds  all  faculty  of  computation  ; 
the  eternity  which  had  been,  the  eternity 
which  loas  to  be.  3.  The  diffusive  love, 
not  such  as  rises  and  falls  upon  waves  of 
life  and  mortality,  not  such  as  sinks  and 
swells  by  undulations  of  time,  but  a  pro¬ 
cession — an  emanation  from  some  mystery 
of  endless  daw'ii.  You  durst  not  call  it  a 
smile  that  radiated  from  the  lips  :  the  radia¬ 
tion  was  too  awful  to  chdhe  itself  in  adum¬ 
brations  or  memorials  of  flesh. 

In  that  modi'  of  sublimity,  perhaps  I  still 
adhere  to  my  first  opinion,  that  nothing  so 
great  was  ever  lieheld.  The  atmosphere 
for  this,  for  the  Memnon,  was  the  breath¬ 
lessness  which  belongs  to  a  saintly  trance; 
the  holy  thing  seemed  to  live  by  silence, 
i  But  there  is  a  picture,  the  pendant  of  the 
j  Memnon,  there  is  a  dreadful  cartoon,  from 
j  the  gallery  which  has  begun  to  open  upon 
I  Lord  Rosse’s  tele.scope,  w  here  the  appro- 
1  priate  atmosphere  for  investing  it  must  be 
!  drawn  from  another  silence,  from  the  frost 
■  and  from  the  eternities  of  death,  it  is  the 
I  famous  nebula  in  the  constellation  of  Orion  ; 
famous  for  the  unexampled  defiance  with 
which  it  resisted  all  approaches  from  the 
most  potent  of  former  telescopes ;  famous 
for  its  frightful  magnitude  and  for  the 
frightful  depth  to  which  it  is  sunk  in  the 
abysses  of  the  heavenly  wilderness;  famous 
just  now  for  the  submission  with  which  it 
has  begun  to  render  up  its  secrets  to  the  all- 
concjuering  telescope ;  and  famous  in  all 
time  coming  for  tlie  horror  of  the  regal 
phantasma  which  it  has  perfected  to  eyes  of 
flesh.  Had  Milton’s  “  incestuous  mother,” 
with  her  fleshless  son,  and  with  the  warrior 
angel,  his  father,  that  led  the  rebellions  of 
heaven,  been  suddenly  unmasked  by  Lord 
Rosse’s  instrument,  in  these  dreadful  dis¬ 
tances  before  which,  simply  as  expressions 
of  resistance,  the  mind  of  man  shudders  and 
recoils,  there  w’ould  have  been  nothing  more 
appallitjg  in  the  exposure  ;  in  fact,  it  w’ould 
have  been  essentially  the  same  exposure: 
the  same  expression  of  power  in  the  detest¬ 
able  phantom,  the  same  rebellion  in  the  al¬ 
titude,  the  same  pomp  of  malice  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  to  a  universe  seasoned  for  its  a.ssaults. 

'I'he  reader  must  look  to  Dr.  Nichol’s 
book,  at  page  51,  for  the  picture  of  this 
abominable  appariticui.  But  then,  in  order 
to  see  what  /  .see,  the  obedient  reader  must 
^  do  what  I  tell  him  to  do.  Let  him  there- 
I  fore  view  tlie  wretch  upside  down.  If  he 
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neglects  that  simple  cliredion,  of  course  I 
clo!i’t  answer  for  any  llfmg  that  follows ; 
williout  any  fiiilt  of  mine,  my  (iescriplion 
will  he  iiniiitelliirihle.  This  inversion  he- 
incf  made,  the  ft*llovvin;T  is  the  dreadful  crea¬ 
ture  that  will  then  reveal  itself. 

IJfSrriptinn  of  the  Nr.hula  in  Orion ^  ns 
forced  to  show  out  6//  Lord  Rosse. — You 
see  a  head  thrown  hack,  and  raisinjr  its 
face,  (or  eyes,  if  eyes  it  had,)  in  the  very 
antjuish  of  hatred,  to  some  unknown  heav- t 
ens.  What  should  he  its  skull  wears  what  I 
might  he  an  Assyrian  tiara,  only  endinjr  be¬ 
hind  in  a  floating  train.  This  head  rests 


upon  a  heautilhlly  developed  neck  and  | 
throat.  All  power  hein^  "iven  to  the; 
awful  enemy,  he  is  beautiful  where  he  i 
pleases,  in  order  to  point  and  envenom  his  ; 
ghostly  ugliness.  'I'he  mouth,  in  that  stage  1 
of  the  apocalypse  which  Sir  John  Herscliel 
was  able  to  arrest  in  his  eighteen-inch  mir-  i 
ror,  is  amply  developed.  Brutalities  un-j 
speakahle  sit  upon  the  upper  lip,  which  is  [ 
confluent  with  a  snout ;  for  separate  nos-  ; 
trils  there  are  none.  Were  it  not  for  this  ’ 
one  defect  of  nostrils;  and,  even  in  spite  of 
this  defect,  (since,  in  so  mysterious  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  angelic  and  the  brutal,  we  may 
suppose  the  sense  of  odor  to  work  by  some  i 
compensatory  organ,)  one  is  reminded  by  ' 
the  phantom’s  attitude  of  a  passage,  ever  | 
memorable,  in  Milton  :  that  passage,  1  l 
mean,  where  Death  first  becomes  aware,  j 
soon  after  the  original  trespass,  of  liis  own 
future  empire  over  tnan.  The  “  meagre  ' 
shadow”  even  smiles  (for  the  first  time  and  { 


the  last)  on  apprehending  his  owm  abomina- 


But  the  lower  lip,  which  is  drawn  inwards 
with  the  curve  of  a  c«)nch  shell, — oh  what 
a  convolute  of  cruelty  and  revenge  is  there! 
Ouelty  ! — to  whom  ?  Revenge  ! — for  what  T 
.Ask  not,  whisper  not.  Look  upwards  to 
other  mysteries.  In  the  very  region  of  his 
temples,  ilriving  itself  downward  into  his 
cruel  brain,  and  breaking  the  continuity  of 
his  diadem,- is  a  horrid  chasm,  a  ravine,  a 
shaft,  that  many  centuries  would  not  tra- 
ver.'ie;  and  it  is  serrated  on  its  posterior 
wall  with  a  harrow  that  perhaps  is  partly 
hidden.  From  the  anterior  wall  of  this 
chasm  rise,  in  vertical  directions,  two  pro¬ 
cesses ;  one  perpendicular,  ami  rigid  as  a 
horn,  the  other  streaming  forward  before 
some  portentous  breath.  What  these  could 
be,  seemed  doubtful ;  but  now,  when  fur¬ 
ther  examinations  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  liave  filled  up  the 
scattered  outline  with  a  rich  umbrageous 
growth,  one  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
the  plumes  of  a  sultan.  Drcs.sed  he  is, 
therefore,  as  well  as  armed.  And  finally 
comes  Lord  Rosse,  that  glorifies  him  with 
the  jewellery*  of  stars:  he  is  now  a  vision 
“  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell he  is  ready  for 
the  worship  of  those  that  are  tormented  in 
sleep ;  and  the  stages  of  his  solemn  uncov¬ 
ering  by  astronomy,  first  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  secondly,  by  his  son,  and  finally  by 
Lord  Rosse,  is  like  the  reversing  of  some 
heavenly  doom,  like  the  raising  of  the  seals 
that  had  been  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the 
Revelations. 

But  the  reader  naturally  asks.  How  does 
all  this  concern  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  on 


ble  bliss,  by  apprehending  from  afar  the 


the  one  side,  or  general  astronomy  on  the 


savor  ”  of  mortal  change  on  earth.” 

- “  Sucli  a  srent,”  (lie  says,)  “  I  draw 

Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable.” 

As  illustrating  the  attitude  of  the  phan¬ 
tom  in  Orion,  let  tlie  reader  allow  me  to 
quote  the  tremendous  passage : 

“So  saying,  with  ilelighi  he  siiutrd  the  srnetl 


other?  This  nehuln^  he  will  say,  seems  a 
j  bad  kind  of  fellow  by  your  account ;  and  of 
course  it  will  not  break  niy  heart  to  hear, 
that  he  has  had  the  conceit  taken  out  of 
him.  But  in  what  w^ay  can  that  affect  the 
1  pretensions  of  this  new  instrument ;  or,  if 
'  it  did,  how  can  the  character  of  the  instru- 


Of  mortal  change  on  ennh.  As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  ttiough  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  day  of  hallle,  to  a  field. 

Where  armies  lie  encamp’d,  come  fl}ing,  lured 
Wi  h  scent  of  living  carca<ses  design’d 
For  death,  the  following  ilay,  in  bloody  fight; 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,*  and  upturned 
liis  nos  ril  wide  into  the  murky  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  tpiarry  from  so  far.” 

*  “  So  scented  the  grim  feature,”  [feature  is  the 
old  word  for  form  nr  outline  that  is  shadowy  ;  and 
also  for  foirn  (shadowy  or  not)  which  abstracts 
from  the  matter  ]  by  tlie  way,  I  have  never  seen 
it  notieerl,  that  Milton  was  indebted  for  the  hint 
of  this  immortal  passage  to  a  superb  line-and-a- 
half,  in  l^ucan’s  PharsaLia, 


*  The  jewellery  of  Stars.  And  otie  thing  ig 
very  remarkable,  viz.  that  not  only  the  stars  jus¬ 
tify  this  name  of  jewellery,  as  usual,  by  the  life 
of  their  splendor,  but  also,  in  this  case,  by  their 
arrangement.  No  jeweller  could  have  set,  or  dis- 
jiosed  with  more  art,  the  .magnificent  quadrille  of 
-tars  which  is  [.laced  immediately  below  the  up¬ 
right  plume.  There  is  .also  another,  a  truncated 
qiiailrille,  wanting  only  the  h  ft  hand  star  (or  you 
might  call  it  a  bisec-ted  lozenge)  placed  on  the 
d  adein,  but  obliquely  [ilaced  as  regards  the  curve, 
of  that  diadem.  Two  or  three  other  arrange¬ 
ments  are  striking,  though  not  equally  so,  both 
from  their  regularity  and  from  their  repeating 
each  other,  as  the  forms  in  u  kaleidoscope. 
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menl  affect  tbe  general  condition  of  a 
science?  Besides,  is  not  the  science 
growth  frt>tn  very  ancient  times?  VViili 
great  respect  for  the  Karl  of  Rosse,  is  ii 
conceivable  that  he,  or  any  man,  by  one 
hour’s  working  the  tackle  of  his  new  in¬ 
strument,  can  have  carried  any  stunning 
revolutionary  effect  into  the  heart  of  a  sec- 
.tion  so  ancient  in  our  mathematical  phys¬ 
ics?  But  the  reader  is  to  consicler,  that 
the  ruins  made  by  Lord  Rosse,  are  in  sidr- 
real  astronomy,  which  is  almost  wliolly  a 
growth  of  modern  times;  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  part  t)f  it  demolished  by  the  new  teles¬ 
cope,  is  almost  exclusively  the  creation  of 
the  two  llerschels,  father  and  son.  La¬ 
place,  it  is  true,  adopted  their  views;  and 
he  transferred  them  to  the  particular  ser¬ 
vice  of  our  own  planetary  system.  But  he 
gave  to  them  no  new  sanction,  except  what 
arises  from  showing  that  they  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  appearances,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  our  experience  at  this  day. 
That  was  a  negative  confirmation;  by 
which  I  mean,  that,  had  their  views  failed 
in  the  hands  of  Laplace,  then  they  were 
proved  to  be  false;  but,  we/  failing,  they 
were  not  therefore  proved  to  be  true.  It 
was  like  proving  a  gun  ;  if  the  charge  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  or  if,  in  trying  the  strength  of 
cast  iron,  timber,  ropes,  &,c.,  the  strain  is 
not  up  to  the  rigor  of  the  demand,  you  g«> 
away  with  perhaps  a  favorable  impression  as 
to  the  promises  of  the  article;  it  has  stood 
a  moderate  trial ;  it  has  stood  all  the  trial 
that  offered,  which  is  always  something; 
but  you  are  still  obliged  to  feel  that,  when 
the  ultimate  le.st  is  applied,  smash  may  go 
the  whole  concern.  Lord  Rosse  applied  an 
ultimate  test;  and  smash  went  the  whole 
concern.  Really  I  must  have  laughed, 
though  all  the  world  had  been  angry,  when 
the  shrieks  and  yells  of  expiring  systems 
began  to  reverberate  all  the  way  from  the 
belt  of  Orion :  and  positively  at  the  very 
first  broadside  delivered  from  this  huge 
four-decker  of  a  telescope. 

But  what  was  it  then  that  went  to  wreck  ? 
That  is  a  thing  more  easy  to  ask  than  to 
answer.  At  least,  for  my  own  part,  I  com¬ 
plain  that  some  vaguene  s  hangs  over  all 
the  accounts  of  the  nebular  hyj)othesis. 
However,  in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  will 
suffice. 

llerschel  the  elder,  having  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  telescope,  began  to  observe  with 
special  attention  a  class  of  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  starry  world  hitherto  unstu¬ 
died,  viz  :  milky  spots  in  various  stages  of 


diffusion.  The  nature  of  these  appearan¬ 
ces  soon  cleared  itself  up  thus  far,  that 
generally  they  were  found  to  be  starry 
worlds,  separated  frtun  ours  by  inconceiva¬ 
ble  distances,  and  in  that  way  concealing  at 
first  their  real  nature.  'I'he  whitish  gleam 
was  the  mask  conferred  by  the  enormity  of 
their  remotion.  'J'his  being  so,  it  might 
have  been  sn[»poscd  that,  r/s  was  the  faint¬ 
ness  of  these  cloudy  spots  or  vchulfe,  such 
was  the  distance.  Jiut  that  did  not  follow  : 
for  in  the  treasury  of  nature  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  other  resources  for  modify¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  distance,  for  muffiingand 
unimiffimg  the  voice  of  stars.  Suppose  a 
world  at  the  distance  /,  which  distance  is 
so  great  as  to  make  the  manifestation  of 
that  world  weak,  milky,  nebular.  Now  let 
the  secret  power  that  wields  these  awful 
orbs,  push  this  w'orld  back  to  a  double  dis¬ 
tance!  that  should  naturally  make  it  paler 
and  more  dilute  than  ever  :  and  yet  by  com- 
pression^  by  deeper  centralization,  this 
effect  shall  be  defeated  ;  by  forcing  into  far 
closer  neighborhood  the  stars  which  com¬ 
pose  this  world,  again  it  shall  gleam  out 
brighter  when  at  2  x  than  when  at  i.  At 
this  point  of  compression,  let  the  great 
moulding  power  a  second  time  push  it  back  ; 
and  a  second  lime  it  will  grow  faint.  But 
once  more  let  this  world  be  tortured  into 
closer  compression,  again  let  the  screw  be 
put  upon  it,  and  once  again  it  shall  shake 
off  the  oppression  of  distance  as  the  dew- 
drops  are  shaken  from  a  lion’s  mane.  And 
thus  in  fact  the  mysterious  architect  plays 
at  hide-and-seek  with  his  worlds.  “  1  will 
hide  it,”  he  says,  “  and  it  shall  be  found 
again  by  man  ;  I  will  withdraw  it  into  dis¬ 
tances  that  shall  seem  fabulous,  and  again 
it  shall  apparel  itself  in  glorious  light ;  a 
third  time  1  will  plunge  it  into  aboriginal 
darkness,  and  upon  the  vision  of  man  a  third 
j  lime  it  shall  rise  w'ith  a  new  epiphany.” 

But,  says  the.  objector,  there  is  no  such 
world  ;  there  is  no  world  that  has  thus  been 
driven  back,  and  depressed  from  one  deep 
to  a  lower  deep.  Granted:  but  the  same 
effect,  an  illustration  of  the  same  law,  is 
produced  equally,  whether  you  take  four 
worlds,  all  of  the  same  magnitude,  arid 
plunge  them  simult  ncou^ly  into  fiair  differ¬ 
ent  abysses,  sinking  bygraduaterl  distances 
iuie  below  another,  or  lake  one  world  and 
|)lunge  it  to  the  same  distances  .s?/rrt'.s*.si?;r/y. 
So  ill  Geology,  when  men  talk  of  substances 
in  difft-reiit  stages,  or  of  transitional  states, 
they  do  not  mean  that  they  have  w'atched 
the  same  individual  stratum  or  phenomenon 
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exhibiting  slates  removed  from  each  other  could  wait,  to  infer  two  classes  of  nchulcB; 
by  depths  of  many  thousand  years;  how  one  that  were  stars;  and  another  that  were 
could  they  ?  but  they  have  seen  one  stage  not  stars,  nor  ever  were  meant  to  be  stars, 
in  the  case  A,  another  stage  in  the  case  B.  Yet  that  was  premature  :  he  found  at  last, 
They  take,  for  instance,  tlirec  ol)jects,  tlie  that,  thougli  not  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
same  (to  use  the  technical  language  of  stars,  finally  they  would  be  so :  they  were 
logic),  generically,  though  numerically  dif-  the  matter  of  stars  ;  and  by  gradual  con- 
ferent,  under  separate  circumstances,  or  in  densation  would  become  suns,  whose  at- 
different  stages  of  advance.  'I'hey  are  one  mosphere,  by  a  similar  process  of  condens- 
object  for  logic,  they  are  three  for  human  ing,  would  become  planets,  capable  of  bril- 
convenience.  So  again  it  might  seem  im-  liant  literati  and  philosophers,  in  several 
possible  to  give  the  history  of  a  rose  tree  volumes  octavo.  So  stood  the  case  for  a 
from  infancy  to  age:  how  could  the  same  long  time;  it  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
rose  tree,  at  the  same  time,  be  young  and  of  Europe  that  there  were  two  classes  of 
old?  Yet  by  taking  the  different  develop-  ncbutfc,  one  that  were  worlds,  one  that  were 
ments  of  its  (lowers,  even  as  they  hang  on  not^  but  only  the  pabulum  of  future  worlds, 
the  same  tree,  from  the  earliest  bud  to  the  Silence  arose.  A  voice  was  heard,  “  Let 
full-blown  rose,  you  may  in  effect  pursue  there  be  Lord  llosse !”  and  immeiliately 
this  vegetable  growth  through  all  its  stages  :  his  telescope  walked  into  Orion  ;  destroyed 
you  have  before  you  the  bonny  blushing  lit-  the  supposed  matter  of  stars;  but,  in  re¬ 
tie  rose-bud,  and  the  respectable  “media:-  turn,  created  immeasurable  worlds, 
val”  full-blown  rose.  As  a  hint  for  apprehending  the  delicacy 

This  point  settled,  let  it  now  be  remark-  and  difficulty  of  the  process  in  sidereal  as- 
ed,  that  Herschel’s  resources  enabled  him  tronomy,  let  the  inexperienced  reader 
to  unmask  many  of  these  nebulce :  stars  figure  to  himself  these  separate  cases  of 
they  were,  and  stars  he  forced  them  to  perplexity:  1st,  A  perplexity  where  the  di¬ 
own  themselves.  Why  should  any  decent  lemma  arises  from  the  collision  between 
world  wear  an  alias  1  There  was  nothing,  magnitude  and  distance: — is  the  size  less, 
you  know,  lobe  ashamed  of  in  being  an  or  the  distance  greater  ?  2dly,  Where  the 
honest  cluster  of  stars.  Indeed,  they  seemed  dilemma  arises  between  motions,  a  motion 
to  be  sensible  of  this  themselves,  and  they  in  ourselves  doubtfully  confounded  with  a 
now  yielded  to  the  force  of  llerschel’s  argil-  motion  in  some  e.xternal  body;  or,  3dly, 
inents  so  far  as  to  show  themselves  in  the  Where  it  arises  between  possible  position! 
new  character  of  ncbulcE  spangled  with  of  an  object  :  is  it  a  real  proximity  that  we 
stars;  these  are  the  stellar  nebulcn ;  (juile  see  between  two  stars,  or  simply  an  appa- 
as  much  as  you  could  expect  in  so  short  a  rent  proximity  from  lying  in  the  same  visual 
time:  Horne  was  not  built  in  a  day:  and  line,  though  in  far  other  depths  of  space? 
one  must  have  some  respect  to  stellar  feel-  As  regards  the  (irst  dilemma,  we  may  sup- 
ings.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  where  pose  two  laws,  A  and  B,  absolutely  in  con- 
a  bright  haze,  and  not  a  weak  rnilk-and-  tradiction,  laid  down  at  starting:  A,  that 
water  haze,  had  revealed  itself  to  the  tele-  all  fixed  stars  are  precisely  at  the  same  dis~ 
scope,  this,  arising  from  a  case  of  conipns-  tance ;  in  this  case  every  difference  in  the 
siouy  (as  previously  explained,)  reijuired  apparent  magnitude  will  indicate  a  corres- 
very  little  increase  of  telescopic  power  to  ponding  difference  in  the  real  magnitude, 
force  him  into  a  fuller  confession.  lie  and  will  measure  that  difference.  B,  that 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  But  at  length  all  the  fixed  stars  are  precisely  of  the  same 
came  a  dreadful  anomaly.  A  “nebula”  magnitude;  in  which  case,  every  variety  in 
in  the  constellation  Andromeda  turned  the  size  will  indicate  a  corresponding  dif- 
restive :  another  in  Orion^  I  grieve  to  say  ference  in  the  distance,  and  will  measure 
it,  still  more  so.  I  confine  myself  to  the  that  difference.  Nor  could  we  imagine  any 
latter.  A  very  low  power  suffered  to  bring  exception  to  these  inferences  from  A  or 
him  to  a  slight  confession,  which  in  lad  from  B,  whichever  of  the  two  were  assnm- 
amounted  to  nothing;  the  very  highest  ed,  unless  through  optical  laws  that  might 
would  not  persuade  him  to  show  a  star,  not  equally  affect  objects  under  different 
“Just  one,”  said  some  coaxing  person;  circumstances;  I  mean,  for  instance,  that 
“  we’ll  be  satisfied  with  only  one.”  But  might  suffer  a  disturbance  as  applied  under 
no:  he  would  not.  He  was  hardened,  “  he  hypoth.  B,  to  dilferent  depths  in  space,  or 
wouldti’t  split.^'  And  Ilerschel  was  thus  under  hypoth.  A  to  different  arrangements 
led,  after  waiting  as  long  as  Hesh  and  blood  lof  structure  in  the  star.  But  thirdly,  it  is 
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certain,  that  neither  A  nor  B  is  tiie  abiding  1  rate  at  which  our  whole  solar  system  is 
law :  and  next  it  becomes  an  object  by  running.  Bessel,  it  seems,  the  eminent 
science  ami  by  instruments  to  distinguish  j  astrononter  who  died  lately,  computed  this 
more  readily  and  more  certainly  between  j  velocity  to  be  such  (viz.  three  times  that 
the  cases  where  the  distance  has  degraded  i  of  our  own  earth  in  its  proper  orbit)  as 
the  size,  and  the  cases  where  the  size  being  woidd  carry  ns  to  the  star  in  f(»rty-one 
really  less,  has  causetl  an  exaggeration  of  thousand  years.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  distance:  or  again,  where  the  size  be-  the  astronomer  is  to  hold  in  reserve  some 
ing  really  le.ss,  yet  co-operating  with  a  dis-  small  share  of  his  attention,  some  trifle  of 
tance  really  greater,  may  degrade  the  esii-  a  side-glance,  now  and  then,  to  the  possi- 
niate,  (though  travelling  in  a  right  Jirec-  bility  of  :>.n  error,  after  all,  in  the  main  as- 
tion,)  below  the  truth  ;  or  again  where  thcj  sumption  ;  he  mu.st  watch  the  indications,  if 
size  being  really  less,  yet  counteracted  by  a  any  such  .‘ihould  arise,  that  not  ourselves, 
distance  also  less,  may  equally  disturb  the  j  but  the  star  in  f’//gwr/.s,  is  the  real  party 
truth  of  human  measurements,  and  soon.  }  concerned,  in  drifting  at  this  shocking  rate, 
A  second  large  order  of  equivocating  ap-|  with  no  prospect  of  coining  to  an  an- 
pearances  will  arise, — not  as  to  magnitude,  I  chorage.* 

but  .as  to  motion.  If  it  could  be  a  safe  as-!  Another  class,  and  a  frequent  one.  of 
sumption,  that  the  system  to  which  our  i  equivocal  phenomena,  phenomena  that  are 
planet  is  attached  were  absolutely  fixed  and  i  reconcilable  inditferently  w'ith  either  of 
motionless,  except  as  regards  its  own  intir-  \  two  assumptions,  though  less  plausibly  re- 
nal  relations  of  movement,  then  every !  conciled  with  the  one  than  with  the  other, 
change  ouside  of  us,  every  motion  that  the  i  concerns  the  position  of  stars  that  seem 
registers  of  astronomy  had  established,  j  connected  w  ith  each  other  by  systematic  re- 
would  be  objective  and  not  subjective.  h!lalions,  and  which  yet  may  lie  in  very 
would  be  safe  to  pronounce  at  once  that  it  j  difl’erent  <lepths  of  space,  being  brought 
was  a  motion  in  the  object  contemplated,  j  into  seeming  connexion  only  by  the  human 
in  the  subject  contemplating.  Or,  re- j  eye.  There  have  been,  and  there  are, 
versely,  if  it  were  safe  to  assume  as  a  uni- j  cases  where  two  stars  dissemble  an  inter- 
versal  law,  that  no  motion  was  possible  in  !  connexion  which  they  really  //are,  and 
the  starry  heavens,  then  every  change  of  re- j  other  cases  w  here  they  simulate  an  inier- 
lations  in  space,  between  ourselves  and  connexion  w  hich  they  have  w/.Y.  All  these 
them,  would  indicate  and  would  measure  a  cases  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  tor- 
progress,  or  regress,  on  the  part  of  our  solar  ment  the  astronomer  by  multiplying  his 
system,  in  certain  known  directions.  But  |  perplexities,  and  deepening  the  difficulty  of 
now,  because  it  is  not  safe  to  rest  in  either  I  escaping  them,  lie  cannot  get  at  the 
assumption,  the  range  of  possibilities  for !  truth  :  in  many  cases,  magnitude  and  dis- 
which  science  has  to  provide,  is  enlarged  ;  • 

the  immediate  difficulties  are  multiplied;  *  li  worih  adding  at  this  point,  whilst  the 

but  with  the  result  (as  in  the  former  case)  forty-one  thousand  m  uos,  for  tl.e  time,  (the 
of  reversionally  expanding  the  powers,  and  space  bring  our  own  di^ance  from  ihe  sun  re- 
consequently  the  facilities,  lodged  both  in  pealed  six  hundred  and  seventy  tl)on«and  times,) 

the  science  and  in  the  arts  ministerial  to  ; for  reaching,  in 
.1  •  ri..  •  .1  .1.  •  the  6 <;//?/,  that  distance  to  which  Lord  Kosse’s 

the  science.  1  Inis,  in  the  constellation  •  ..  , 

Ci/^«/#s,  there  is  a  star  gradually  changing  The  time  would  he,  as  Dr.  Nichol  com- 

its  relation  to  our  system,  whose  distance  putes,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
from  ourselves  (as  Dr.  Nichol  tells  us)  is  years,  supposing  that  our  rate  of  trayeHiug  was 
ascertained  to  be  about  six  hundred  and  *d»out  three  liiues  that  of  our  earth  in  its  orbit. 

,  ,  .  I  !>ow,  as  the  velocity  is  a.'-sumed  to  be  the  same 

seveniy  thousand  times  our  own  distance  |  •„,  the*  ratio  hetween  the  distance 

from  the  sun  :  that  is,  neglecting  minute  j  (.already  so  iieincmiou.<)  of  Ijcssel’s  ill  Cyiffti, 
accuracy,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  \  suid  that  of  Lord  Rosse’s  farlhc.'-t  frontier,  is  as 
thousand  stages  of  one  hundred  million  i  b'rty-one  thonsami  to  two  hnr.dred  and  fiRy  mil- 
'PI  •  •  .  •  •  I  •*  '  lions.  Thi>  is  a  simple  rnle-rf-lhree  I'rohlem  for 

miles  each.  1  his  point  neino’  known,  it ;  ■  i  •  »  i  *  .•.  •hi 

I  .  o  *  I  achild.  .And  the  answer  to  It  will,  jiediaps,  con- 

lalls  Witiiin  the  arts  ot  ustrunoniy  to  trans-  j  ygy  the  simplest  expression  of  Ihc  snjierhuman 

late  this  apparent  angular  motion  into  !  power  lodged  in  the  new  telescope: — as  is  the 

miles;  and  presuming  this  cliange  of  rela-  ratio  of  forty-one  thousand  to  tw«)  hundred  and 

tion  to  be  not  in  the  star,  but  really  in  our-  «"■'  distance 

,  ,  ,  *  .  . Irom  the  sun  miiltiplietl  by  six  hundred  and 

ae  ves,  we  may  deduce  the  velocity  of  our  seventy  thmisund,  to  the  outermost  limit  of  Lord 

course,  we  may  enter  into  our  log  daily  the  Rosse's  sidereal  vision. 
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tance  are  in  colltision  with  each  other  to  de¬ 
ceive  him  :  motion  subjective  is  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  motion  objective  ;  duplex  systems 
are  in  collusion  with  fruuduleiil  stars,  hav¬ 
ing  no  real  partnership  whatever,  but  mim¬ 
icking  such  a  partnership  by  means  of  the 
limitations  or  errors  affecting  the  human 
eye,  where  it  can  apply  no  other  sense  to 
aid  or  to  correct  itself.  So  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  astronomy,  in  these  days,  is  no  sine¬ 
cure,  as  the  reader  perceives.  And  by  an¬ 
other  evidence,  it  is  continually  becoming 
less  of  a  sinecure.  Formerly,  one  or  two 
men, — Tycho,  suppose,  or,  in  a  later  age, 
Cassini  and  Horrox,  and  Bradley,  had  ob¬ 
servatories  :  one  man,  suppose,  observed 
the  stars  for  all  Christendom  ;  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  observed  him.  But  now,  up  and 
down  Europe,  from  the  deep  blue  of  Italian 
skies  to  the  cold  frosty  atmospheres  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Glasgow,  the  stars  are  con¬ 
scious  of  being  watched  every  where ;  and 
if  all  astronomers  do  not  publish  their  ob¬ 
servations,  all  use  them  in  their  specula¬ 
tions.  New  and  brilliantly  appointed  ob¬ 
servatories  are  rising  in  every  latitude,  or 
risen  ;  and  none,  by  the  way,  of  these  new¬ 
born  observatories,  is  more  interesting  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  position,  or  more 
j)icturesque  to  a  higher  organ  than  the  eye  I 
— viz.  lo  the  human  heart — than  the  New  j 
Observatory  raised  by  the  university  of 
Glajigow.* 

The  New  Observatory  at  Glasgow  is 
now,  1  believe,  finished  ;  and  the  only  fact 
connected  with  its  history  that  was  painful, 
as  embodying  and  recording  that  Vandal 

*  Ii  has  bnen  reported,  ever  sinre  the  autumn 
of  lti45,  and  the  report  is  now,  (August,  1846,) 
gatlieriiig  slreuglli,  that  some  raiiway  pt>t*-ntate, 
having  taken  a  fancy  lor  the  ancient  ccdlege  of 
Glasgow,  as  a  bauble  to  hang  about  his  vvif-’s 
neck,  (no  accouniiiig  for  tastes),  has  ofiered,  ((*r 
toill  oftVr,)  such  a  price,  that  the  go-  d  old  acade¬ 
mic  lady  in  this  lu-r  moss-grown  antiquity,  seri¬ 
ously  thinks  of  taking  him  at  his  word,  packing  up 
her  traps,  and  being  off  W  hen  a  spirit  of  gala 
vant  ng  comes  ar-rnss  an  aged  lady,  it  is  always 
diilicult  to  know  where  it  will  stop:  so,  in  fact, 
you  know,  she  may  choose  to  steam  for  Tex  is 
Ihit  the  present  ioipr  ssion  is,  that  she  will  settle 
down  by  the  ^ide  of  what  yon  may  cad  lier  mar¬ 
ried  or  8- Itltd  daughter — the  Ohserx  alorv  ;  v\  hich 
one  wou'd  be  glud  to  have  <  onfirih-  d,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  that  no  purpose  of  pleasure-seeking  had  In  en 
working  in  elderly  minds,  hut  ihe  insliiict  of  reli¬ 
gious  ih  si  and  aspi  atioii.  'I'he  Observatory  would 
llius  rt  m  nd  o-  e  of  those  early  Clirisiian  anchor¬ 
ites,  and  self-exiled  visionaries,  that  lieiiig  led  h\ 
alnio>t  a  necessity  of  nature  to  take  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  III  deserts, -ometimeK  drew  after  tliciuselves 
the  whole  of  their  own  iieigbboriiuud. 
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alienation  from  science,  literature,  and  all 
their  interests,  which  has  ever  marked  our 
too  haughty  and  Caliph-Oiiiar-likc  British 
government,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  glasses  of  the  apparatus,  the  whole 
mounting  of  the  establishment,  in  so  fur  as 
it  was  a  scientific  establishment,  and  even 
the  workmen  for  putting  up  the  machinery, 
were  imported  Ifom  Bavaria.  VVe,  that 
once  bade  the  world  stand  aside,  when  the 
question  arose  about  glasses,  or  the  gradua¬ 
tion  of  instruments,  were  now  literally 
obliged  to  stand  cap  in  hand,  bowing  to 
Mr.  Somebody,  successor  of  Fraiieiibofer 
«ir  Frauendevil,  in  Munich!  Who  caused 
that,  we  should  all  be  glad  to  know,  if  not 
the  wicked  'I’reasury,  that  killed  the  hen 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  by  taxing  her  un¬ 
til  her  spine  broke?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
at  this  moment,  and  specifically  for  this 
offence,  some  scores  of  Exchequer  men, 
chancellors  and  other  rubbish,  are  in  pur¬ 
gatory,  and  perhaps  working,  with  sliirt- 
sleeves  tiicketl  up,  in  purgatorial  glass¬ 
houses,  with  very  small  allowances  of  beer, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  perspiration.  But  w'hy 
trouble  a  festal  remembrance  with  com¬ 
memorations  of  crimes  or  criminrds?  What 
makes  the  Glasgow  Observatory  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesiiiig,  is  its  position,  connected 
with  and  overlooking  so  vast  a  city,  having 
more  than  three  Imndred  tbousaiid  inbabi- 
taiils,  (in  spile  of  an  American  skeptic), 
nearly  all  children  of  toil  ;  and  a  city,  loo, 
which,  from  the  necessities  of  its  circum¬ 
stances,  draws  so  deeply  upon  that  Iduntain 
of  itiisery  and  guilt  which  some  ordinance, 
as  ancient  as  “our  father  Jacob,”  with  his 
patriarchal  well  for  Samaria,  has  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  manufacturing  towns, — to  Ninevehs, 
to  Bahylons,  to  'I'yre.s.  Ilow  tarnished 
with  eternal  canopies  of  smoke,  ami  of  sor- 
r«)w  ;  how  dark  w  ith  agitations  of  many  or¬ 
ders,  is  the  mighty  town  helow  I  How 
serene,  how  quiet,  how  lilted  above  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  roar,  how  liberated  froirithe 
strifes  of  earth,  is  the  solemn  Observatory 
that  ertuvns  the  grtuiiids  al)«)ve  ! — And  duly, 
t  night,  just  when  the  toil  of  ovc  -wrought 
Glasgow  IS  mercifnlly  relaxing,  then  comes 
•he  summons  to  the  laboring  asironomer. 
He  speaks  not  of  the  night,  l»ut  of  the  day 
nd  the  flaunting  day-lighi,  as  the  hours 
“  ill  winch  no  man  can  work.”  And  the 
least  reflecting  of  men  must  he  impressed 
by  the  i  ica,  that  at  wide  intervals,  hin  inter¬ 
vals  scattered  over  Enrojie,  whilst  “  all  ihat 
mighty  heart”  is,  by  sleep,  testing  from  its 
labors,  secret  eyes  are  lilted  up  to  heaven 
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in  aslronomicnl  watch-towers  ;  eyes  that 
keej)  watch  and  ward  over  spaces  that  make 
us  dizzy  to  remember,  eyes  that  register  the 
promises  of  comets,  and  disentangle  tlie 
labyrinths  of  worlds. 

Another  feature  of  interest,  connected 
with  the  Glasgow  Observatory,  is  personal, 
and  founded  on  the  intellectual  character¬ 
istics  of  the  present  professor.  Dr.  Nichol ; 
in  the  dec[>  meditative  style  of  his  mind 
seeking  for  rest,  yet  placed  in  conflict  for 
ever  with  the  tumultuous  necessity  in  him 
for  travellimT  along  the  line  of  revolution- 
ary  thought,  and  followilig  it  loyally,  wea¬ 
ried  or  not,  to  its  natural  home. 

In  a  sonnet  t)f  Milton,  one  of  three  con- 
necied  with  his  own  blindness,- he  distin¬ 
guishes  betw'een  two  classes  of  servants 
that  minister  to  the  purposes  of  God.  “///s 
state,”  says  he,  meaning  Gild’s  .state,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  regular  service,  “  is  king¬ 
ly  that  is  to  say,  it  resembles  the  mode 
of  service  established  in  the  courts  of  kings; 
and,  in  this,  it  resembles  that  service,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  ministers  attending 
on  his  pleasure.  For,  as  in  the  trains  of 
kings  are  some  that  run  without  resting 
night  or  day,  to  carry  the  royal  messages, 
and  also  others — great  lords  in  waiting  — 
that  move  not  from  the  royal  gates;  so  of 
the  divine  retinues,  some  are  for  action  only, 
some  for  contemplation.  “Thousands” 
there  are  that 

- “at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.” 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  motionless  as  sta¬ 
tues,  that  share  not  in  the  agitations  of  their 
times,  that  tremble  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  storms  around  them,  but  tliai  lisien — 
that  watch — that  wait — for  secret  indica¬ 
tions  to  be  fulfille<l,  or  secret  signs  to  be 
deciphered.  And,  of  this  latter  class,  he 
adds — that  they,  not  less  than  the  others, 
lire  accepted  by  God  ;  or,  as  it  is  so  e.xcpii- 
sitely  expressed  in  the  closing  line, 

“  Theij  also  serve  that  only  stand  and  wait.” 

Something  analogous  to  this,  one  may  see 
in  the  distributions  of  literiiiure  ami  sci¬ 
ence.  Many  pojnilarize  and  diffuse;  .some 
reap  and  gather  on  their  own  account. 
Many  translate,  into  languages  fit  for  the 
multitude,  messages  which  thev  receive 
from  human  voices:  some  lisien,  lilte  Kubla 
Khan,  far  down  in  caverns,  or  hamriiHT  over 
subterranean  river.**,  for  secret  whispers  that 
mingle  and  confuse  themselves  with  the 


general  uproar  of  torrents,  but  which  can 
be  detected  and  kept  apart  by  the  obstinate 
prophetic  ear,  which  spells  into  words  and 
ominous  sentences  the  tlistracied  syllables 
of  aerial  voices.  Dr.  Nichol  is  one  of  those 
who  pass  to  and  fro  between  these  classes; 
and  has  the  rare  function  of  keeping  open 
iheir  vital  communications.  As  a  popular¬ 
izing  astronomer,  he  has  done  more  for  the 
benefit  of  his  great  science  than  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  combined:  and  now,  when  he 
notices,  without  murmur,  the  fact  that  his 
office  of  popular  teacher  is  almost  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  (so  many  are  they  who 
have  trained  of  late  for  the  duty,)  that 
change  has,  in  fact,  been  acc<nnpli.shed 
through  knowledge,  through  cxplaiialioiis, 
through  suggestions,  dispersed  and  prompt¬ 
ed  by  himself. 

For  my  own  part,  as  one  belonging  to 
the  laity,  and  not  to  the  citrus,  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  astronomy,  I  could  scarcely  have 
presumed  to  report  minutely,  or  to  sit  in 
the  character  of  dissector  upon  the  separate 
details  of  Dr.  Nichol’s  works,  either  this, 
or  those  which  have  preceded  it,  had  there 
even  been  room  left  disposable  for  such  a 
task.  But  in  this  view'  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  made  the  general  acknowledgment 
which  already  has  been  made,  that  Dr. 
Nichol’s  works,  and  his  oral  lectures  upon 
astronomy,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  fun¬ 
dus  of  the  knowledge  on  that  science  now 
working  in  this  generation.  More  import¬ 
ant  it  is,  and  more  in  reconciliation  with 
the  tenor  of  mv  own  ordinary  siu<lies,  to 
notice  the  philo.^ophic  spirit  in  w  hich  Dr. 
Nichol’s  works  are  framed;  the  breadth  of 
his  views,  the  eternal  tendency  ol  his  steps 
in  advance,  or  (if  advance  on  tiiat  quarter, 
or  at  that  point,  happens  to  be  absolutely 
walled  out  for  the  present)  the  vigor  of  the 
nronnuU sanccs  by  which  he  examines  the 
hostile  intrenchments.  Another  leature 
challenges  notice.  In  reading  a.'ilronomical 
works,  there  arises  (from  old  experience  of 
what  is  usually  ino.-^t  faulty)  a  wish  either 
for  the  naked  severities  of  science,  with  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  display  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  or  el.se,  if  the  cravings  of  human 
sensibility  arc  to  be  met  and  gratified,  that 
it  shall  be  by  an  enthu.''iasm  unaffected  and 
grand  as  its  subject.  Ot  that  kind  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Nichol  'F  e  grandeurs 
of  astronomy  are  such  to  him  w  ho  has  a 
capacity  for  being  grandly  moved.  They 
•ire  none  at  all  to  him  who  has  not.  To 
the  mean  they  become  meannesses,  {space, 
fur  example,  has  no  grandeur  to  him  who 
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has  no  space  in  ilie  theatre  of  his  own 
brain.  I  know  writers  who  report  the 
marvels  of  velocity,  &-c.  in  such  a  way  that 
they  become  insults  to  yourself.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  ill  thrir  way  of  insisting  on  our 
Earth’s  speed  in  her  annual  orbit,  they  do 
not  seek  to  exalt  /or,  but  to  mortify  you. 
And,  besides,  these  fellows  are  answerable 
for  provoking  people  into  fibs; — for  I  re- { 
member  one  day,  that  reatling  a  statement  j 
of  this  nature,  about  how  many  things  the  ' 
Earth  had  done  that  jrc  could  never  hope  I 
to  do,  and  about  the  number  of  cannon  i 
balls,  harnessed  as  a  tnndnn,  which  the ! 
Earth  would  fly  past,  without  leaving  time  j 
to  say,  J/oir  arc  you  off'  for  soup?  in  vexa¬ 
tion  of  heart  1  could  not  help  exclaiming — 
“That’s  nothing;  I’ve  done  a  great  deal 
more  myself;’’  though,  when  one  turns  it 
in  one’s  mind,  you  know  there  must  be 
some  inaccuracy  there.  How’  diflferent  is 
Dr.  Nichol’s  enthusiasm  from  this  hypocri¬ 
tical  and  vulfrar  wonderment !  It  shows  it- 
self  not  merely  in  reflecting  the  grandeurs 
of  his  theme,  and  by  the  sure  test  of  de¬ 
tecting  and  allying  itself  with  all  the  indi¬ 
rect  grandeurs  that  arrange  themselves 
from  any  distance,  upon  or  about  that  cen¬ 
tre,  but  by  the  manifest  promptness  with 
which  Dr.  Nichol’s  enthusiasm  awakens  it- 
.self  upon  every  road  that  leads  to  things 
elevating  for  man  ;  or  to  things  promising  ! 
for  knowledge;  or  to  things  which,  like 
dubious  theories  or  imperfect  attempts  at 
systematizing,  though  neutral  as  regards 
knowledge,  minister  to  what  is  greater  than 
knowledge,  viz.  to  intellectual  power.,  to 
the  augmented  power  of  handling  your  ma¬ 
terials,  though  with  no  more  materials  than 
before.  In  his  geological  and  cosmological 
inquiries,  in  his  casual  speculations,  the 
same  quality  of  intellect  betrays  itself;  the 
intellect  tliat  labors  in  sympathy  with  the 
laboring  n'lsns  of  these  gladiatorial  times  ; 
that  works  (and  sees  the  necessity  of  work¬ 
ing)  the  apparatus  of  many  sciences  to¬ 
wards  a  composite  result;  the  intellect  that 
retires  in  one  direction  only  to  make  head 
in  another;  and  that  already  is  prefiguring 
the  route  beyond  the  barriers,  whilst  yet  tlie 
gates  are  locked. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  last  century,  and 
an  eminent  man  too,  w  ho  used  to  say,  that 
whereas  people  in  general  pretended  to  ad¬ 
mire  astronomy  as  being  essentially  sul)- 
lime,  he  for  his  part  looked  upon  all  that 
sort  of  thing  as  a  swindle  ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  regarded  the  solar  system  as  de¬ 
cidedly  vulgar  ;  because  the  planets  w'ere 


all  of  them  so  infernally  punctual,  they 
kept  time  with  such  horrible  precision,  that 
they  forced  him,  wdiclher  he  would  or  no, 
to  think  of  nothing  but  post-office  clocks, 
mail-coaches,  and  book-keepers.  Regular¬ 
ity  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  excludes  the 
sublime.  What  he  wished  for  was  some¬ 
thing  like  Ijloyd’s  list. 

Comets — due  o  ;  arrived  1. 

Mercury,  when  last  seen,  appeared  to  be  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  but  made  no  signals. 

Pallas  and  Vesta.,  not  heard  of  for  some,  lime  , 
supposed  to  Iiave  foundered. 

Moon,  spoken  last  night  through  a  heavy  bank 
of  clouds  ;  out  sixteen  days  :  all  right. 

Now  this  poor  man’s  misfortune  w'us,  to 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  mere  planetary 
astronomy.  At  present,  when  our  own 
little  system,  with  all  its  grandeurs,  has 
dwindled  by  comparison  to  a  subordinate 
!  province,  if  any  man  is  bold  enough  to  say 
so,  a  poor  shivering  unit  amongst  myriads 
that  are  brighter,  we  ought  no  longer  to 
jtalk  of  astronomy,  but  of  the  astronomies. 
There  is  the  planetary,  the  cometary,  the 
'sidereal,  perhaps  also  others;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  even  yet  the  nel)ular;  because, 
though  Lord  Rosse  has  smitten  it  with  the 
son  of  Amram’s  rod,  has  made  it  open,  and 
cloven  a  path  through  it,  yet  other  and  more 
fearful  ntbulce  may  loom  in  sight  (if  further 
improvements  should  be  effected  in  the  tel¬ 
escope)  that  may  puzzle  even  Lord  Rosse. 
And  when  he  tells  his  famulus — “  Eire  a 
shot  at  that  strange  fellow,  and  make  him 
show  his  colors,’’  possibly  the  mighty  stran¬ 
ger  may  disdain  the  summons.  'J'hat  would 
be  vexatious;  we  should  all  be  incensed  at 
that.  But  no  matter.  What’s  a  nthula, 
what’s  a  w’orld,  more  or  less?  In  the  spir¬ 
itual  heavens  are  many  mansions  ;  in  the 
starry  heavens,  that  are  n(»w  unfolding  and 
jtreparing  to  unfold  before  us,  are  many  va¬ 
cant  areas,  upon  which  the  astronomer  may 
pitch  his  secret  pavilion,  lie  may  dedicate 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Double  Suns; 
he  has  my  license  to  devote  his  whole  time 
j  to  the  quadruple  system  of  suns  in  Lyra. 
Swammerdam  spent  his  life  in  a  ditch 
watching  frogs  and  tadpoles;  why  may  not 
an  astronomer  give  nine  lives,  if  he  had 
them,  to  the  watching  of  that  awful  appear¬ 
ance  in  Jlercules,  which  pretends  to  some 
rights  over  our  own  unoffending  system  T 
VVhy  may  he  not  mount  guard  witli  public 
approbation,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  upon 
the  zodiacal  light,  the  interplanetary  ether, 
and  other  rarities,  which  the  professional 
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body  of  astronomers  would  naturally  keep 
(if  they  could)  for  their  own  private  erjjoy- 
ment.  There  is  no  want  of  variety  now, 
nor  in  fact  of  irrejrulnrity  :  for  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  clock-work,  which  from  enormous 
distance  seems  to  go  wrong,  virtually  for  us 
does  go  wrong;  so  that  our  friend  of  the 
last  cetJtury,  who  complained  of  the  solar 
system,  would  not  need  to  do  so  any  longer. 
There  are  anomalies  enough  to  keep  him 
cheerful.  There  are  now  even  things  to 
alarm  us  ;  for  any  thing  in  the  starry  worlds 
that  looks  suspicious,  any  thing  that  ought 
not  to  be  there,  is,  for  all  purposes  of  friglit- 1 
ening  us,  as  good  as  a  ghost. 

But  of  all  the  novelties  that  excite  my 
own  interest  in  the  expanding  astronomy  of 
recent  times,  the  most  delightful  and  pro¬ 
mising  are  those  charming  little  pyrotechnic 
planetoids,*  that  variegate  our  annual 
course.  It  always  struck  me  as  most  dis¬ 
gusting,  that,  in  going  round  the  sun,  we 
must  be  passing  continually  over  old  roads, 
and  yet  w-e  had  no  means  of  establishing  an 
acquaintance  with  them  ;  they  might  as  well 
be  new  for  every  trip.  Those  chambers  of 
ether,  through  which  we  are  tearing  along 
night  and  day,  (for  oiu'  train  stops  at  no 
stations,)  doubtless,  if  we  could  put  some 
mark  upon  them,  must  be  old  fellotvs  per¬ 
fectly  liable  to  recognition.  1  suppose 
never  have  notice  to  quit.  And  yet,  for 
want  of  such  a  mark,  through  all  our  lives 
flying  past  them  and  through  them,  w'C  can 
never  challenore  them  as  known.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  the  desert;  one  monoto¬ 
nous  iteration  of  sand,  sand,  sand,  unless 
where  some  miserable  founlaitj  stagnates, 
forbids  all  approach  to  familiarity  ;  nothing 
is  circumstantiated  or  differenced :  travel 
it  for  three  generations,  and  you  are  no 
nearer  to  identification  of  its  parts  :  so  that 
it  amounts  to  travelling  through  an  abstract 
idea.  For  the  desert,  really  I  suspect  the ! 
thing  is  hopeless:  but,  as  regards  our  plane- 

Pyrotechnic  planetoids  — Tfte  reader  will 
understand  me  as  alluding  to  tiic  periodic  shoot¬ 
ing  stars.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  ns,  upon 
our  own  poor  little  earthly  ocean,  we  fall  in  with 
certain  phenomena  as  we  approach  certain  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  so  also  upon  the  great  ocean  navigated  by 
our  Earth,  we  fall  in  with  prodigious  showeis  ol 
these  meteors  at  periods  no  longer  uncertain  but 
fixed  asjail-delivcries.  “  These  remarkable  s  ow- 
ers  of  meteors,”  says  Dr.  Nichol,  “  observ  d  ai 
different  periods  in  August  and  Novembir,  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that,  at  these  periods,  wt- 
have  come  in  contact  with  two  streams  of  such 
planetoids  then  intersecting  the  earth’s  i-rhit.” 
If  they  intermit,  it  is  only  because  they  aie  shift¬ 
ing  their  nodes,  or  points  of  intersection. 
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tary  orbit,  matters  are  mending :  for  the 
last  .six  or  seven  years  1  have  heard  of  these 
fiery  showers,  but  indeed  I  cannot  say  how 
much  earlier  they  were  first  noticed,*  as 
celebrating  two  annual  festivals — one  in 
August,  one  in  November.  You  are  a  little 
too  late,  reader,  for  seeing  this  year’s  sum¬ 
mer’s  festival ;  but  that’s  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  engage  a  good  seat  for  the 
November  meeting;  which,  if  1  recollect, 
is  about  the  9ih,  or  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day, 
and  on  the  whole  better  worth  seeing.  For 
any  thing  ire  know,  this  may  be  a  great  day 
in  the  earth’s  earlier  history  ;  she  may  have 
put  forth  her  original  rose  on  this  day,  or 
tried  her  hand  at  a  primitive  specimen  of 
wheat :  or  she  may,  in  fact,  have  survived 
some  gunpowder  plot  about  this  time  ;  so 
that  the  meteoric  appearance  may  be  a  kind 
congratulating  feii-di-joi/e  on  llie  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  happy  event.  What  it  is  that 
the  ‘  cosmogony  man’  in  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield”  would  have  thought  of  such 
novelties,  whether  he  would  have  favored 
us  with  his  usual  opinion  upon  such  topics, 
viz.  that  anarclion  ara  kai  utclcutaion  to 
pan,  or  have  sported  a  new  one  exclusively 
for  this  occasion,  may  be  doubtful.  What 
it  is  that  astronomers  think,  who  are  a  kind 
of  ‘  cosmogony  men,’  the  reader  may  learn 
from  Dr.  Nichol,  Note  B  (p.  139-140). 

In  taking  leave  of  a  book  and  a  subject 
so  well  fitted  to  draw  out  the  highest  mode 
of  that  grandeur,  which  can  connect  itself 
with  the  external,  (a  grandeur  capable  of 
drawing  down  a  spiritual  being  to  earth, 

*  Somewhere  I  have  seen  it  remarked,  that  if, 
on  a  public  road,  you  meet  a  party  of  four  women, 
ii  is  at  least  fifty  to  one  that  they  are  all  laughing; 
whereas,  if  you  meet  an  etpial  party  of  my  own 
unhappy  sex,  you  may  wager  safely  that  they  are 
talking  gravely,  and  that  one  of  them  is  uttering 
the  word  money.  Hence  it  must  be,  viz.  be¬ 
cause  our  sisters  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
playful  things  of  this  earth,  and  our  brothers  with 
its  gravities,  that  neither  party  sufficiently  watch¬ 
es  tlic  skies.  And  that  accounts  f«>r  a  fact  which, 
often  has  struck  myself,  viz.  that  in  cities,  on 
bright  moonless  nights,  when  some  brilliant  skir¬ 
mishings  of  the  Aurora  arc  exhibiting,  or  even  a 
luminous  arch,  which  is  a  broad  ribbon  of  snowy 
light  that  spans  the  skies,  positively,  unless  I  my¬ 
self  say  to  people — “  Eyes  upwards  not  one 
in  a  hundred,  male  or  female,  but  fails  to  see  the 
<how,  though  it  may  be  seen  gratis,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  r  eyes  are  too  uniformly  reading  the 
earth.  This  downward  direction  of  the  eyes, 
however,  must  have  been  worse  in  form*  r  ages: 
because  else  it  never  could  have  happened  that, 
until  Queen  Anne’s  days,  nobody  ever  hinted  ia 
i  book  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  or  could  bo 
•dich  a  thing  as  the  Aurora  Borealis;  and  in  fact 
^  Halley  had  the  credit  of  discovering  it. 
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but  not  of  raising  an  earthly  being  to  hea¬ 
ven,)  I  would  wish  to  contribute  my  own 
brief  word  of  homage  to  this  grandeur  by 
recalling  from  a  fading  remembrance  of 
twenty-five  years  back,  a  short  bravura  of 
John  Paul  Richter.  I  call  it  a  bravura^  as 
being  intentionally  a  passage  of  display  and 
elaborate  execution ;  and  in  this  sense  I 
may  call  it  partly  ‘  my  own,’  that  at  twenty- 
five  years’  distance  (after  one  single  read¬ 
ing)  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
any  man  to  report  a  passage  of  this  length 
without  greatly  disturbing*  the  texture  of 
the  composition  ;  by  altering,  one  makes  it 
partly  one’s  own  ;  but  it  is  right  to  mention, 
that  the  sublime  turn  at  the  end  belongs 

,  O 

entirely  to  John  Paul. 

“God  called  up  from  dreams  a  man  into 
the  vestibule  of  heaven,  saying — ‘  Come 
thou  hither,  and  see  the  glory  of  my  house.’ 
And  to  the  servants  that  stood  around  his 
throne  he  said, — ‘Take  him,  and  undress 
him  from  his  robes  of  flesh  :  cleanse  his 
vision,  and  put  a  new  breath  into  his  nos¬ 
trils :  only  touch  not  with  any  change  liis 
human  heart — the  heart  that  weeps  and 
trembles.’  It  was  done ;  and,  with  a  mighty 
angel  for  his  guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for 
his  infinite  voyage  ;  and  from  the  terraces 
of  heaven,  without  sound  or  farewell,  at 
once  they  wheeled  away  into  endless  space. 
Sometimes  with  the  solemn  flight  of  angel 
wing  they  fled  through  Zaarrahsofdarkness, 
through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided 
the  worlds  of  life:  sometimes  they  swept 
over  frontiers,  that  were  (piickening  under 
prophetic  motions  from  God,  Then,  from 
a  distance  that  is  counted  only  in  heaven, 
light  dawned  for  a  time  through  a  sleepy 
film  :  by  unutterable  pace  the  liglit  swept 
to  them,  they  by  unutterable  pace  to  the 
light :  in  a  moment  the  rushing  of  planets 
was  upon  them  :  in  a  moment  the  blazing 
of  suns  was  around  them.  Then  came 
eternities  of  twilight,  that  revealed,  but 
were  not  revealed.  To  the  right  hand  and 
to  the  left  towered  mighty  constellations, 
that  by  self-repetitions  and  answers  from 
afar,  that  by  counter-positions,  built  up  tri¬ 
umphal  gates, whose  architraves, whose  arch- 

*  “  Disturbing  neillipr  perhaps  should  I  much 
have  sought  to  avoid  alterations  if  tlie  original 
had  been  lying  before  me  ;  for  it  lakfs  the  .shape 
of  a  dream  ;  and  this  mos'  brilliant  of  ail  German 
Writers  v\anl<  d  in  t'lat  field  the  severe  simplicity, 
that  horror  of  the  too  much,  lielooging  to  (irecian 
architf'ct'ire,  hich  is  essential  to  th^-  perfection 
of  a  dream  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  He  was 
too  elaborate,  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  sha¬ 
dowy. 
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ways — horizontal,  upright — rested,  rose — 
at  altitudes,  by  spans — that  seemed  ghostly 
from  infinitude.  Without  measure  were 
the  architraves,  past  number  were  the  arch¬ 
ways,  beyond  memory  the  gates.  Within 
were  stairs  that  scaled  the  eternities  above, 
that  descended  to  the  eternities  below ; 
above  was  below,  below  was  above,  to  the 
man  stripped  of  gravitating  body  ;  depth 
was  swallowed  up  in  height  insurmount¬ 
able,  height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth  un¬ 
fathomable.  Suddenly,  as  thus  they  rode 
from  infinite  to  infinite,  suddenly,  as  thus 
they  tilted  over  abysmal  worlds,  a  mighty 
cry  arose — that  systems  more  mysterious, 
that  worlds  more  billowy, — other  heights, 
and  other  depths, — were  coming,  were 
nearing,  were  at  hand.  Then  the  man 
sighed,  and  stopped,  shuddered,  and  wept. 
Ilis  overladen  heart  uttered  itself  in  tears; 
and  he  said — ‘  Angel,  1  will  go  no  farther. 
For  the  spirit  of  man  aches  with  this  infi¬ 
nity.  Insuflerable  is  the  glory  of  God. 
Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  infinite;  for  end,  I  see, 
there  is  none.’  And  from  all  the  listening 
stars  that  shone  around  issued  a  choral 
voice,  ‘The  man  speaks  truly  :  end  there 
is  none,  that  ever  yet  we  heard  of.’  ‘  End 
is  there  none?’  the  angel  solemnly  de¬ 
manded:  ‘  Is  there  indeed  no  end  ?  And 
is  this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you  ?’  But  no 
voice  answered,  that  he  miglit  answer  him¬ 
self.  'riien  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorious 
hands  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  saying, 
‘  End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of  God? 
Lo  !  also  there  is  no  Beginning.’’’ 

O  o 


Note. — On  throwing  his  eyes  hastily  over  the 
preceding  paper,  the  writer  b^coines  afraid  that 
some  readers  may  give  such  an  inlcrprelation  to 
a  few  playful  expre.ssiori.s  upon  tim  age  of  our 
earth,  &c.,  as  to  class  him  with  those  who  use 
geology,  cosmology,  &c.,  for  purposes  of  attack, 
or  insinuation  against  tlie  t^criplures.  Upon  this 
[)oint,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  make  a  firm  expla¬ 
nation  ol  liis  own  opinions,  which,  (whether  right 
or  wrong,)  will  liberate  him,  once  for  all,  from 
any  such  jealousy. 

it  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  revealer  of  a  true 
religion,  does  not  come  amongst  men  for  the  sake 
of  teaching  truths  in  science,  or  correcting  errors 
in  science.  Most  justly  is  this  said  :  but  oft-  n  in 
terms  far  too  feeble.  For  gtuierally  these  terms 
are  such  as  to  imply,  that,  although  m»  function 
of  his  mission,  ii  was  yet  open  lo  him — although 
not  pressing  with  the  force  of  an  obligation  upon 
the  revealer,  it  w.*is  yt  t  at  his  discretion — if  not 
to  correct  other  men  s  errors,  yet  at  least  in  his 
own  p-  rson  to  sp  ak  with  srieiitific  preci.sion.  1 
cont-  nd  that  it  was  not.  1  conlei'd,  that  to  have 
uttered  the  truths  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  &,c., 
at  the  era  of  new-born  Christianity,  was  not  only 
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htloto  the  purposes  of  a  religion,  but  would  have 
been  agaiaH  tiiein.  Even  upon  errors  of  a  fur 
mor-'  important  class  Hian  any  errors  in  »•  ieiice 
can  ever  be, — supe  rstitions,  f«)r  instance,  that  de  ¬ 
graded  the  very  ideaof  (Jod  ;  prejudices  and  false* 
Usages,  ibat  laid  waste  bu.nun  happiness,  (such 
as  slavery  and  many  liundreds  of  other  abuses 
that  migtit  be  mentioned,)  tin*  rule  evidently 
acted  upon  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was 
this — Given  the  piiritication  of  the  fountain,  once 
assumed  that  the  fountains  of  truth  are  cleansed, 
all  these  derivative  currents  of  evil  will  cleanse 
themselves  And  the  only  exceptions,  which  1 
remember,  to  this  rule,  are  two  cases  in  which, 
from  the  personal  appeal  made  to  his  decision, 
Christ  would  have  made  himself  a  party  to 
wretched  delusions,  if  he  had  not  condescended 
to  expose  their  folly.  Hut,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
branches  of  error  were  disiegarded,  and  the  roots 
only  attacked.  If,  then,  so  lofty  a  station  was 
taken  with  r*  gard  even  to  such  errors  as  had 
moral  and  spiritual  relations,  bow  much  more 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  trifles,  (as  in  the 
ultimate  relations  of  human  nature  they  are,)  of 
merely  human  science  !  But,  for  my  part,  I  go 
further,  and  assert,  thut  upon  three  reasons  it  was 
impossible  for  any  me-sengcr  from  God,  (or  offer¬ 
ing  himself  in  that  character,)  for  a  moment  to 
Jiave  descended  into  the  communication  of  truth 
merely  scientific,  or  economic,  or  worldly.  And 
the  rea-ons  are  these:  Firsts  Bt*cause  it  would 
have  deg-aded  his  mission,  by  lowering  it  to  the 
base  level  of  a  collusion  with  liunun  curiosity,  or 
with  petty  and  tiansitory  interests.  >ccondhj, 
Because  it  would  have  ruined  his  mission;  would 
utterly  have  prostrated  the  free  agency  and  the 
proper  ag*  ncy  of  that  mission,  lie  that,  in  those 
days,  should  have  proclaimed  the  tiue  theory  of 
the  i^olar  System  and  the  heavenly  forces,  would 
have  been  shut  up  at  once — as  a  lunatic  likely  to 
become  dangerous.  But  sufipose  him  to  have 
escaped  that;  still,  ns  a  divine  teacher,  he  lias 
no  liberty  of  caprice.  He  must  siand  to  the  pm- 
niiscs  of  his  own  act.s.  Uttering  the  first  tsuth 
of  a  science,  he  is  pledged  to  the  second  ;  taking 
the  main  step,  he  is  committ'd  to  all  which  bil¬ 
low.  He  is  thrown  at  once  upon  the  endless 
controversies  which  science  in  every  stage  pro¬ 
vokes,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  earliest  Or, 
if  he  retires  as  from  a  scene  o'  contest  that  he 
had  not  anticipated,  he  retires  as  one  confessing 
a  human  precipitance  and  a  human  oversight, 
weaknesses,  venial  in  others,  but  fatal  to  the  pre- 
t»  nsions  of  a  d  vine  teacher.  iSturting  besides 
from  such  pretensions,  he  could  not  (as  others 
might)  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  arbitrarily  j 
or  part  ally.  If  upon  one  science,  then  upon  all, 
—  if  upon  science,  then  upon  art, —  if  upon  art  and 
science,  then  upon  etenj  branch  of  social  econo¬ 
my,  upon  erery  organ  ofcivilization,  his  reforma¬ 
tions  and  advances  are  trpially  due  ;  due  to  u.s 
all,  if  due  as  to  any.  To  m-  ve  in  one  direction, 
is  constructivrly  to  undertake  for  all.  VV  ithout 
power  to  retreat,  he  has  thus  thrown  the  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  of  his  followers  into  a  channel 
Utterly  alien  to  tire  purposes  of  a  spiritual  mis¬ 
sion. 

Thus  far  he  has  simply  failed  ;  but  next  comes 
a  worse  result ;  an  evil,  not  negative  but  positive 
Because,  thirdly^  to  apply  the  light  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  fi>r  the  benefit  of  a  merely  human  science, 
which  is  virtually  dune  by  so  applying  the  illu¬ 


mination  of  an  inspired  teacher,  is — to  assault 
capitally  the  scheme  of  (lod's  discipline  and  train¬ 
ing  for  man.  To  improve  by  heavenly  means,  if 
hut  in  one  solitary  science — to  lighten,  if  but  in 
one  solitary  section,  the  condition  of  difficulty 
which  had  been  designed  for  the  strengthening 
and  training  of  human  faculties,  is  pro  tanto  to 
disturb — to  cancel — to  contradict  a  previous  pur¬ 
pose  of  God,  made  known  by  silent  indieation.s 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Wherefore  did 
God  give  to  man  the  powers  for  contending  with 
scientific  difficulties.^  Wherefore  did  he  lay  a 
secret  train  of  continual  occasions,  that  should 
rise,  by  intervals,  through  thousands  of  genera¬ 
tions,  for  provoking  and  developii  g  those  activi¬ 
ties  in  man’s  intellect,  if,  aAer  all,  he  is  to  send 
a  messenger  of  his  own,  more  than  human,  to 
intercept  and  strangle  all  these  great  purposes 
W’hen.  therefore,  the  persecutors  of  Galileo  al¬ 
leged  that  Jupiter,  for  instance,  could  not  move 
in  the  way  alleged,  because  then  the  Bible  would 
have  proclaimed  it, — as  they  thus  threw  back 
upon  God  the  burthen  of  discovery,  which  he 
hud  thrown  upon  Galileo,  why  did  they  not,  by 
rollowirig  out  their  own  logic,  throw  upon  the 
Bible  the  duty  of  discovering  the  telescope,  or 
discovering  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.^  And,  as 
no  such  discoveries  were  there,  why  did  they 
not,  by  parity  of  logic,  and  for  mere  consistency, 
deny  the  telescope  as  a  fact,  deny  the  Jovian 
planets  as  facts  ?  But  this  it  is  to  mistake  the 
very  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  revelation.  A 
revelation  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  to  idle  men  that  which  they  may  show  to 
themselves,  by  faculties  already  given  to  them, 
if  only  they  will  exert  those  faculties,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  .showing  that  which  the  moral  dark¬ 
ness  of  man  will  not,  without  supernatural  light, 
allow  him  to  perceive.  With  disdain,  therefore, 
must  every  considerate  person  regard  the  notion, 
—  that  God  could  wilfully  interfere  with  his  own 
plans,  by  accrediting  ambassadors  to  reveal  astro¬ 
nomy,  or  any  other  science,  which  he  has  com¬ 
manded  men  to  cultivate  without  revelation,  by 
endowing  them  with  all  the  natural  powers  for 
doing  so. 

Even  as  regards  astronomy,  a  science  so  nearly 
allying  itself  to  religion  by  the  loftiness  and  by 
the  purity  of  its  contemplations,  iScripture  is  no¬ 
where  the  y;«rcnt  of  any  doctrine,  nor  so  much  as 
the  silent  sanctioner  of  any  doetrinc  Scripture 
cannot  become  the  author  of  falsehood, — theugh 
it  were  as  to  a  trifle,  cannot  bectiine  a  party  to 
falsehood.  And  it  is  made  impossible  for  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  teach  falsely,  by  the  .simple  fact  that  Scrip¬ 
ture,  on  such  subjects,  will  not  condescend  lo 
teach  at  all.  The  Bible  adopts  the  erroneous 
language  of  men,  (which  at  any  rate  it  must  do, 
in  order  to  make  itself  understood,)  not  by  way 
of  sanctioning  a  theory,  but  by  way  ot  using  a 
liict.  The  Bible  uses  (postulates)  the  phenoiiieria 
f  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter,  and  ex¬ 
presses  them,  in  relation  to  their  causes,  as  men 
express  them,  men,  even,  that  are  sciciitilic  astro¬ 
nomers  But  the  results,  which  are  all  that  con¬ 
cern  Scripture,  are  equally  true,  whether  account¬ 
ed  for  by  one  hypothesis  which  is  pliilosoj.hically 
just,  or  by  another  which  is  popular  and  erring. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  in  geology  and  cos- 
im.logy,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  Here  there 
is  no  •  pening  fur  a  compliance  even  with  po|.u- 
lar  language.  Here^  where  there  is  no  such 
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gtreain  of  apparent  plienomena  running  counter 
(as  in  astronomy)  to  the  real  phenomena,  neither 
is  there  any  popular  language  opposed  to  tl)e  sci¬ 
entific.  'I  hc  whole  arc  abstruse  speculations, 
even  as  regards  their  objects,  not  dreamed  of  as 
possibilities,  either  in  their  true  aspects  or  their 
false  aspects,  till  modern  times.  The  Scriptures, 
therefore,  nowhere  allude  to  such  sciences,  either 
under  the  shape  of  histories,  applied  to  processes 
current  and  in  movement,  or  under  tlic  shape  of 
theories  ap|died  to  processes  past  and  accom¬ 
plished.  'fhe  Mosaic  cosmogony,  indeed,  gives 
the  succession  of  natural  births;  and  that  succes¬ 
sion  will  donhtless  be  more  and  more  confirmeti 
and  illustrated  as  geology  advances,  liut  us  to 
the  time,  the  duration  of  this  cosmogony,  it  is 
the  idlest  of  notions  that  the  Scrip' urcs  either 
have  or  could  have  conde-eended  to  human  curi¬ 
osity  upon  so  awful  u  pndogue  to  the  drama  of 
this  world,  (jenesis  would  no  more  have  in¬ 
dulged  so  mean  a  passion  with  re.spect  to  the 
mysterious  inauguration  of  the  world,  than  the 
Apocalypse  with  respect  to  its  mysterious  close. 

“  Yet  tiie  six  dnijs  of  Moses  !’*  Days  !  liut  i.s 
any  man  so  little  versed  in  hiblicnl  language  as 
not  to  know  that  (except  in  the  merely  historical 
parts  of  the  Jewisli  records)  every  section  of  time 
has  u  secret  and  separate  acceptation  in  the  iScrip- 
tnres?  Does  an  aon,  thuugli  a  Cirecian  word, 
hear  J^cripturally  [either  in  Daniel  or  in  Saint 
John]  any  sense  known  to  (Jrecian  ears.?  Do 
the  seventy  iceeLs  of  the  prophet  mean  weeks  in 
the  sense  of  immun  cab  ndars  ?  Already  the 
Psalms,  (xc  )  already  iSt.  Peter,  (‘.id  Epi.st.)  warn 
us  of  a  [leculiar  sense  attached  to  the  word  day 
in  divine  ears.?  And  who  of  tlie  innumerable 
interpreters  understands  the  twelve  hundred  and  | 
odd  days  in  Daniel,  or  his  two  thousand  and  odd  ) 
days,  to  niean,  by  possibility,  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours.?  Surely  the  theme  of  Moses  was  as  I 
mystical,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  j 
mystical  language,  as  that  of  the  prt>phcts.  j 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this; — (Jod,  by  a  lie-  1 
brew  prophet,  is  sublimely  describeil  us  the  lie- 
vealer  :  and.  in  variation  of  his  own  expression,  1 
the  same  prophet  de.scribes  bini  as  the  Being  I 
“that  knowelli  tlie  darkness.”  Under  no  idea 
can  the  relations  of  Go<l  to  man  be  more  grandly 
expressed.  But  of  what  is  he  the  revcaler.?  Not 
surely  of  those  things  which  he  has  enabled  man 
to  reveal  for  himself,  and  which  he  has  com¬ 
manded  liirn  so  to  reveal,  but  of  those  things 
which,  were  it  not  through  spe<  iai  light  from 
heaven,  must  eternally  remain  sealed  up  in  the 
inacc»-ssible  darkness.  On  this  principle  we 
should  all  laugh  at  a  revealed  cookery.  But 
essentially  the  same  ridicule  applies  to  a  revealed 
astronomy,  or  a  revealed  geology.  As  a  fact 
there  is  no  such  astronomy  or  geology  :  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  by  the  d  ■priori  argument  whicli  I  have 
used,  (viz.,  that  a  revelation  on  such  fields,  would 
contradict  other  machineries  of  providence,)  there 
can  he  no  such  astronomy  or  geology.  Conse- 
qutnlly  there  can  be  none  such  in  the  Bible. 
Consequently  there  is  none.  Consequently  there 
can  be  no  schism  or  feud  upon  these  subjects  be¬ 
tween  the  Bible  and  the  philosophies  outside. 
Geology  is  a  field  left  open,  with  the  amplest 
perini!>sion  from  above,  to  the  widest  and  wildest 
speculations  of  man. 


From  Frazer’s  Mafazine. 

MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE  IN  THE  CRA¬ 
DLE,  NURSERY,  AM)  THE  COLLEGE. 

Few  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
have  exercised  greater  inHuence  in  various 
departments  of  intellectual  activity  than 
Michel  de  Montaigne.  To  say  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  modern  essayists,  is  to  say 
little.  The  ideas  which  he  either  origi¬ 
nated  or  adopted,  the  doctrines  lie  propound¬ 
ed,  the  errors  he  enihraced,  the  truths  he 
asserted,  have  all  produced  a  numerous  pro¬ 
geny.  .An  attempt  to  atfiliate  these  would 
far  transcend  our  patience.  It  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  open  a  work  of  specu¬ 
lation,  ethical  or  metaphysical,  w  itliout  light¬ 
ing  upon  thoughts  w  hich,  whetlier  the  ma- 
I  terial  was  drawn  from  his  own  mind  or  not, 
he  had  impressed  with  his  image  and  super¬ 
scription,  and  contributed  to  put  in  circu¬ 
lation.  He  has  to  answer  for  many  of  the 
absurd  vagaries  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  some  of  the  soundest  theories  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  philosophers  have  been  drawn  from 
his  inexhaustible  magazine.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  obligations  of  French  literature  to 
this  original  thi.iker,  onr  own  swarms  with 
indications  of  his  inllucnce ;  lie  has  pre¬ 
sided  over  many  a  thoughtful  moment  of 
our  greatest  writers,  and  inspired  some  of 
their  happiest  imaginations.  That  Shaks- 
peare  had  profited  by  his  Kssais  is  asserted, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  ;  Bacon’s  Essays 
are,  in  portions,  mere  abridgments  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  Montaigne.  Pope  drew  his  whole 
theory  of  human  nature,  as  developed  in  the 
Essay  on  Man,  from  the  Apologic  pour 
Raymond  de  Sebondc ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  he  generally  understood  that,  next  to 
Rabelais,  our  inimitable  Lawrence  Sterne 
owes  so  much  to  no  writer  as  to  Michel  de 
Montaigne. 

O  ^ 

We  may,  some  day,  without  resorting  to 
j  the  vulgar  imputation  of  plagiarism,  criti¬ 
cise  Tristram  Shandy,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  tracing  the  connexion  of  some 
of  the  ideas  it  contains  with  others  met  with 
in  the  Essais.  Parallel  passages  we  con¬ 
sider  of  no  importance.  Tliey  simply 
prove  that  intellectual  architects  have  occa¬ 
sionally  stolen  a  brick  from  a  neighbor’s 
house.  Literary  informers  may  discover 
that  beautiful  ideas  have  been  transported 
wholesale  from  one  book  to  another ;  they 
may  marshal  their  witnesses  in  formidable 
array,  and  come  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
j  country;  but  the  author,  whilst  pleading 
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guilty,  maintains  that  he  has  <lone  no  wrong,  exceptions,  the  Englishman  has  clioscn  that 
He  has  merely  discovered  that  another  had  which  was  solid  and  sensible, 
expressed  what  he  desired  to  say  as  well  as  Onr  object  in  this  paper  is  to  examine  to 
he  could  have  done,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  what  influences  Montaigne  hiinselt’  was  sub- 
and  has  taken  advantage  of  the  circum-  ject  in  his  youth,  what  share  in  the  forma- 
stance.  Who,  for  example,  can  blame  lion  of  his  mind  had  the  circumstances  by 

Sterne  if  he  traced  a  resemblance  between  which  his  early  life  was  surrounded,  how 

the  positions  of  Yorick  and  Lord  Verulain,  much  he  owed  to  his  parents,  how  much  to 
and  thought  proper  to  borrow  from  the  au-  the  theories  of  education  prevalent  in  his 
thorofthe  /Irtfonm/ia  this  tender  sentence  ?  time,  how  much  to  his  masters,  how  much 
— “  When  from  private  appetite  it  is  re-  to  his  boyish  reading,  how  much  to  the  ac- 
solved  that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  cidents  of  college  life.  Without  inaintain- 
is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  ing  exactly  that  “  the  child  is  father  of  the 

thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed  to  make  a  man,”  we  think  that  all  tiiese  things  are 

fire  to  offer  it  w'ilh.”  worthy  of  study,  inasmuch  as  it  is  iinpor- 

Certainly  it  savors  something  of  ingrati-  taut  to  discover  if  possible  in  what  degree 
tude  if  due  acknowledgment  in  such  cases  a  mind  contributes  to  its  own  greatness, 
be  withheld  ;  but  literary  men  are  prover-  and  how  much  it  borrows  from  its  age. 
bially  immoral,  and  it  can  serve  no  good  Some  maintain  that  there  is  a  mysterious 
purpose  to  accumulate  prix^fs.  What  w'e  agency  hid  in  the  depths  of  our  nature, 
should  think  valuable,  would  be  a  philoso-  which  works  out  our  character  independ' 
phical  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  influ-  ently  of  surrounding  circumstances ;  others, 
ence  exerted  by  a  mind  like  Montaigne’s,  that  we  are  moulded  and  fashioned  entirely 
or  such  a  mind  as  Sterne’s,  of  the  share  the  by  external  objects  and  events.  Kxperi- 
one  had  in  moulding  the  intellect  of  the  ence  indicates  that  we  are  neither  the  mas- 
other,  in  suggesting  his  fancies,  his  charac-  ters  nor  the  slaves  of  the  material  world  ; 
ters,  his  illustrations,  his  forms  of  thought  that  the  two  theories  of  human  character 
in  modifying,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  frame  which  possess  a  kind  of  inverted  analogy 
of  his  mind.  To  us  it  appears  that  there  with  the  Pelagian  an<l  Calvinistic  heresies 
are  occasionally  in  the  passages,  the  are  alike  untrue,  and  that  it  is  unphilosoph- 

peculiar  tone  of  which  so  forcibly  recalls  ical  to  endeavor  to  trace  a  complex  result 
to  mind  the  manner  of  Sterne — his  way  of  to  any  one  of  the  simple  sources  from  which 
viewing  the  things  of  this  world — that  if  no  it  springs. 

other  evidence  existed,  we  should  have  in-  We  have  only  alluded  to  this  iibstract 
ferred  that,  attracted  by  sympathy,  the  one  question  for  the  uncharitable  purposes  of 
was  a  constant  student  of  the  other.  confutation.  It  seems  to  be  a  theory  en- 

“  Forbear !”  cries  Montaigne  to  a  lady  tertained  by  some  writers,  that  a  man’s 
who  was  indulging  in  an  excess  of  grief,  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount 
“for  not  those  flaxen  tresses  which  now  of  his  isolation  from  his  contemporaries,  of 
you  tear,  nor  the  whiteness  of  that  bosom  his  independence  of  the  age  in  which  he 
which,  in  your  agony,  you  so  wildly  beat —  lives.  These  persons  hold,  with  sorneshow 
not  these  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disas-  of  reason,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
ters  which  have  befallen  your  beloved  bro-  servility  of  mind  to  be  too  obedient  to  out- 
ther;  they  winged  not  the  shaft:  expend  ward  impressions.  They  look  with  con- 

your  wrath  more  justly  elsewhere.”  tempt  on  those  who,  as  Charles  Blount  ex¬ 

it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  might  presses  it,  follow  their  leader  like  mules, 
be  taken  either  as  a  model  or  a  specimen  and  go  wrong  if  he  goes  wrong.  And,  ac- 
of  Sterne’s  method  of  moralizing  on  the  cordmgly,  their  chief  sign  of  greatness  is 
events  of  human  life.  the  contrary  of  this  defect.  M.  Villernain, 

But  we  must  not  further  pursue  this  sub-  among  others,  desiring  to  exalt  .Montaigne, 
ject  at  present.  It  will  be  more  in  place  tells  us  that  no  man  owed  less  to  tlie  age  in 
to  observe  that  the  theories  of  Locke  and  which  he  lived.  Now  insanity,  to  say  no- 
of  Rousseau  on  education  owe  much  to  thing  of  the  minor  modifications  of  enthu- 
Montaigne ;  many  of  his  notions  have  been  siasm,  is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  an 
transported  bodily  into  the  works  of  these  e.xcess  of  self-contemplation  ;  it  argues  a 
two  philosophers,  and  it  is  worth  while  mind  not  sufficiently  susceptible  ol  regular 

to  notice  that  the  more  objectionable  and  external  inipressions,  prone  to  feed  on  it- 

fantastical  parts  of  his  system  have  been  self,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  sense, 
adopted  by  the  Genevese;  whilst,  with  few  and  trust  to  the  suggestions  of  the  imagina- 
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tion.  Such  a  man  as  M.  Villemaln  de¬ 
scribes  would  then  be  an  anchorite,  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  a  conqueror,  or  a  madman. 

Monlaifrne  was  none  of  these  things.  lie 
®  ® 

was  a  man  eminently  of  his  age,  the  ex¬ 
pression,  so  to  speak,  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  principally,  it  is  true,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  better  part,  but  sharing  to 
some  extent  in  most  of  the  vices  of  mind 
and  manners  common  to  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  11  is  comparatively  sedentary  life  qual¬ 
ified  him  for  the  office  of  a  reflector.  The 
pleasure  we  derive  in  studying  his  career  is 
not  certainly  excited  by  the  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  romantic  incidents,  nor  does  hisj 
figure  occupy  any  very  prominent  position' 
in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but 
we  must  not,  therefore,  infer  that  “  his  soul 
was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.”  On  the 
contrary,  vigorous  as  was  his  mind,  inde¬ 
pendent  as  was  his  intellect,  it  fed  almost 
entirely  on  the  ideas  of  his  time  ;  and  so 
far  was  he  from  occupying  the  position  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  that  we  would  venture  to  as¬ 
sert  that  his  Eiisais  could  not  have  been 
written  in  any  other  country,  or  at  any  other 
stage  of  civilization.  Amidst  the  confusion 
of  a  civil  war  of  extraordinary  duration, 
when  every  estate  of  the  kingdom  took  the 
field  to  assert  its  own  rights  or  encroach  j 
upon  those  of  others,  when  every  landed 
proprietor  deemed  it  his  interest  or  his  duty 
to  fortify  his  mansion,  arm  his  tenantry, 
join  in  forays,  incline  to  one  party  or  co¬ 
quet  with  the  other,  iMontaigne,  it  is  true, 
in  general  remained  (juiet,  unnoticed,  and 
comparatively  unmolested,  lie  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  bias  towards  any  party,  the  struggle 
of  his  prejudices  and  his  convictions  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  professed  ataraxia,  or  philoso¬ 
phical  indiflerence  on  the  subject  of  poli¬ 
tics.  For,  in  our  opinion,  we  must  not 
attribute  the  care  with  which  he  generally- 
avoided  active  interference  in  worldly  af¬ 
fairs  entirely  to  that  love  of  studious  leisure' 
which  has  caused  the  retirement  of  several 
philosophers  and  scholars.  He  had  many 
of  the  tastes  and  most  of  the  habits  of  a 
man  of  the  world  ;  but  he  possessed  also  a 
considerable  share  of  prudence  and  fore¬ 
thought,  was  little  susceptible  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  could  calculate  with  tolerable  ex¬ 
actitude  the  chances  of  life.  He  understood 
well  that  the  interests  of  the  people  were  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  success  of  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
kingdom  ;  and  saw  that,  for  the  third  and 
least  influential,  composed  of  those  who 


dared  to  sigh  for  real  liberty,  there  was  no 
hope  of  success. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose 
that  these  con.siderations  alone  induced  him 
to  steer  his  bark  out  of  the  foaming  and 
turbulent  stream  of  events,  and  anchor  in 
the  little  sheltered  haven  which  Fortune 
permitted  him  to  choose.  He  certaintly, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  than  has 
been  imagined,  was  disposed  by  his  natural 
constitution  to  an  inactive  and  speculative 
life:  and  he  was,  doubtless,  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  agitafion  and  excitement  of 
war  or  business  would  have  disturbed  the 
translucency  of  his  mind,  by  stirring  up  the 
grosser  particles  that  usually  sink  to  the 
j  bottom  in  the  calm  and  repose  of  compara- 
I  tive  solitude. 

!  But  Montaigne’s  seclusion  diflered  very 
j  widely  from  that  melancholy  misanthropy 
to  which  Stephanus  Guazzus*  attributes  so 
I  many  evils,  and  among  others  the  liability 
'  to  hypochondriacal  affections.  He  was  of 
[  the  world,  though  not  in  it;  and  he  would 
j  occasionally  sally  forth  and  try  the  dangers 
j  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  society  the  most 
I  brilliant  and  most  immoral  at  that  time  ex¬ 
isting  in  Europe.  It  would  be  vain  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  came 
otr  unscathed  from  these  expeditions.  They 
left  him  restless  and  uneasy,  and,  no  doubt, 
fostered  that  skeptical  spirit  which  per¬ 
verted  his  happiness,  and  from  which  all 
his  attempts  at  dogmatism  could  never  com¬ 
pletely  rescue  him.  It  must  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  decline  of  his  years 
brought  along  with  it  cravings  for  pleasures 
which  he  had  neglected  when  they  were 
more  in  his  power,  and  that  before  he  died 
the  passion  for  retirement,  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  into  a  habit,  had  nearly  spent  its  vigor. 
He  grew  young  as  he  grew  old.  In  spite 
of  the  peevishness  bred  of  continual  sufier- 
ing,  he  was  more  alive  to  the  realities  of 
existence,  more  obedient  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  sense,  more  sensible  of  pleasure, 
even  than  when  a  youth.  His  taste  be¬ 
came  delicate,  even  to  sensitiveness,  and 
his  mind,  by  exce.ssive  refinement,  acquired 
something  of  a  feminine  character. 

All  this,  however,  proves  that  Montaigne 
was,  in  some  respects,  the  creature  of  his 
age,  far  more  so  than  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Certainly  he  dived  deep  into  the 
well  of  antiquity  to  fetch  up  many  of  his 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  and  delighted  in 
shocking  the  opinions  of  his  contempora- 

j 

I 

[  ’  De  Conversatione  Civill,  i.  ti. 
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lies  by  strong  doctrines  and  paradoxical 
theories ;  but  this  was  eminently  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  age.  The  world  was  rife  with 
new  tlieories,  new  ideas,  new  sentiments. 
Every  man  undertook  to  examine  and  con¬ 
fute  the  opinions  of  every  other  man.  A 
moral  insurrection  raged  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and,  accordingly,  we  discover  in 
the  very  circumstances  which  are  thought 
to  isolate  Moi»taigne  the  proof  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  mind  was  in  accordance 
with  a  law  at  that  time  in  universal  opera¬ 
tion.  VVe  are  almost  tempted  to  regret  that 
so  tine  an  intellect  was  exposed  to  such  in¬ 
fluences.  We  attribute  many  of  the  defects 
of  his  theories,  and  the  deplorable  wander¬ 
ings  of  his  imagination,  to  the  unfortunate 
company  in  which  he  found  himself;  and 
so  far  from  regarding  him  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  spirit,  rising  superior  to  the  vices  and  j 
follies  of  th(»se  around  him,  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  pity,  and  sometimes  to  des¬ 
pise  him. 

In  viewing  tl>e  early  portion  of  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  life,  we  shall  <liscern  the  origin  of 
many  of  his  peculiarites  and  oddities;  for 
be  was  odd — the  odd  son  of  an  odd  father. 
Many  of  his  eccentricities  came  to  him  by 
inheritance.  VVe  are  not  disposed  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  influences  of  “  birth  and  blood,” 
but  still  the  parentage  of  a  person  celebrated 
for  any  great  qualities  is  a  just  object  of  cu¬ 
riosity.  No  man’s  fortunes  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  auspices  under  which  he  is  laid 
in  the  cradle,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unimpor¬ 
tant  whether  a  cotich  of  gold,  a  buckler, 
or  a  manger,  be  a  child’s  first  resting-place. 
It  is  worth  while  knowing,  therefore,  that 
the  ridiculous  accusation  of  Scaliger — 
for  he  contrives  to  make  an  accusation  of 
it — that  Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a  her- 
ringmonger,  is  totally  without  foundation. 
He  was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  as  we 
shall  presently  proceed  to  show.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  as  well,  both 
as  some  excuse  for  Scaliger  and  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  illustrate 
the  perfectly  Cambrian  respect  for  pedigree 
at  that  lime  prevalent. 

Two  noblemen  having  quarrelled  on  a 
point  of  etiquette,  a  meeting  of  friends  was 
called  to  adjust  their  differences.  One  of 
them  had  put  forward  a  claim,  based  on  his 
title  and  descent,  which  would  have  raised 
him  above  all  his  neighbors,  whereupon 
they,  taking  alarm,  sided  against  him,  and 
began  to  assert  their  equality,  some  alleg¬ 
ing  one  ancestry,  some  another,  one  citing 
a  name,  a  second  a  scutcheon,  a  third  an 


old  family  parchment,  and  the  least  among 
them  proving  himself  the  scion  of  some 
outlandish  king.  When  they  were  about  to 
sit  down  to  dinner,  a  friend  of  Montaigne’s, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  instead  of  ta¬ 
king  his  place,  began  to  retreat  with  pro¬ 
found  obeisances,  begging  all  present  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him  for  having,  up  to  that  time,  had 
the  audacity  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of 
eqiiality,  but  promising  that  henceforth, 
now  that  he  had  been  informed  of  their 
ancient  qualities,  he  would  respect  them 
according  to  their  deserts.  At  any  rate,  he 
protested,  he  could  not  think  of  sitting  by 
the  side  of  so  many  princes.  Having  play¬ 
ed  these  pranks  lor  some  time,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  tone,  and  indulged  them  with 
a  copious  flood  of  abuse,  winding  up  thus, 
— “  Be  content,  in  the  name  of  God,  with 
what  contented  our  fathers,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  well  enough  if  we 
I  only  know  how  to  behave  ourselves.  Let 
us  not  disavow  the  fortunes  and  conditions 
of  our  ancestors,  and  away  with  these  stu¬ 
pid  conceits,  which  may  always  be  called 
in  to  prop  up  the  dignity  of  any  man  who 
has  the  impudence  to  advance  them.”  The 
astonishment  of  the  sons  of  kings  whom 
he  addressed  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

To  return  to  our  subject :  Pierre  Eyquen, 
seigneur  de  Montaigne,  father  of  our  hero, 
was  an  erui/er,  which  signifies  something 
more  than  our  esquire;  and  of  his  three 
brothers,  the  Sieur  de  Cairac,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  cliurch  ;  another, 
the  Sieur  de  Si.  Michel,  was  only  prevent¬ 
ed,  say  the  biographers,  by  an  early  death, 
from  distinguishing  himself;  and  the  third, 
llaymond  ICy(|uen  de  Montaigne,  seigneur 
de  Bassaguet,  was  councillor  in  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  head  of  that 
branch  of  the  family  which  now  exists  in 
Guienne.’*'  The  surname  Eyijuen  was  never 
adopted  by  Michel,  who,  de.spiie  the  strong 
objection  he  had  in  theory  to  the  practice 
of  deriving  titles  from  estates,  took  that  of 
Montaigne  from  his  father’s  chateau  and 
grounds.  He  informs  us  in  one  of  his 
Essnis,  that  he  knew  a  family  of  Eyqiiens 
in  England,  where  the  name,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  was  corrupted  to  Egham  ;t 
and  further  adds,  that  even  that  which  he 
selected  was  not  peculiar  to  him  or  his  re¬ 
latives.  'Phcrc  were  families  in  Saintange, 

•  F.ssais,  vii.  TiO  ;  Qiier'on  i.  Ili5. 

t  llazliit.  tj’fr.  of  Montaiirne.,  prefixed  to  his 
excellent  edition  of  the  English  translation. 
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in  Brittany,  in  Paris,  and  Montpellier, 
^hich  bore  it.  In  the  latter  town,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Michel,  d.\elt  a  learned 
man  named  De  Montaigne,  who  had  com¬ 
posed,  tliough  not  published,  a  life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.* * * §  VVe  find  also  that  one 
George  Montaigne,  D.  D.  was  master  of  the 
Savoy  Hospital  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Montaigne’s  father,  who  was  born  in 
1490 — not  1495,  as  Cosle  would  have  it — 
was  a  country  gentleman  of  sufiicient  con¬ 
sideration  in  Guienne  to  be  elected  to  fill 
several  important  olBces  in  the  municipali¬ 
ty  of  Bourdeaux.  In  1530  he  was  first 
jurat;  in  153G,  deputy-rnaire ;  in  1540, 
jurat  again ;  procureur  of  the  city  in  1546, 
and  maire  from  1553  to  1556.  When  in 
this  responsible  situation,  he  was  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  excessive  attention  he  paid  to 
his  dutiea,f  in  spite  of  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  bodily  exertion  natural  to  old  men. 
In  his  youth  he  had  served  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  kept  a  minute  journal,  both  of 
his  own  adventures  and  the  public  trans¬ 
actions;  but  although  this  came  into  his 
son’s  possession,  he  seems  only  to  have  pre¬ 
served  one  fragment.  This  is  an  account 
of  a  most  extraordinary  madness  which 
seized  the  inhabitants  of  Milrn  during  his 
stay  there  impelling  them  to  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  No  fewer  than  twenty-five  heads  of 
families  destroyed  themselves  within  one 
week.  A  similar  monotnania  once  ex¬ 
hibited  itself  in  New  England,  and  was 
only  checked  by  the  magistrates,  wlio  or¬ 
dered  that  all  who  made  away  with  them¬ 
selves  should  be  exposed  on  a  gallows :  the 
feeling  of  shame  proved  stronger  than  the 
fear  of  death, 

Returning  to  France,  doubtless  with  the 
wrecks  of  Lanlier’s  army,|  he  met  on  the 
way  with  some  young  person  to  whom  he 
attached  himself,  and  whom  he  married  in 
1523,  aged  thirty-three,  having  led  up  to 
that  time,  says  in  one  place  his  son,  a  most 
virtuous  and  exemplary  life. <5*  But  from 

*  Du  Verdier  Bihliothique^  t  ii.  p.  143.  There 
in  one  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mary  in  the  Es>ais. 

t  Essaii*,  t.  viii  p.  286,  ol  Coste's  riaborate  edi¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  portions  of  .Montaigtie’s  works  on 
which  we  found  the  present  article.  Our  studies 
of  his  life  and  character  contain  many  thousand 
references,  a  small  portion  even  of  which  would 
rendei  the  page  unsightly  without  answering  any 
good  purpose 

X  See  De  Thou,  Mezeray  and  the  other  histo- 

ians  of  the  time 

§  See  Essais^  iii.  273. 
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certain  expressions  dropped  in  another  of 
the  Kssais,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  gallantries  and 
immoralities  of  his  time. 

l!y  his  wife,  who,  perhaps,  died  young, 
as  the  philosopher  had  no  tender  expres¬ 
sion  to  consecrate  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  Pierre  Eyquen  had  several  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  .Michel,  the  third,  was  born 
at  .Montaigne  in  Perigord,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  153J1. 
There  must  have  been  something  peculiar 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  in  his 
infantine  physiognomy,  or  in  the  state  of 
his  father’s  mind  at  the  time,  for  M.  Ey¬ 
quen  immediately  determined  to  depart 
from  the  plan  he  had  adopted  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  his  first-born,  and  to  educate  the 
little  Michel  as  no  man’s  child  was  ever 
educated  before.  So  here  at  once  we  find 
our  philosopher  paying  the  penalty  or  en¬ 
joying  the  advantage  of  having  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  father,  and  are  reminded  of  the  fact, 
that  if  Montaigne’s  character  was  of  in¬ 
dependent  formation,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  extraordinary  efforts  to  mould  and  fash¬ 
ion  it  according  to  a  system. 

At  the  risk  of  detaining  the  reader  from 
I  the  educational  details  we  have  promised, 
we  must  here  give  some  further  accounts 
of  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  them.  He  was  a  little  man  of 
vigorous  constitution,  well  skilled  in  all 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  his  time,  and 
particularly  fond,  even  to  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  of  exhibiting  his  agility,  of  which 
1  Montaigne  gives  some  extraordinary  in¬ 
stances.  In  manner  he  was  grave  and  mod¬ 
est,  in  dress,  whether  he  rode  or  walked, 
quite  point  device.  To  these  exterior  at¬ 
tributes  of  a  gentleman,  he  added  great 
scrupulousness  of  word  and  a  very  reli¬ 
gious  turn  of  mind,  leaning  rather  towards 
superstition  than  the  other  extreme.  Many 
eccentric  notions  did  he  indulge,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  son,  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  of  which  w’as  his  enthusiastic  and 
bigoted  hatred  of  the  medical  profession. 
Some  of  his  notions  were  curious  and  use¬ 
ful.  He  seems  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  Servants’  Register  Offices,*  which  he 
made  part  of  an  extensive  plan  for  facilita¬ 
ting,  in  the  absence  of  the  advertising  sys¬ 
tem,  the  interchange  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  society. 

Though  not  learned  himself,  the  Sieur 
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Eyquen  wished  to  be  the  cause  of  learning 
in  others.  He  had  always  been  partial  to 
men  of  letters,  and  endeavored,  in  a  small 
way,  to  imitate  Francis  I.,  and  to  collect 
at  Montaigne  a  little  court,  as  it  were,  of 
literati.  But  when  there  was  born  unto 
him  a  son  on  whom  the  professions  to 
which  the  family  had  for  centuries  been 
devoted  had  no  particular  claim,  he  de¬ 
termined,  with  what  success  the  whole 
world  knows,  to  make  him  a  prodigy  of 
learning  and  science.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  amount 
of  influence  exerted  on  his  resolution  by 
the  theories  current  in  his  time,  but  it 
would  seem  that  very  peculiar  notions  on 
education  had  been  broached  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  old  formal  scholastic  system  was, 
however,  generally  retained  in  practice, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  per¬ 
ceived  its  defects  should,  ini  endeavoring 
to  remedy  them,  have  run  into  the  very 
opposite  extreme.  The  extraordinary  and 
truly  Spartan  training  of  Henri  Q,uatre  by 
his  grandfather  Henri  d’Albert,  king  of 
Navarre,*  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  same  considerations  which  influenced 
Pierre  Eyquen,  and  both  the  king  and  the 
philosopher  incurred  the  risk  of  a  novel 
experiment  and  benefited  in  an  equal  de¬ 
gree. 

It  was  already  a  custom  in  the  villages 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Montaigne’s  birth¬ 
place  for  women  to  suckle  their  children 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  to  sur¬ 
render  the  tender  oflice  of  nurse  to  a  she- 
goat,  and  some  extraordinary  instances  are 
given  of  affection  reciprocally  engendered 
between  the  infant  and  dumb  foster-mother. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  entered  into 
the  system  of  our  philosopher’s  father  to 
discover  by  this  means  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage.  However,  no  sooner  was  Michel 
born  than  he  was  sent  to  be  nursed  at  a 
poor  village  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he 
remained  even  some  time  after  he  was 
weaned.  He  was  fed  on  the  coarsest  food, 
dressed  in  the  commonest  raiment,  exposed 
to  every  hardship.  Never,  says  Montaigne, 
generalizing  on  his  own  experience,  set 
yourself  up,  much  l^'ss  suffer  the  women  of 
the  family  to  set  themselves  up,  in  judg¬ 
ment  over  children’s  diet.  Leave  them  to 
chance.  Let  experience  habituate  them  to 
frugality  and  austerity.  Let  them,  as  they 
grow  older,  descend  from  a  rugged  life,  not 

*  Prefixe,  Life  of  Henry  IV. 


ascend  from  this  to  a  more  effeminate.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  same  theory 
that  Montaigne’s  fither  caused  him  to  be 
held  over  the  font  by  persons  of  the  mean¬ 
est  and  most  abject  conditi<»n,  in  order,  as 
he  beautifully  expressed  it,  that  the  boy 
might  early  learn  to  feel  affection  ftir  the 
humble  rather  than  for  the  great,  and  to 
bend  his  eyes  upon  those  who  stretched  out 
their  arms  towards  him  for  assistance,  not 
upon  the  backs  of  such  as  had  passed  him 
and  were  climbing  still  higher. 

This  part  of  the  system  adopted  by  the 
worthy  ecuye.r  in  his  son’s  training  seems  to 
have  answered  admirably,  for  Montaigne 
alway  felt  inclined  to  compassionate  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor,  and  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  clemency  and  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  which  greatly  influenced 
his  determination  in  refusing  wholly  to  abide 
by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics.  He  severely 
blamed  the  barbarous  manners  of  his  times, 
when  children  were  early  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  blood  and  brought  up  in  cruelty, 
mothers  considering  it  as  an  agreeable 
amusement  to  behold  their  offspring  wring¬ 
ing  the  necks  of  pullets,  or  wounding  and 
harassing  dogs,  cats,  or  any  other  animals 
in  their  power. 

Whilst  young  Michel  was  knocking  about 
the  village  and  associating  with  goats,  cows, 
horses,  and  asses,  probably  also  with  swine, 
his  father,  comforlably  wrapped  in  silks  and 
furs,  was  concocting  in  his  arm-chair  a 
scheme  for  the  future.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  boy  should  attain  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  ;  but 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  loth  to  behold 
him  spend  upon  them  time  that  might  be 
better  employed.  Revolving,  accordingly, 
the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  conversing  with 
divers  learned  men  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
at  length  hit  upon  a  new  plan,  or  rather 
perfected  an  idea  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy.  It  was  not  of  easy  ex¬ 
ecution,  but  paternal  fondness,  directed  and 
fortified  by  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  the 
creator  of  a  new  system,  enabled  him  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  difficulties.  He  sent  to  Germany 
for  a  preceptor  totally  ignorant  of  French, 
but  well  versed  in  Latin,  and  domiciliating 
him  in  the  chateau,  gave  into  his  charge 
the  precious  baby  before  his  tongue  had 
learned  to  articulate  one  single  syllable. 
This  German,  who  was  well  paid  for  his 
trouble,  became  at  once  tutor  and  nurse. 
His  old  friends  at  the  university  would  have 
smiled  to  behold  the  change  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  walking  about  in  the  morn- 
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ng  with  a  Suidas  or  an  Etymolofryrum 
Magnum  under  his  arm,  he  might  have  been 
seen  dangling  an  obstreperous  infant,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  scold  in  Latin,  to  coax  in 
Latin,  to  overwhelm  with  all  the  tender  epi¬ 
thets  that  Plautus  and  Terence,  Catullus 
and  Propertius  supply.  The  worthy  Teii- 
tonian  must  have  been  sadly  put  to  it,  and 
much  midnight  toil  must  he  have  spent  af¬ 
ter  his  little  charge  had  squalled  itself  to 
sleep,  whilst  searching  into  classic  lore  for 
new  expressions  adapted  to  the  new  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  constantly  found  him¬ 
self  placed.  By  degrees  the  infantine  histo¬ 
ries  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  even  the  stories  of  Medea  and  Thyestes 
furnished  few  parallel  cases.  So  the  amor¬ 
ous  vocabulary  of  the  poets  was  called  in  to 
complete  that  of  the  nursery,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  passion  has  sometimes  been  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  exigencies  of  religions  ecstasy.  In 
some  way  or  other  the  matter  proceeded 
saiisfactorily  for  a  few  weeks.  It  was  then, 
however,  perceived  that  the  duties  were  too 
onerous  to  be  comfortably  discharged  by 
one,  and  accordingly  two  minor  Baiuli  or 
bull-nurses  were  imported  from  Germany 
and  taken  into  pay.  Their  business  was  to 
follow  the  principal,  relieve  him  occasion¬ 
ally  from  his  burden,  and  keep  up  a  collo¬ 
quy  in  choice  Ciceronian  for  the  benefit  of 
the  little  Michel.  Under  heavy  penalties, 
they  were  bound  to  talk  no  other  language 
but  Latin  in  the  child’s  presence ;  and  in 
order  that  what  was  then  learned  might  not 
be  lost,  not  only  did  the  father  accustom 
himself  to  speak  in  the  same  tongue,  but 
even  the  mother.  The  man-servants  and 
the  maid-servants  were  compelled  to  be  si¬ 
lent  or  to  utter  such  words  of  Latin  as  they 
could  pick  up.  Whether  this  wms  a  piece  of 
sly  contrivance  of  the  old  Gascon  gentleman 
to  procure  for  once  the  blessings  of  sdence, 
appeareth  not.  At  any  rate,  if  such  w  as  his 
object,  he  was  by  no  means  successful.  The 
irresistible  craving  after  speech  overcame 
all  difficulties,  and  every  body  liegan,  taut 
birn  qur  mnl,  to  speak  Latin,  'rims  the  rare 
blessingrs  of  leamincr  were  diffused  far  and 
wide.  Pierre  Hyquen,  Madam  Eyquen,  not 
to  mention  Michel,  became  perfect  profi¬ 
cients,  and  even  many  of  the  servants  ac¬ 
quired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  In  fine,  so  completely  did  they 
Latinize  themselves,  that  the  stream  swelled 
around  them  and  overflowed  into  all  the 
neighboring  villages,  where  many  Latin  ex¬ 
pressions  and  names  of  tools  remained  in 
use  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Perhaps 
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even  to  the  present  day  some  fragments  of 
this  temporary  civilization  might  be  discov- 
dred  in  the  mouth  of  the  peasantry. 

It  was  not  until  Montaigne  was  six  years 
old  that  his  native  dialect  was  suffered  to 
approach  him.  By  that  time,  without  book, 
rule,  precept,  or  grammar  of  any  kind — 
and  above  all,  without  punishment  and  tears, 
— he  had  made  himself  perfect  master  of 
Latin.  His  themes  were  given  him  in  bad 
Latin  to  turn  into  good,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  so  w'ell  that  Nicholas  Grouche,  who 
wrote  Dr,  Comitiis  Romonorum  ;  Guillaume 
Guerente, who  commented  Aristotle;  George 
Buchanan,  the  Scotch  poet  and  historian ; 
and  Marcus  Antonius  Muretus,  the  best 
orator  of  his  day  in  either  France  or  Italy, 
used  to  tell  him  when  he  grew  up  that  he 
was  so  perfect  that  they  were  afraid  to  ac¬ 
cost  him,  Buchanan,  whom  he  afterwards 
met  when  tutor  of  the  Marechal  de  Brissac’s 
son,  said  that  in  an  essay  on  education, 
which  he  was  writing,  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  example  of  Montaigne  as  one  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  We  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  in  giving  the  above  list  of  learn¬ 
ed  men  whom  he  called  his  preceptors,  in  the 
first  edition,  published  in  L‘j8{),  he  had  omit¬ 
ted  M  uretus.  But  having  met  him  at  Rome  in 
L)8I,  he  remembered  his  early  obligations, 
and  inserted  his  name  with  a  parenthetical 
expression  of  praise  in  the  next  edition. 

'fhese  scholars,  however,  became  known 
to  him  only  at  a  subsequent  period.  For  a 
time  his  education  proceeded  at  home  on 
the  original  plan.  His  father  now  began  to 
think  of  instructing  him  iu  Greek.  If  we 
may  believe  Moiilaigiie,  he  failed,  not  so 
much  through  the  fault  of  the  system  pur¬ 
sued  as  through  the  inaptitude  of  the  scho¬ 
lar.  He  has  not  entered  into  very  minute 
details  on  the  subject,  merely  intimating 
that  his  father  adopted  the  plan  of  teaching 
him  Greek  as  geography  and  arithmetic  are 
sometimes  now  taught,  in  the  shape  of  a 
game.  Probably  this  was  the  first  germ  of 
many  of  the  royal  roads  to  learning  which 
have  since  become  so  popular  in  modern 
Furojie. 

M.  Eyquen  did  not  confine  his  cares  to 
the  perfection  of  his  model  son  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  lantTuatres;  he  bestowed  likewise  great 
pains  on  his  moral  and  physical  develope- 
meiit,  and  fell,  in  so  doing,  into  many  con¬ 
tradictions.  Whilst  professing  to  pursue 
every  method  of  hardening  Michel  and  pre¬ 
paring  him  to  encounter  the  rough  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  wfuld,  he  actually  accustomed 
him  to  the  efieminate  practice  of  being 
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awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  dulcet 
sound  of  some  instrument  of  music,  played 
by  a  musician  entertained  for  the  purpose. 
It  does  not  appear  that,  like,  the  Dutchman 
in  Le  Vaillant,  he  was  partial  himself  to  thi' 
delightful  method  of  being  won  back  from 
the  land  of  dreams,  but  he  imagined  that 
nothing  was  more  injurious  for  children 
than  to  be  startled  suddenly  out  of  their 
slumbers,  in  which  he  believed  them,  with 
reason,  to  be  more  deeply  plunged  than 
grown-up  men.  May  not  this  indulgence 
have  encouraged  the  sleepy  and  indolent 
habits  of  Montaigne?  This  seems  more 
probable  from  a  fact  which  he  tells  us,  viz., 
that  in  the  tower  where  he  slept,  every  day 
at  early  dawn,  and  in  the  everung,  a  bell 
rang  the  Ave  Maria.  The  peel  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  tower,  and  yet  it  often  did 
not  even  awake  hitn. 

As  frecpienily  happens  in  this  world,  M 
Pierre  Eyquen’s  courage  failed,  and  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  cooled  as  the  child  grew  up,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  six  years  of  age, 
resolve  was  made  to  submit  him  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  education.  Probably  the 
goo<l  old  getitleman  yielded  in  part  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  neighbors.  Doubtless, 
he  had  many  friends  to  give  him  advice  and 
to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  hope  that 
no  harm  would  come  to  little  Michel,  that 
too  much  leartnng  would  not  make  him  mad 

Such  predictions  would  find  their  excuse 
in  the  early  developed  character  of  the  boy, 
in  his  pride,  his  obstinacy,  his  dogged  self- 
will,  inaccessible  to  threats  and  violence, 
yielding  only  to  gentleness  and  persuasion  ; 
in  his  dislike  of  those  things  which  to  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  great  prize  in  the  lottery  of  the 
world — of  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  con-' 
fectionery  of  every  kind  ;  in  his  abhorrence 
of  all  the  trickery  of  the  playground  ;  in  his 
reserved  habits,  his  thoughtful  manner,  his 
slowness  to  appreciate  the  ideas  of  others, 
his  independent  style  of  thinking,  and  opin¬ 
ions  far  above  his  age.  All  these  signs, 
which  revealed  an  extraordinary  mind,  fash¬ 
ioned  by  an  extraordinary  education,  may 
easily  have  been  represented  by  wiseacres 
and  gratuitous  advisers,  by  old  women  and 
friends  of  the  family,  as  most  sinister  and 
disastrous.  M,  Eyquen  began  to  be  alarmcil 
at  the  w'ork  he  had  undertaken.  Medioc¬ 
rity  was  awed  in  the  presence  of  precocious 
genius.  'The  responsibility  in  case  of  fail¬ 
ure  was  tremendous.  Accordingly,  it  was 
resolved  that  Michel  should  go  to  college; 
and  to  college  he  went,  as  we  have  above 
hinted,  at  the  age  of  six. 


The  College  ofGuienne  was  at  thattim<> 
very  flourishing,  and  considered  to  be  at 
least  one  of  the  best  in  France.  Students 
flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  and  some  of  the 
most  learned  professors  in  Europe  occupied 
its  chairs.  Thither,  then,  our  young  colle¬ 
gian  repaired  to  finish  his  studies,  furnished 
with  his  father’s  advice,  and  very  excellent 
private  tutors.  It  was  requested  that  every 
possible  facility  should  be  given  him,  and 
some  modifications  of  the  ordinary  routine 
seem  in  this  instance  to  have  been  made. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
Montaigne  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
books,  but,  unlike  the  other  children  of  that 
time,  took  no  delight  in  reading  such  ro¬ 
mances  as  Lancelot  du  Lac^  Amndis  dc 
Gaul,  or  'Vhcon  lionrdeaux.  Ovid’s  yl/c^- 
amorplinses,  written  in  what  was  then  to  him 
the  easiest  language,  afforded  him  infinite 
delight;  and  his  master  (one  of  the  learned 
men  already  mentioned)  dexterously  conni¬ 
ved  at  these  irregular  readings,  pretending 
not  to  know  of  them,  though  he  gently  urged 
on  his  other  studies,  allowing  him  to  run 
through  in  secret,  not  oidy  Ovid,  but  Vir¬ 
gil,  Terence,  Plautus,  and  the  Italian  com¬ 
edies.  “  Had  he  been  mad  enough,”  ob¬ 
serves  Montaigne,  “  to  have  pursued  any 
other  course,  I  should  have  brought  back 
from  college  the  same  detestation  of  books 
with  w’hich  our  nobility  return  therefrom.” 

But,  ill  spite  of  all  this  care,  Michel’s 
Latin,  which  he  had  brought  pure  to  col¬ 
lege,  by  degrees  became  corrupted.  He 
insensibly  lost  the  hribit  of  speaking  it,  and 
although  it  enabled  him  to  pass  so  rapidly 
through  the  classes  that  he  finished  his  cours 
and  left  college  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  yet, 
he  says,  his  peculiar  education  was  of  no 
subsequent  value,  which  may  serve  to  refute 
the  pojuilar  maxim,  that  “  well  begun  is 
nigh  ended.”  He  knew,  according  to  his 
own  account,  a  little  of  every  thing  and  no¬ 
thing  entire — a  la  Francoise.  He  was 
aware  that  there  existed  a  medical  art,  a  ju¬ 
risprudence,  four  parts  in  the  mathematics, 
and  their  general  pretensions,  but  nothing 
more.  He  had  never  studied  any  science, 
never  made  himself  master  of  the  Aristote¬ 
lian  philo.sophy  ;  he  could  not  even  trace 
the  outline  of  any  department  of  knowledge  ; 
and  when  asked  to  examine  a  child  of  the 
lower  form,  was  compelled  to  draw  him  in¬ 
to  generalities  in  order  to  test  his  natural 
ability,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  making  him  display  his  acquired  know¬ 
ledge. 

Montaigne,  however,  may  exaggerate  the 
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deterioration  which  took  place  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  during  the  seven  years  he  was  in  col¬ 
lege.  What  leads  us  to  suspect  this  is,  that 
in  another  part  of  his  book  he  tells  us  that 
Latin  was  natural  to  him,  that  he  understood 
it  better  than  the  French,  and  that,  although 
since  his  childhood  he  had  ceased  to  speak 
or  even  write  it,  yet  when  he  was  strongly 
stirred  by  some  sudden  emotion,  he  wotdd 
by  a  natural  effort  utter  his  feelings  in  Lat¬ 
in.  He  mentions  one  occasion  particularly, 
when  seeing  his  father,  before  apparently  in 
a  state  of  health,  suddenly  fall  upon  him 
fainting,  he  uttered  at  first  his  exclamation 
in  the  language  that  had  been  originally 
taught  him. 

Another  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  learn¬ 
ing  is,  that  whilst  at  college  he  sustained  the 
chief  characters  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of 
Buchanan,  Guerente  and  Muretus,  which 
were  played  with  great  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance.  This  took  place  when  he  was  not 
much  more  than  eleven,  before  the  usual 
age  at  which  such  parts  were  confided  to) 
scholars.  He  acted  with  great  propriety  of! 
voice,  expression,  and  gesture.  It  was  An-! 
dre  Govea,*  the  principal  of  the  college, 
who  instituted  and  arranged  these  specta¬ 
cles;  for  which  Montaigne  praises  him, 
thinking  it  not  improper  for  youths  of  good 
family  to  resort  to  such  an  amusement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  these  facts  I 
the  assertion  that  he  was  slow  of  apprehen-  j 
sion,  dull  of  invention,  and  extraordinarily  ; 
deficient  in  memory ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  j 
the  most  backward  in  learning,  not  only  of! 
his  brothers,  but  of  all  the  children  of  his 
province.  Few  authentic  instances  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  equal  to  his  are  recorded,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  of  those  monsters  whose 
early  development  has  insured  premature 
decay.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  one  of 
Montaigne’s  rondiscipu/i  finally  left  college ; 
at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  he  expressly  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
classes,  besides  obtaining  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance  with  Latiti  literature.  He  does 
not,  certainly,  profess  to  have  entirely 
mastered  the  belles  leltres  by  twelve  years  of 
age  ;  and  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  at  thirteen  ;t  but  at  a  time 
when  most  boys  are  beginning  to  enter  on 
their  serious  studies,  he  had  concluded  his. 
So  far  from  this  rapidity  being  common,  the 
contrary  defect  of  slowness  is  constantly 

*  See  Bayle,  Diet.  v.  “  Govea.” 

t  Griselini,  Memorie  Anedote  spett.  alia  Vtta 
del  sommo  Filosofo  e  Giureconsu/to  F.  Paola  Ser- 
2>tta,  p.  78. 


made  a  reproach  to  the  education  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  fifteen  thousand 
students  who  flocked  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  waste*!  there  some  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  years  of  their  lives.  And  the  misfortune 
was,  that  their  accpiisilions  had  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  professions  to  which  they 
were  destined.  Nearly  every  family  was 
ambitious  of  placing  one  of  its  members 
either  in  the  law  or  the  church,  and  the 
competition  therefore  was  great ;  so  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ktiowledge  actually  required, 
it  was  made  incumbent  to  penetrate  into 
other  useless  departments  of  science.  The 
great  end  of  education,  therefore,  had  be¬ 
come  perverted.  No  man  thought  of  ma¬ 
king  of  his  mind  an  instrument  to  effect  a 
definite  purpose,  but  every  one  labored  to 
accumulate  vast  masses  of  facts  and  theories 
in  his  head  that  had  no  bearing  whatever, 
at  least  but  a  very  remote  one,  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  life.  Doubtless  the  result  of  all 
this  mental  activity  was  good.  The  labors 
of  the  human  mind  can  never  be  entirely 
sterile,  and  it  is  natural  that  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  addicted  themselves  to  stu¬ 
dy,  many  should  really,  whether  by  accident 
or  in  consequence  of  the  original  good  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  minds,  make  a  good  use  of 
what  they  acquired.  Among  the  benefits 
resulting,  that  which  principally  struck  Mi- 
chaelo  Euriano,  a  Venetian  ambassador  con¬ 
temporary  with  Montaigne,  was  the  fact 
that  the  bishoprics  began  no  longer  to  be 
bestowed  on  ignorant  persons  ;  “  and  would 
to  God,”  he  naively  exclaims,  ”  that  this 
I  matter  had  been  earlier  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom  !”* 

The  great  evil,  however,  of  the  system 
pursued  was  the  loss  of  time  it  entailed. — 
The  picture  of  it  by  Rabelais,  when  due  de¬ 
duction  is  made  on  account  of  exaggeration, 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  process.  Five  years  did  Thubal 
Holofernes  employ  in  teaching  young  Gar- 
gantuahis  letters,  and  forty-five  years  more 
did  Jobelin  Brideoccupy  in  directing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  hisstudies  ;  “after  which,”  says 
the  satirist,  “  he  was  as  wise  as  when  he  be¬ 
gan.”!  So  far  from  being  able  to  use  his 
knowledge,  when  called  upon  to  reply  to  an 
address,  his  ehMjuence  was  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  dead  ass!  This  reminds  one  of  the 
anecdote  of  the  young  Prince  of  F^rance, 

*‘‘I1  die  Dio  volesse  die  fusse  stato  consid- 
erato  inolio  priina  bene  della  Cristiaiiila  !” — I. 
488. 

t  II  devintaiissi  saige  qii’oncques  puis  ne  four- 
neas  nies  nous  ’ — an  e.xlraordinary  idiom. 
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who,  after  having  completed  his  studies, 
was  offered  some  mark  of  respect  by  the 
corporation  of  a  great  town.  Rising  to  re¬ 
ply,  he  cast  his  eyes  around  him  and  said, 

**  Messieurs!”  Having  made  this  observa¬ 
tion  and  allowed  due  time  for  applause,  he 
bethought  him  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
saying  it  again,  and  accordingly  he  repeat¬ 
ed,  “  Messieurs!”  This,  at  least,  was  em¬ 
phatic;  the  whole  assembly  hung  upon  the 
word,  and  listened  anxiously  for  its  succes¬ 
sor ;  but  the  princely  lips  were  stationary, 
his  eye  was  vacant.  An  uneasy  sensation 
began  to  spread  ;  each  man  looked  at  his 
neighbor  ;  people  felt  ashamed,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  do  when  listening  to  a  hesitating  ora¬ 
tor.  At  length,  however,  a  third  time  the 
air  was  moulded  into  sound,  and  a  third 
time  the  emphatic  “  Messieurs!”  was  utter¬ 
ed.  I'he  force  of  patience,  or  even  loyalty 
could  no  farther  go ;  a  general  titter  went 
round,  and  the  unfortunate  young  man 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  hid  himself  from 
the  public  gaze,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
cursed  the  tutors  who  had  given  him  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  sciences,  but  had  not 
taught  him  how  to  express  himself  in  his  own 
language. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  would 
appear  that  the  rapidity  with  which  Mon¬ 
taigne  went  through  his  studies  was  almost 
unexampled.  His  extravagant  assertions 
of  incapacity,  therefore,  seem  designed  to 
exalt  his  natural  powers  by  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  acquirements.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  young  Montaigne  was  not  what 
is  called  a  brilliant  boy.  He  was  inclined 
to  physical  inactivity,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  join  in  the 
games  natural  to  his  age;  but  it  is  evident 
that  his  idleness  arose  partly  from  love  of 
contemplation.  When  he  did  condescend 
to  play,  however,  his  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  so  governed  his  actions,  that  he 
never  attempted  to  gain  an  advantage  by 
any  of  those  arts  of  childish  dishonesty 
which  evince  the  absence  of  a  rule  within. 

The  slow',  deliberate,  and  somewhat  sto¬ 
lid  manners  of  Montaigne  w’hen  a  boy, 
arose  in  part,  likewise,  out  of  a  certain 
pride  springing  from  a  consciousness  of  su¬ 
periority.  His  meditations,  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  about  few  things,  and  such  only  as 
he  could  seize  with  a  firm  grasp,  produced 
as  offspring  ideas  singularly  daring,  and 
opinions  above  his  age.  These,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  he  kept  to  himself,  digesting  them  in 
private  for  his  own  use.  His  character 
seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  gentle,  and 


rarely  was  it  necessary  to  inflict  any  chas¬ 
tisement  upon  him.  Twice  only  was  he 
beaten,  and  then  very  gently.  For  acts  of 
commission  he  seems  rarely  to  have  de¬ 
served  punishment,  No  one  feared  that  he 
would  do  ill,  but  that  he  would  do  nothing. 
He  w'as  not  even  greedy  after  those  thinors 
which  children  most  covet,  as  sugar,  sweet¬ 
meats,  and  cakes.  It  was  necessary  to 
compel  him  to  eat  them,  which  w'as  done 
from  an  opinion  that  this  refusal  of  delicate 
food  arose  from  excessive  delicacy  of  taste. 

Montaigne  left  college  in  1546,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  was  grown  up  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  We  must 
suppose  that  he  continued,  though  not 
very  assiduously,  the  studies  he  had  begun, 
but  that  the  manners,  habits,  opinions,  and 
ideas  of  his  times,  opposed  themselves  to 
any  inclination  he  might  have  felt  to  devote 
the  principal  part  of  his  leisure  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  book-learning.  It  would  seem 
that,  from  the  period  of  which  w’e  speak 
until  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  his 
life  resembled  that  of  his  neighbors  and 
equals.  We  know  that  he  early  became 
councillor  in  the  parliament  of  llourdeaux, 
that  he  led  a  dissipated  life  for  some  time, 
that  he  made  a  viariage  dc  convcnance ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  intellect.  That  it  did  devel- 
}  ope  itself  we  know',  and  likewise  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  itself  in  the  direction  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  early  educa¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  little  beyond  conjecture 
'  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  he  lost 
I  or  gained  more  from  having  been  plunged 
:  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  gaieties  of 
French  society  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


From  Tuit’s  Magazine. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

BV  GEORGE  G I  IF  II,  f.  A  N,  AUTHOR  OF  “  A  GALLERY 
OF  LITERARY  PORTRAITS.” 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  large  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
were  apprised,  by  handbills,  that  James 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,  the  poet, 
was  to  address  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Moravian  missions.  This  announcement, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Cains,  “  did  bring 
dewater  into  our  mouth.”  The  thought  of 
seeing  a  live  poet,  of  European  reputation, 
arriving  at  our  very  door,  in  a  remote  cor- 
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ner,  was  absolutely  electrifying.  We  went 
early  to  the  chapel  where  he  was  announc¬ 
ed  to  speak,  and  ere  the  lion  of  the  evening 
appeared,  amused  ourselves  with  watching 
and  analyzing  the  audience  which  his  ce¬ 
lebrity  had  collected.  It  was  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  not  very  select.  Few  of  the 
grandees  of  the  city  had  condescended  to 
honor  him  with  their  presence.  Stranger 
still,  there  was  but  a  sparse  supply  of  cler¬ 
gy,  or  of  the  prominent  religionists  of  the 
town.  The  church  was  chiefly  filled  with  fe¬ 
males  of  a  certain  age,  one  or  two  stray  “  hero 
worshippers,”  like  ourselves,  a  few  young  la¬ 
dies  who  had  read  some  of  his  minor  poems, 
and  whose  eyes  seemed  lighted  up  with  a 
gentle  fire  of  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  author  of  those  ‘‘  beautiful  verses 
on  the  Grave,  and  Prayer,’’  and  two  or  three 
who  had  come  from  ten  miles  off  to  see  and 
hear  the  celebrated  poet.  When  he  at 
length  appeared,  we  continued  to  marvel  at 
the  aspect  of  the  platform.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  su|)ported  by  tlie  elite  of  the  city,  instead 
of  forming  a  rallying  centre  of  attraction 
and  unity  to  all  who  hud  a  sympathy  with 
piety  or  with  genius  for  leagues  round  it,  a 
few  obscure  individuals  piesented  them¬ 
selves,  who  seemed  rather  anxious  to  catch 
a  little  eclat  from  him,  than  to  delight  to  do 
him  honor.  The  evening  was  rather  ad¬ 
vanced  ere  he  rose  to  speak.  Ills  appear¬ 
ance,  so  far  as  we  could  catch  it,  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spiritual  cast  of  his  po¬ 
etry.  He  was  tall,  tliin,  bald,  with  a  face 
of  sharp  outline,  hut  mild  expression  ;  and 
we  looked  with  no  little  reverence  on  the 
eye  which  had  shot  fire  into  the  Pelican 
Island,  and  on  the  hand  (skinny  enough  we 
ween,)  which  had  written  “  'Phe  Grave.” 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  sinking  occasion¬ 
ally  into  an  inaudihle  whisper  :  but  his  ac¬ 
tion  was  fiery  and  his  pantomime  .striking. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  alluded,  w  ith 
considerable  eflect,  to  ilie  early  heroic 
struggles  of  Moravianism,  when  she  wa-* 
yet  alone  in  the  death-grapple  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Heathen  darkness,  and  closed  (when 
did  he  ever  close  a  sjieech  otherwise?  )  liy 
quoting  a  few  vigorous  verses  from  himself. 

We  left  the  meeting,  we  remember,  with 
two  wondering  questions  ringing  in  our 
ears:  first.  Is  this  fame?  of  what  value 
reputation,  which,  in  a  city  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  is  so  freezingly  acknow¬ 
ledged  ?  Would  not  any  empty,  mouthing 
charlatan,  any  ‘‘  twopenny  tear-mouth,”  any 
painted,  stupid  savage,  any  clever  juggler, 
any  dexterous  player  upon  the  fiery  harp- 


[OcT. 

strings  of  the  popular  pas.sions,  have  enjoyed 
a  better  reception  than  this  true,  tender,  and 
holy  poet?  But  secondly.  Is  not  this  true, 
lender,  and  holy  poet  partly  himself  to 
blame?  Has  he  not  put  himself  in  a  false 
position  ?  Has  he  not  too  readily  lent  himself 
as  an  instrument  of  popular  excitement? 
Is  this  progress  of  his  altogether  a  poet’s 
progress?  Would  Milton,  or  Cowper,  or 
Wordsworth  have  submitted  to  it?  And  is 
it  in  good  taste  for  him  to  eke  out  his  ora¬ 
tions  by  long  extracts  from  his  own  poems? 
Homer,  it  is  true,  sang  his  own  verses;  but 
he  did  it  for  food.  Montgomery  recites 
them,  but  it  is  for  fame. 

We  pass  now  gladly — as  we  did  in  thought 
then — from  the  progress  to  the  poet-pilgrim 
himself.  We  have  long  admired  and  loved 
James  Montgomery.  We  loved  him  ere 
we  could  admire  him  :  we  wept  under  his 
spell  ere  we  did  either  the  <»ne  or  the  other. 
We  will  not  soon  forget  the  Sabbath  evening 
— it  was  in  golden  summer  tide — when  we 
first  heard  Ins  “  Grave”  repeated,  and  wept 
as  we  heard  it.  It  seemed  to  come,  as  it 
professed  to  come,  from  the  grave  itself — a 
still  small  voice  of  condbrt  and  of  hope, 
even  from  that  stern  abyss.  It  was  a  fine 
and  bold  idea  to  turn  the  great  enemy  into 
a  comforter,  and  elicit  such  a  reply,  so  ten¬ 
der  and  submi.ssive,  to  the  challenge,  ‘‘  O 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?”  'rriiimphing 
in  [irospeci  over  tlie  Sun  him.sell,  the  grave 
proclaims  the  superiority  and  immunity  of 
the  soul — 

The  Sun  <s  but  a  ppark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  ; 

But  tlion  !  iniinortal  as  his  Eiire, 
tSiiult  never  die. 

Surely  no  well  in  the  wilderness  ever 
sparkled  out  to  the  thirsty  traveller  a  voice 
more  musical,  tiuire  tender,  and  more  cheer¬ 
ing,  than  this  which  .Montgomery  educes 
from  the  jaws  of  the  narrow  house.  Soon 
afterwards  we  became  acquainted  with  some 
<»f  his  oil  er  small  pieces,  which  then  seized 
and  which  still  occupy  the  principal  place 
in  our  regards.  Indeed  it  is  on  his  little 
poems  that  the  permanency  of  his  fame  is 
likely  to  rest,  as  it  is  into  them  that  lie  has 
chiefly  shed  the  peculiarity  and  the  beauty  of 
his. genius.  James  Montg(»mery  has  little 
inventive  or  dramatic  power ;  he  cannot 
write  an  epic  :  m)ne  of  his  larger  poems, 
while  some  are  bulky,  can  he  called  great  ; 
but  he  is  the  best  writer  of  hymns,  (under¬ 
standing  a  hymn  simply  to  mean  a  shor  ire- 
ligious  fflTusion,)  in  the  language  He 
catches  the  transient  emotions  of  the  piou 
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heart,  which  arise  in  the  calm  eveninjr  walk, 
where  the  saint,  like  Isaac,  tjoes  out  into 
the  fields  to  meditate;  or  under  the  still 
and  star-fretted  midnight ;  or  on  his  “  own 
delightful  bed  or  in  pensive  contempla¬ 
tions  of  the  “  Common  Lot or  under  the 
Swiss  heaven,  where  evening  hardly  closes 
the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  stirs  lake  Le¬ 
man’s  waters  with  a  murmur  like  a  sleeper’s 
prayer  :  wherever,  in  short,  piety  kindles 
into  the  poetic  feeling  such  emotions,  he 
catches,  refines,  and  embalms  in  his  snatch¬ 
es  of  lyric  song.  As  Wordsworth  has  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiments  which  the  “  solitary  lov¬ 
er  of  nature  was  unable  to  utter,  save  with 
glistening  eye  and  faltering  tongue,”  so 
Montgomery  has  given  poetic  form  and 
words,  to  breathings  and  pantings  of  tlie 
Christian’s  spirit,  which  himself  never  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  poetical  at  all,  till  he  saw  them 
reflected  in  verse,  lie  has  caught  and  crys¬ 
tallized  the  tear  dropping  from  the  penitent’s 
eye  ;  he  has  echoed  the  burden  of  the  heart,  j 
sighing  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  ;  he  has 
arrested  and  fixed  in  melody,  the  “  upward 
glancing  of  an  eye,  when  none  but  God  is 
near.”  In  his  verse,  and  in  Cowper’s,  the 
poetry  of  ages  of  devotion  has  broken  si¬ 
lence,  and  spoken  out.  Religion,  the  most 
poetical  of  all  things,  had,  for  a  long  season, 
been  divorced  from  song,  or  had  mistaken 
pert  jingle,  impudent  familiarity,  and  dog¬ 
gerel,  for  its  genuine  voice.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  bards  of  Gluey  and  Shelfield,  to  re¬ 
new  and  to  strengthen  the  lawful  and  holy 
wedlock. 

Montgomery,  then,  is  a  religious  lyrist, 
and  as  such,  is  distinguished  by  many  pe¬ 
culiar  merits.  Ills  first  quality  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  quiet  simplicity  of  language,  and  of  pur¬ 
pose.  His  is  not  the  ostentations,  elaborate, 
and  systematic  simplicity  of  Wordsworth; 
it  is  unobtrusive,  and  essential  to  the  action 
of  his  mind.  It  is  a  simplicity,  which 
the  diligent  student  of  Scripture  seldom 
fails  to  derive  from  its  pages,  particu¬ 
larly  from  its  histories  and  its  psalms.  It 
is  the  simplicity  of  a  spirit  which  religion 
has  subdued  as  well  as  elevated,  and  which 
consciously  spreads  abroad  the  wings  of  its 
imagination,  under  the  eye  God.  As  if 
each  poem  were  a  prayer,  so  is  he  sedulous 
that  its  words  be  few  and  well  ordered.  In 
short,  his  is  not  so  much  the  simplicity  of 
an,  nor  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  faith.  It  is  the  virgin  dress  of 
one  ol  the  white-robed  jiriests  in  the  ancient 
temple.  It  is  the  simplicity  which,  by  easy 
and  rapid  transition,  mounts  into  bold  and 


manly  enthusia.sm.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
artless  sinkings  and  soarings,  lingerings  and 
hurryings  of  David’s  matchless  minstrelsies, 
which  come  and  go  like  the  sounds  of  mu¬ 
sic  borne  on  the  wind.  Profound  insight 
is  not  peculiarly  Montgomery’s  forte.  He 
is  rather  a  seraph  than  a  cherub  ;  rather  a 
burning  than  a  knowing  one.  He  kneels; 
he  looks  upward  with  rapt  eye;  he  covers 
at  times  his  face  with  his  vving;  but  he  does 
not  ask  awful  questions,  or  cast  strong 
though  baffled  glances  into  the  solid  and  in¬ 
tolerable  glory.  You  can  never  apply  to 
him  the  words  of  Gray.  He  never  has 
“  passed  the  bounds  of  flaming  space,  where 
angels  tremble  as  they  gaze.”  He  has 
never  invaded  those  lofty  but  dangerous  re¬ 
gions  of  speculative  thought,  where  some 
have  dwelt  till  they  have  lost  all  piety,  save 
its  grandeur  and  gloom.  He  does  not  rea¬ 
son,  far  less  doubt,  on  the  subject  of  religion 
at  ail  ;  it  is  his  only  to  wonder,  to  love,  to 
weep,  and  to  adore.  Sometimes,  but  sel¬ 
dom,  can  he  be  called  a  sublime  w  riter.  In 
his  “  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,”  he  blows 
a  bold  horn,  but  the  echoes  and  the  avalan¬ 
ches  of  the  highest  Alps  will  not  answer  or 
fall  to  his  reveille.  In  his  ”  Greenland,” 
he  expresses  but  faintly  the  poetry  of 
Pri)st;  and  his  line  is  often  cold  as  a  gla¬ 
cier.  His  “  World  before  the  Flood,”  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  not  the  young  virgin  un¬ 
drowned  world  it  professes  to  be.  In  his 
West  Indies,”  there  is  more  of  the  ardent 
emancipator  than  of  the  poet ;  you  catch 
but  dimly,  through  its  correct  and  measured 
verse,  a  glimpse  of  Ethiopia,  a  dreadful  ap- 
fiellant,  standing  with  one  shackled  foot  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  other  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ‘‘stretching  forth 
her  hands”  to  an  avenging  God.  And  al- 
thouirh,  ill  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
there  were  elements  of  poetry,  yet  it  was  a 
poetry  which  our  author’s  genius  is  too 
gentle  and  timid  fully  to  extract.  As  soon 
could  he  have  added  a  story  to  Ugolino’s 
tower,  or  another  circle  to  the  Inferno,  as 
have  painted  that  pit  of  heat,  hunger,  and 
howling  despair,  the  hold  of  a  slave  vessel. 
Let  him  have  his  praise,  however,  as  the 
constant  and  eloquent  friend  ol  the  negro, 
and  as  the  laureate  of  his  freedom.  The 
high  note  struck  at  first  by  Cowper  in  his 
lines,  ‘‘  1  would  not  have  a  slave,”  &,c.,  it 
was  reserved  for  Montgomery  ti>  echo  and 
swell  up,  in  reply  to  the  full  diapason  of  the 
liberty  of  Ham’s  children  proclaimed  in  all 
the  isles  which  Britain  claims  as  hers.  And 
let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  rewarded  before 
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the  close  of  his  existence,  by  hearing,  though 
it  were  in  an  ear  half  shut  in  death,  a  loud¬ 
er,  deeper,  more  victorious  shout  springing 
from  emancipated  America,  and  of  saying, 
like  Simeon  of  old,  “  Lord,  now  let  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.” 

The  plan  of  “  The  Pelican  Island”  was 
an  unfortunate  one,  precluding  as  it  did  al¬ 
most  entirely  human  interest,  and  rapid 
Ticissilude  of  events;  and  resting  its  power 
principally  upon  the  description  of  foreign 
objects,  and  of  slow  though  majestic  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nature.  Once,  and  once  only,  in 
this  and  perhaps  in  any  of  his  poems,  does 
he  rise  into  the  rare  regioti  of  the  sublime. 
It  is  in  the  description  of  the  sky  of  the 
south,  a  subject  which  indeed  is  itself  in¬ 
spiration.  And  yet,  in  that  solemn  sky,  the 
great  constellations,  hung  up  in  the,  wonder¬ 
ing  evening  air,  the  Dove,  the  Raven,  the 
Ship  of  Heaven,  “  sailing  from  Eternity  ;” 
the  Wolf,  “  with  eyes  of  lightning  watching 
the  Centaur’s  spear  the  Altar  blazing, 
“  even  at  the  footsteps  of  Jehovah’s  throne 
the  Cross,  ”  meek  emblem  of  Redeeming 
love,”  which  bends  at  niidnight  as  when 
they  were  taking  down  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  which  greeted  the  eye  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  as  he  sailed  over  the  still  Pacific,  had 
so  hung  and  so  burtjed  for  ages,  and  no  poet 
had  sung  their  praises.  Patience,  ye  glo¬ 
rious  tremblers!  In  a  page  of  this  ”  Peli¬ 
can  Island,”  a  page  bright  tis  your  own 
beams,  and  like  them  immortal,  shall  your 
splendors  be  yet  inscribed.  This  passage, 
which  floats  the  poem,  and  will  long  memor¬ 
ize  Montgomery’s  name,  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  the  poet  never  saw  but  in 
imagination  that  unspeakable  southern  mid¬ 
night.  And  yet  we  are  not  sure  but,  of  ob¬ 
jects  so  transcendent,  the  ”  vision  of  our 
own”  is  the  true  vision,  and  the  vision  that 
ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  song.  For  our 
parts,  w'e,  longing  as  we  have  ever  done  to 
see  the  Cross  of  the  South,  would  almost 
fear  to  have  our  longings  gratified,  and  to 
find  the  reality,  splendid  as  it  must  be,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  vast  image  of  bright  quiv¬ 
ering  stars,  which  has  so  long  loomed  be¬ 
fore  our  imaginations,  and  so  often  visited 
our  dreams.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question,  in 
reference  to  objects  which  must,  even  w  hen 
seen,  derive  their  interest  from  imagination, 
whether  they  be  not  best  seen  by  its  eye 
alone. 

Among  Montgomery’s  smaller  poems,  the 
finest  is  the  ”  Stanzas  at  Midnight,”  com¬ 
posed  in  Switzerland,  and  which  we  see  in¬ 
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serted  in  Longfellow’s  beautiful  romance  of 
Hyperion,  with  no  notice  or  apparent  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  authorship.  They  describe 
a  mood  of  his  own  mind  while  passing  a 
night  among  the  Alps,  and  contain  a  faith¬ 
ful  transcript  of  the  emotions  which,  thick 
and  sombre  as  the  shadows  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  crossed  his  soul  in  its  solitude.  There 
are  no  words  of  Foster’s,  which  to  us  pos¬ 
sess  more  meaning  than  that  simple  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  first  essay,  “solemn  meditations 
of  the  night.”  Nothing  in  spiritual  history 
is  more  interesting.  What  vast  tracts  of 
thought  does  the  mind  .sometimes  traverse 
when  it  cannot  sleep!  What  ideas,  that 
had  bashfully  presented  themselves  in  the 
light  of  day,  now  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  authoritative  dignity  !  How  vividly 
appear  before  us  the  memories  of  the  past! 

How  do,  alas!  past  struggles  and  sins  re¬ 
turn  to  recollection,  rekindling  on  our 
cheeks  their  first  fierce  'olushes  unseen  in 
the  darkness!  How  new  a  light  is  cast  up¬ 
on  the  great  subjects  of  spiritual  contem¬ 
plation  !  What  a  “browner  horror”  falls 
upon  the  throne  of  death,  and  the  pale 
*  kingdoms  of  the  grave  !  What  projects  are 
I  then  formed,  what  darings  of  purpose  con¬ 
ceived,  and  how  fully  can  wc  then  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  poet, 

“  111  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers. 

When  the  si  II  nights  were  moon  less, have  I  known 
Joys  that  no  tongue  can  tell  ;  iny  pale  lip  quivers 
W  hen  thought  revisits  them  !’’ 

And  w'hen,  through  the  window,  looks  in 
on  us  one  full  glance  of  a  clear  large  star, 
how  startlingly  it  seems,  like  a  conscious, 
mild,  yet  piercing  eye;  how  strongly  it 
points,  how  soothingly  it  mingles  with  our 
meditations,  and  as  with  a  leash  of  fire  leads 
them  away  into  still  remoter  and  more  mys¬ 
terious  regions  of  thoujrht  !  Such  a  medi- 
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lation  Montgomery  has  embodied  in  these 
beautiful  verses;  but  then  he  is  up  amid  the 
midnight  and  all  its  stars  ;  he  is  out  amid 
the  Alps,  and  is  catching  on  his  brow  the 
living  breath  of  that  rarest  inspiration  which 
moves  amid  them,  then  and  then  alone. 

We  mentioned  Cowper.in  conjunction 
with  Montgomery  in  a  former  sentence. — 
They  resemble  each  other  in  the  pious  pur¬ 
pose  and  general  simplicity  of  their  writ¬ 
ings,  but  otherwise  are  entirely  distinct. — 
Cowper’s  is  a  didactic,  Montgomery’s  a  ro¬ 
mantic  piety.  Cowper’s  is  a  gloomy,  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  a  cheerful  religion.  Cowper  has 
in  him  a  fierce  and  bitter  vein  of  satire,  of¬ 
ten  irritating  into  invective ;  we  find  no 
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traces  of  any  such  thing  in  all  Montgome-  of  Shakspeare — many  of  whose  very  best 
ry’s  writings.  Cowper’s  withering  denun-  passages,  as  Hamlet’s  description  of  man, 
ciations  seem  shreds  of  Elijah’s  mantle,  torn  Falstafl’’s  death,  the  speech  of  Brutus,  that 
off  in  the  fiery  whirlwind.  Montgomery  is  dreadful  grace  before  meat  of  Tirnon, which 
clothed  in  the  softer  garments,  and  breathes  is  of  misanthropy  the  quaintest  and  most 
the  gentler  genius  of  the  new  economy. —  appalling  quintessence,  and  seems  fit  to 
And  as  poets,  Montgomery,  with  more  im-  have  preceded  a  supper  in  Eblis,  &,c.,  are 
agination  and  elegance,  is  entirely  destitute 
of  the  rugged  strength  of  sentiment,  the  ex¬ 
quisite  keenness  of  observation,  the  rich 
humor  and  the  awful  personal  pathos  of  I  spects  it  is  deficient,  than  for  its  generous 
Cowper.  !  and  eloijuent  enthusiasm.  It  is  delightful 

Montgomery’s  hymns  (properly  so  called),  I  to  find  in  an  author,  who  had  so  to  struggle 
we  do  not  much  admire.  They  are  adapt-  up  his  way  to  distinction,  such  a  fresh  and 
ed,  and  seem  w  ritten,  for  such  an  assem-  constant  sympathy  w  ith  the  success  and  the 
blageof  greasy  worshippers,such  lank-haired  merits  of  others.  In  this  point  he  reminds 
young  men,  such  virgins  wise  and  foolish,  j  us  of  Shelley,  who,  hurled  down  at  one  time, 
such  children  small  and  great,  as  meet  to '  by  universal  acclamation,  into  the  lowest 
lift  up  their  “most  sweet  voices”  within  abyss  of  contempt,  both  as  an  author  and  a 
Mcthodistic  sanctuaries.  They  have  in  man,  could  look  up  from  it  to  breathe  sin- 
them  often  a  false  gallop  of  religious  senti-  cere  admiration  toward  those  who  had 
nientalism.  Their  unction  has  been  kept!  usurped  the  place  in  public  favor  to  which 
too  long,  and  has  a  savor  not  of  the  sweet- the  w’as,  and  knew  he  was,  entitled.  We 
est;  they  abound  less  indeed  than  many  of  ^  are  not  reminded  of  the  Lakers,  whose  tarn- 
their  class,  in  such  endearing  epithets  as  ^  like  narrowness  of  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
“dear  Lord,”  “dear  Christ,”  “sweet  Jesus,”  j  and  weakest  feature  in  their  characters. — 
&:  c. ;  hut  are  not  entirely  free  from  these  i  Truly  a  great  mind  never  looks  so  con- 
childish  decorations.  A  stern  Scottish  taste,!  temptible  as  when,  stooping  from  its  pride 
accustomed  to  admire  such  effusions  as  the!  of  place,  it  exchanges  its  own  high  aspira- 
Dies  Ira*,  and  to  sing  such  productions  asjtions  after  fame,  fi>r  poor  mouse-like  nib- 
our  rough  and  manly  Psalms,  and  our  sw^et  |  blings  at  the  reputation  of  others, 
and  unpretending  Paraphrases,  cannot  away  I  JNlany  tributes  have  been  paid  of  late 
with  the  twopenny  trump  of  the  English  de-:  years  to  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  The  lips 
votional  hymn,  degraded  by  recollections  of  j  of  Coleridge  have  waxed  eloquent  in  its 
W’^atts’  Psalms,  Wesley,  Tate,  and  Brady, '  [)raise  ;  Southey  and  Macaulay  have  here 
even  w  hen  it  is  touched  by  the  master  hands  embraced  each  other  ;  Cheever,  from  Ame- 
of  a  Cowper  or  a  Montgomery^  That  one  rica,  has  uttered  a  powerful  sound  in  pro¬ 
song,  sung  by  the  solitary  Jewish  maiden  in  clamation  of  its  unmatched  merits:  but 
Ivanhoe,  (surely  the  sweetest  strain  ever  iit-  we  are  mistaken  if  its  finest  panegyric  be 
tered  since  the  spoilers  of  Judah  did  by  Ba-  not  that  contained  in  Montgomery’s  pre- 
bel's  streams  require  of  its  captives  a  song,  face,  prefixed  to  the  Glasgow  edition.  In  it 
and  were  answered  in  that  melting  melody!  all  the  thankfulness  cherished  from  child- 
which  has  drawn  the  tears  and  praises  of  all  hood,  in  a  poet’s  and  aChristian’s  heart,  to- 
time,)  is  worth  all  the  hymnbooks  that  were  ward  this  benign  and  beautiful  book,  comes 
ever  composed.  Montgomery’s  true  hymns,  gushing  forth;  and  he  closes  the  tribute 
are  those  which  bear  not  the  name, but  which  u  ith  the  air  of  one  who  has  relieved  himself 
sing,  and  forever  will  sing,  their  own  quiet  from  a  deep  burden  of  gratitude.  Indeed, 
tune  to  simple  and  pious  s{)irits.  this  is  the  proper  feeling  to  be  entertained 

Of  Montgomery’s  prose  we  might  say  tow'ard  all  works  of  genius  ;  and  an  envious 
much  that  w  as  favorable.  It  is  truly  “  Prose  or  malign  criticism  upon  such  is  not  so 
by  a  Poet,”  to  borrow^  the  title  of  one  of  much  a  defect  in  the  intellect,  as  it  is  a  sin 
his  works.  You  see  the  poet  every  now  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  blow  struck  in  the  face 
and  then  dropping  his  mask,  and  showing  of  a  benefactor.  A  great  author  is  one  w'ho 
his  flaming  eyes.  It  is  enough  of  itself  to  lays  a  priceless  treasure  at  our  door  ;  and  if 
confute  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  the  we  at  once  reject  the  boon  and  spurn  the 
prose  of  poets.  \Vho  indeed  but  a  poet  has  giver,  ours  is  not  an  error  simply,  it  is  a 
ever  w  ritten,  or  can  ever  write  good  prose,  deadly  crime. 

prose  that  wdll  live?  What  prose,  to  take  The  mention  ofBunyan  and  Montgomery 
but  one  example,  is  comparable  to  the  prose  in  conjunction,  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  a 
VoL.  IX.  No.  II.  17 


not  in  verse?  Montgomery’s  prose  criii 
cism  we  value  less  for  its  exposition  of  prin 
ciples,  or  for  its  originality,  in  which  re 
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writer  who  much  resembles  the  one,  and  in¬ 
to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  other  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  to  have  transmigrated  ;  we  mean  Ma¬ 
ry  Ilouitt.  She  resembles  Montgomery 
principally  in  the  anjiable  light  in  which  she 
presents  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Here  the 
Moravian  and  the  Friend  are  finely  at  one. 
Their  relijiion  is  no  dire  fatalism,  like  Fos- 
ter’s  ;  it  is  no  glooniy  reservoir  of  all  mor¬ 
bid  and  unhappy  feelings, disappointed  hopes, 
baffled  purposes,  despairing  prospects,  turn¬ 
ing  toward  heaven,  in  their  extremity,  for 
comfort,  as  it  is  with  a  very  numerous  class 
of  authors.  It  is  a  glad  sunbeam  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning,  kindling  all  nature 
and  life  into  smiles.  It  is  a  meek,  woman¬ 
like  presence  in  the  chamber  of  earth,  which 
meanwhile  beautifies,  and  shall  yet  redeem 
and  restore  it — by  its  very  gentleness  right¬ 
ing  all  its  wrongs,  curing  all  its  evils,  and 
wiping  away  all  its  tears.  Had  but  this  faith 
been  shown  more  fully  to  the  sick  soul  of 
Cowper  !  were  it  but  shown  m'ore  widely  to 
the  sick  soul  of  earth, 

Soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again. 

And  how  like  is  Mary  Howitt  to  Bunyan  ! 
Like  him,  she  is  the  most  sublime  of  the 
simple,  and  the  most  simple  of  the  sublime; 
the  most  literal,  and  the  most  imaginative,  of 
writers.  Hers  and  his  are  but  a  few  quiet 
words:  but  they  have  the  effect  of  “Open 
Sesame  they  conduct  into  deep  caverns 
of  feeling  and  of  thought,  to  open  which  ten 
thousand  mediocrists  behind  are  bawling 
their  big-mouvhed  talk  in  vain.  In  “  Mari¬ 
on’s  Pilgrimage,”  (thanks  to  the  kind  and 
gifted  young  friend  who  lately  introduced  us 
to  this  beautiful  poem,)  we  have  a  minor 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  where  Christianity  is 
represented  as  a  child  going  ft)rth  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  earth,  mingling  with  and  miiigating  I 
all  its  evils;  and  is  left,  at  the  close,  etiH 
wandering  on  in  this  her  high  calling.  The 
allegory  is  not,  any  more  than  in  Bunyan, 
strictly  preserved  ;  f(»r  Marion  is  at  once 
Christianity  personified  arid  a  Christian  per¬ 
son,  who  alludes  to  Scripture  events,  and 
talks  in  Scripture  language  ;  but  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  childlikeness,  and  the  sweetness, 
are  those  of  the  gentle  dreamer  of  Llstowe. 
Why  does  she  not  more  frequently  lean 
dovMi  lier  head  upon  his  inspired  pillow? 

We  return  to  James  Montgomery  only  to 
bid  him  farewell.  He  is  one  of  the  few  lin¬ 
gering  stars  in  a  very  rich  constellation  of 


[Oct- 

poets.  Byron,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Crabbe, 
Campbell,  Shelley,  Keats,  &.C.,  are  gone  : 
some  burst  to  shivers  by  their  own  impetu¬ 
ous  motion  ;  others,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
have  sim[)ly  ceased  to  shine.  Three  of  that 
cluster  yet  remain,  in  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
and  Montgomery.  Let  us,  without  absurdly 
and  malignantly  denying  merit  to  our  rising 
luminaries,  (some  of  whom,  such  as  Brown¬ 
ing,  Tennyson,  and  Baillie,  we  hope  yet  to 
see  emulating  the  very  highest  of  the  de¬ 
parted,)  with  peculiar  tenderness  cherish 
these,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  as  still 
linking  us  to  a  period  in  our  literary  history 
so  splendid. 


From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

THE  “ECRIVAIN  PUBLIC.” 

A  SKETCH  FROM  PARISIAN  LIFE. 

“  My  lord,  beware  of  jealousy  !” — Shakspeare. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Who  has  resided  in  Paris  for  any  length 
of  time  without  becoming  acquainted,  at 
least  by  sight,  with  some  of  those  humble 
temples  of  literature  which  abound  in  that 
city,  resembling  cobblers’  stalls,  kept  by 
the  very  poorest  of  the  brethren  of  the  quill, 
who  announce  iheir  calling  to  the  world  by 
the  somewhat  magniloquent  title,  inscribed 
on  their  iTttle  bricks,  of  “  Ferivains  Pub¬ 
lics?”  How  many  a  tale  of  love  in  humble 
life,  how  many  an  intrigue,  how  many  a 
reputation,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  these  humble 
and  busily  employed  agents  of  illiterate 
Paris!  They  are  said  to  be  a  class  of  men 
who,  though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty, 
invariably  display  the  most  scrupulous  in¬ 
tegrity  and  discretion  towards  their  em¬ 
ployers  ;  and,  according  to  general  report, 
the  confession  of  St.  Roch  or  Notre  Dame 
de  Loreite  are  not  more  sacred  than  the 
secrets  confided  to  the  penmanship  of  these 
miserable  scribes.  I'heir  boutiques  are 
usually  found  in  retired  parts  of  the  town, 
where  a  spot  of  waste  ground,  or  a  friendly 
gable  of  a  house,  aff’ords  space  for  their 
erection,  without  the  awkwardness  of  a 
demand  for  rent.  A  description  of  this 
class  of  the  sons  of  literature,  so  totally 
unknown  to  fame,  would  be  worthy  the  pen 
of  the  Fielding  of  former  days,  or  the 
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Charles  Dickens  of  our  own.  But,  as  we, 
alas !  have  no  skill  in  this  admirable  species 
of  portraiture,  we  propose  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  romance  of  modern  Paris,  an 
“  ower  true  tale,”  in  which  one  of  these 
worthy  public  litterateurs  enacted  a  not  un¬ 
distinguished  part,  and  one  which  amply 
bears  out  the  high  character  for  integrity 
and  honor  ascribed  to  the  brotherhood. 

The  reader  must  accompany  us  to  a  small 
apartment  on  the  second  floor,  in  a  retired, 
quiet  street,  situated  in  the  most  aristocra¬ 
tic  quarter  of  Paris,  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  Though  small,  the  rooms  were  neat 
in  the  extreme,  and  while  nothing  that 
could  properly  be  called  luxury  was  visible, 
except  one  of  Erard’s  grand  pianos  may  be 
thus  denominated,  the  presence  of  a  pre¬ 
siding  taste  was  every  where  apparent,  and 
threw  a  certain  air  of  unpretending  elegance 
over  the  modest  sojourn. 

A  young  lady  w'as  seated  near  the  win¬ 
dow,  busily  etnployed  at  her  embroidery- 
frame.  Her  eyes  were  steadily  and  earnest¬ 
ly  bent  upon  her  work  ;  occasionally  she 
raised  her  long  dark  eye-lashes  to  the  time¬ 
piece  which  st(x>d  on  the  mantle-shelf,  the 
hands  of  which  seemed  to  move  too  rapidly 
for  her  wishes.  Her  dress  was  simple  and 
becoming,  but  had  it  been  directly  other¬ 
wise,  no  style  of  dress  could  conceal  the 
captivating  beauty  of  her  form  and  features. 
The  former  was  exactly  of  that  character 
which  a  painter  would  most  prize  as  a 
model  of  feminine  grace  and  elegant  prr)- 
portions ;  and  her  countenance,  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  feeling,  was  a  living 
portrait  of  some  of  those  immortal  crea¬ 
tions  with  which  the  pencil  of  Iluffaelle 
has  enchanted  the  world. 

At  lefigth  she  raised  her  head,  and  re¬ 
garded  the  clock  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
Her  work  was  completed.  She  rose  and 
rang  the  bell.  An  old  servant  appeared. 

“  Marian,”  said  her  mistress,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  her  satisfaction,  “  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.  Look  !  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

Marian,  having  put  on  her  spectacles  with 
the  air  of  a  grand  judge,  proceeded  to 
examine  the  work. 

“  Ah,”  said  she,  “  how  beautiful !  What 
colors!  Only  let  me  dispose  of  it,  and  1*11 
get  you  a  far  better  price  than  you  were 
paid  for  the  last.” 

“  You  know  very  well,”  replied  her  mis¬ 
tress,  ”  that  it  is  already  sold  to  the  same 
house,  and  the  price  agreed  upon.” 

‘‘  The  Jews  1”  muttered  Marian. 

**  Nay,  Marian,”  said  her  mistress,  “  you 


must  not  forget  that  these  good  people  have 
given  me  constant  employment,  and  so  saved 
us  much  trouble.” 

“  Ah  !”  returned  the  servant,  in  a  tone  of 
impatience,  ”  You  could  have  done  without 
them  if  you  would  but  have  spoken  one 
word.” 

A  look  of  .some  severity  from  her  mistress 
cut  short  the  further  loquacity  of  Marian, 
who  with  some  embarrassment  added, — 

”  I  meant,  by  your  teaching  the  piano, 
dame  !  at  ten  francs  a  lesson  !” 

“You  know  it  displeased  M.  Alfred.” 
“That  is  true  enough;  and  after  all  I 
like  this  better  than  your  teaching — obliged 
to  be  abroad  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
coming  home  sometimes  so  harassed  and 
fatigued.  At  present  you  never  go  out  at 
all,  except  when  M.  De  Monville  gives  you 
his  arm,  and  that  is  not  too  often.” 

Another  look  from  her  mistress  again  ar¬ 
rested  the  garrulity  of  the  old  servant, 
i  which,  be  it  observed,  was  seldom  without 
I  a  slight  infusion  of  malice.  While  she  had 
been  speaking,  the  former  detached  her 
work  from  the  frame,  and  carefully  rolling 
it  up,— 

“  Here,”  said  she,  “  go  with  this  at  once 
before  M.  Alfred  arrives;  it  is  now  near 
his  hour.  Put  this  frame  also  out  of  the 
w’ay  that  he  may  not  see  it.” 

“  Take  care,  take  care,”  said  the  old 
woman ;  “  you  know  how  he  hates  mys¬ 
tery.” 

“  A1  as?  Heaven  knows  how  it  pains  me 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  him.  But 

this - ”  She  made  a  sign,  and  Marian 

took  the  things  and  went  out,  leaving  her 
mistress  plunged  in  melancholy  refiection; 
for  this  brief  conversation  had  brought  her 
situation — the  present  and  the  future — s.ad- 
ly  and  painfully  before  her. 

Louisa  Chatenay  was  but  three  years  old 
when  she  experienced  the  loss,  always  de¬ 
plorable,  of  her  mt»ther.  Her  father,  a 
highly  learned  and  esteemed  profes.sor  in  a 
provincial  town,  had  spared  neither  care 
nor  cost  on  her  education  ;  and  his  best  and 
most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  darling 
Louisa. 

To  a  singular  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of 
elegant  literature,  he  saw  that  she  added  a 
decided  taste  for  music.  Instructors  were 
procured,  and  her  progress  was  even  more 
rapid  in  this  most  fascinating  of  the  sci 
ences  than  in  the  other  branches  of  her 
education,  as  though  there  existed  some 
hidden  sympathy  between  the  enchanting 
art  and  the  soul  of  the  fair  musician,  now 
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become  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  >  renew  the  recollection  of  the  formerly  pro¬ 
playing  seemed  less  execution  than  inspira- 1  jected  marriage;  and  with  the  advice  of 
tion  ;  and  though  uneipial  to  the  tremen- i  her  friends  she  determined  upon  proceeding 
dous  crashes  of  the  modern  tornado  school,  |  to  Paris,  where  she  had  an  old  relative,  the 
which  makes  one  feel  even  for  the  unfortu- !  only  one  left  her  in  the  world,  but  the 
nate  instrument,  her  facile  comprehension  j  amount  of  whose  assistance  on  her  arrival 
of  the  great  masters  appeared  rather  divi-  was,  counselling  her  to  employ  the  little 
nation  than  study.  Her  voice,  too,  was!  money  she  had  remaining  in  perfecting  her 
magnificent,  a  rich  mezzo  soprano,  which talents,  and  to  receive  lessons  before  coni- 
thrilled  in  tlie  solemn  strains  of  the  divine  mencing  to  give  them. 

Pergolese,  or  the  touching  melodies  of  the  Louisa,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  pro- 
too-early-lost  Bellini  (for  her  exalted  admi-  curing  a  few  pupils,  and  her  talents  were 
ration  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  times  already  securing  for  the  friendless  girl  a 
gone  by  did  not  render  her  insensible  to  the  modest  independence,  when,  at  the  resi- 
beauties  of  the  moderns — so  ignorant  w'as  j  deuce  of  a  family  of  rank  in  which  she  gave 
Louisia  of  the  rules  laid  dow  n  by  modern  j  lessons  in  music,  she  met  M.  Alfred  de 
criticism).  At  this  period  Louisa  was, '  Monville, — an  event  which  materially  af- 
both  in  mind  and  person,  every  thing  that ,  fected  the  color  of  her  future  life.  With- 
the  fondest  father  could  desire;  and  though  i  out  entering  into  details  of  the  growth  of 
she,  perhaps,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  |  their  acquaintance,  it  is  only  necessary 
liberty  than  a  mother’s  anxious  vigilance  Miere  to  state,  that,  struck  by  her  uncommon 
would  have  allowed,  her  natural  prudence  '  beauty,  he  became  an  assiduous  and  devoted 
and  a  sensitive  delicacy  of  character  sup-  admirer,  and  that  the  passion  thus  com¬ 
plied  the  want  of  experience.  i  menced  was  daily  augmented  by  a  further 

Amoncf  the  more  intimate  friends  of  her  know  ledge  of  her  mind  and  character.  He 
father  was  a  family  named  Preville  ;  the  |  was  also  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 
children  had  been  infant  playfellows,  and  this  led  to  a  dangerous  intimacy  between 
their  friendship  afterw'ards  continued  with-  them.  His  assiduities  and  devotedness 
out  interruption.  During  tne  age  of  child- ;  made  an  impression  upon  her  heart;  and, 
hood  a  marriage  had  even  been  talked  of,  not  unnecessarily  to  prolong  our  narra- 
between  the  little  Louisa  and  the  elder  boy,  i  tive,  Louisa  for  the  first  time  felt  the  loss 
Julian  Preville;  and  although  no  mentioti  — the  irreparable  loss  of  a  mother, 
had  been  made  of  this  project  of  late  years,  I  Six  months  had  passed;  and  although 
the  parents  on  both  sides,  particularly  the  j  the  affection  of  Alfred  seemed  constantly  to 
father  of  Louisa,  looked  forward  to  it  as  an  j  increase,  during  his  absence  a  corroding 
event  which,  though  not  certain,  might  be  j  sentiment  of  sorrow  and  remorse  would  fire- 
regarded  as  far  from  improbable.  The  boy,  1  quently  intrude.  Her  sole  happiness  rested 
who  was  some  two  or  three  years  older  than  j  upon  the  continuance  of  his  love,  and  she 
Louisa,  was,  perhaps,  even  more  sanguine  knew  that  his  family  were  unceasingly  urg- 
in  his  hopes.  ing  him  to  a  union  with  a  young  lady  of 

These  hopes,  however,  if  he  really  enter-  rank  and  fortune.  Louisa  had  other  mo- 
taiued  them,  were  neither  shared  nor  thought  tives  for  uneasiness — in  the  character  of 
of  by  Louisa.  Whether  it  was  that  the  1  her  lover  himself.  With  a  tenderness  and 
hour  of  her  heart’s  awakening  had  not  yet  j  depth  of  affection,  almost  without  example, 
come,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  she  •  mixed  with  great  nobleness  of  mind,  he  dis¬ 
continued  to  regard  Julian  with  the  kind-  played  some  defects  which  she  could  not 
ness  due  to  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  but  regard  w  ithout  inquietude.  Of  these,  jea- 
without  a  ray  of  warmer  feeling;  and  her  lousy  and  a  pronencss  to  suspicion  were 
life  glided  on  peacefully  and  tranquilly  un-  the  principal.  On  this  account  she  had 
til  her  eighteenth  year.  She  was  now  long  since  given  up  her  music-lessons,  for 
struck  with  a  dreadful  calamity — the  death  he  had,  with  some  justice,  objections  to  a 
of  her  father.  profession  which  led  her  so  much  into  pub- 

Ile  died  suddenly,  leaving  no  fortune,  lie  without  adequate  protection.  But  in 
Louisa  would  have  been  nearly  a  beggar,  sacrificing  this  source  of  income,  Louisa 
but  for  a  trifling  income  derived  from  her  would  accept  of  nothing  in  return  from  her 
mother.  Julian  Preville,  now  engaged  in  lover,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the 
commercial  pursuits,  was  absent  at  the  small  succession  left  her  at  the  death  of  her 
time  ;  his  family  learning  the  extent  of  Loui-  father  was  suflicient  for  her  wants.  We 
sa’s  poverty,  prudently  evinced  no  desire  to  have  seen  how  the  deficiency  was  supplied. 
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The  servant  had  not  left  the  house  many  of  which  Alfred  entreated  her  to  give  him 
minutes,  when  Louisa  was  aroused  from  a  small  gold  ring  which  Louisa’s  mother 
her  reverie  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  “  Ma-  had  tied  round  her  neck  with  her  dying 


rian  went  in  time,”  mentally  exclaimed  she, 
as  she  hastened  to  open  the  door. 


blessing,  praying  Heaven  that  it  might  be 
as  a  talisman  to  shield  her  child  from  evil. 


M.  de  Monville  entered.  He  was  a  '  This  gift  Louisa  had  guarded  with  religious 
young  man  of  dark  complexion,  tall  and  j  love  and  reverence.  Alfred  had  before  fre- 
well  made,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  (piently  solicited  it  in  vain.  He  now  claim- 
age.  His  manner  and  appearance  bore  that  ed  it  in  the  right  of  her  future  husband, 
unmistakable  impress  of  high  life,  which  is,  Louisa  promised  that  it  should  be  her 
perhaps,  never  to  be  imitated  with  success,  wedding-gift  to  him.  He  was  fain  to  be 
Habits  of  serious  study  had  imprinted  some-  satisfied  with  this  promise,  for  before  he 
thing  of  precocious  gravity  upon  his  fea-  could  reply  to  it  the  entrance  of  Marian  put 
tures  ;  and  though  naturally  kind  and  in-  a  stop  to  their  further  discourse. 


dulgent,  the  expression  of  his  dark  and 
piercing  eye  denoted  the  suspicious,  or,  at 


The  old  servant  was  evidently  in  a  very 
bad  humor.  She  made  signs  to  her  mis- 


least,  highly  impressionable  disposition  to  tress  that  she  had  not  found  the  shopkeeper 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  ;  at  home,  and  that  she  had  brought  back  the 
is  not  altogether  unfrequent  with  those  who  1  embroidery  unsold. 


have  passed  more  of  their  time  in  company 
with  books  than  with  the  world. 

De  Monville  looked  round  on  entering, 
and  inquired  for  Marian. 

“I  have  just  sent  her  out,”  said  Louisa, 
without  further  explanation. 


Alfred  perceived  some  of  this  dumb  show, 
and  inquired  what  it  meant. 

“  Nothing,”  said  Louisa,  with  a  smile. 

“  Always  mysterious  !”  returned  Alfred, 
taking  his  hat,  half  angrily. 

“  No,”  said  Louisa,  arresting  his  i!l-hu- 


“  I  am  glad  we  are  alone,”  rejoined  Al- ;  mour  with  a  kiss, 
fred.  He  entered  the  little  saloon,  and  i  Alfred  was  satisfied — or  nearly  so,  and 
taking  both  the  hands  of  Louisa  in  his  own, ;  tenderly  took  his  leave, 
he  imprinted  a  lender  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  which  thafter  n. — obstacles. 

seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  something 

of  importance  to  communicate;  and  in  the  During  the  hours  which  the  lovers  were 


During  the  hours  which  the  lovers  were 


course  of  along  and  interesting  conversa- j  passing  so  happily  together,  a  scene  was 
tion  between  the  lovers,  which  we  gener- j  proceeding  in  a  neighboring  street  at  the 
ously  spare  the  reader,  he  acquainted  her  ^  Hotel  de  Monville,  Hue  de  Crenelle,  the 
that  the  constant  importunities  of  his  mother  rleiwiicrntnt  of  which,  if  realized,  promi.sed 
and  friends  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage  !  effectually  to  interfere  with  their  plans, 
had  at  length  forced  him  to  come  to  a  de-  iThe  mother  of  Alfred  was  at  that  time  re- 
termination.  :  ceiving  the  formal — nay,  almost  solemn  visit 

“  Well  ?”  said  Louisa,  turning  rather  pale.  •  of  the  Countess  de  Chateauneuf,  a  lady  iin- 
“  Well,”  continued  he,  “I  have  chosen  ,  tuensely  rich,  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  and 
a  wife.  I  have  not  sought  her  among  those  inlluentially  connected  with  the  highest  per- 
who,  gifted  with  birth  and  fortune,  conceive  sonages  of  the  court.  The  countess  had  an 
that  they  can  dispense  with  the  amiable  vir-  only  daughter,  and  hence  her  present  visit 
tues  and  acquirements  which  to  my  mind  to  Madame  de  Monville.  The  negotiations 
constitute  the  real  ornaments  of  life.  I  ;  had  been  going  on  for  some  time;  the  pres¬ 
have  found  one,  kind,  modest,  gifted,  and  ent  interview  was  long,  and  the  ladies,  in 
loving, — one  whose  heart  has  made  sacrifi-  separating,  had  lost  something  of  the  stiff  and 
ces  for  me,  which  a  life  of  devotedness  only  ceremonious  dignity  which  marked  their 
can  repay.  Louisa,  will  you  accept  my  meeting.  The  two  mothers  had  agreed  to 
hand  and  name?”  the  marriage  of  Alfred  and  Mdlle.  <le  Chu- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  reply  of  teauneuf. 

Louisa?  The  noble  and  generous  otfer  Madame  de  Chateauneuf  had  scarcely 
which  comprised  in  her  eyes  not  only  hap-  quitted  the  drawing-room,  attended  by  her 
piness,  but  the  establishment  of  honor  and  hostess,  at  one  door,  when  a  personage  of 
reputation,  was  received  with  tears  of  love  some  consequence  in  our  story  entered  by 
and  gratitude.  another.  This  was  a  lady,  who  had  proba- 

A  long  conversation  followed,  chiefly  up-  bly  reached  her  twenty-sixth  year,  but  whose 
on  their  future  arrangements ;  in  the  course  features  still  retained  the  charm  and  fresh- 
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ness  of  youth.  The  expression  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  replete  with  winning  modesty 
and  in  harmony  witli  all  her  movements, 
which  were  marked  by  serene  gentleness 
and  grace.  The  beauty  of  Madame  Val- 
mont  was  not  of  that  description  which  cap¬ 
tivates  at  first  sight,  but  it  stole  upon  the 
lieart,  and  left  an  indelible  impression.  A 
slightly  brown  complexion,  as  if  colored 
under  tlie  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  was  contrast¬ 
ed  by  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair — pe¬ 
culiarities  which  not  unfrequently  mark  an 
organization  uniting  two  opposite  natures, 
the  deep  passions  of  the  South  with  the 
voluptuous  languor  of  the  East.  This 
charming  ])erson,  notwithstanding  all  her 
external  advantages,  was  far  from  happy. 
Married  by  her  parents  at  an  early  age  to 
M.  Valmont,  a  man  more  than  double  her 
year.s,  she  had  never  known  the  felicity  of 
mutual  affection,  nor  even  the  tranquil 
comforts  of  ordinary  wedded  life.  Her 
husband  was  a  man  without  either  vices  or 
virtues  properly  so  called,  llis  mind  was 
too  mucli  absorbed  in  commercial  or  other 
speculations  to  appreciate  or  even  to  think 
of  his  wife. 

Any  novel  mercantile  scheme,  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  invention,  particularly  if  tliere  ap¬ 
peared  any  tiling  very  impracticable  about 
them,  was  certain  to  find  in  M.  Valmont  an 
active  and  zealous  patron.  But  the  numer¬ 
ous  undertakings  he  had  taken  up  had  nev¬ 
er  but  one  result — failure.  At  last,  nearly 
ruined,  but  still  as  sanguine  as  ever,  he  em¬ 
barked  the  residue  of  a  once  large  fortune 
in  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  with  which  he 
freighted  a  vessel  for  the  antipodes.  A  new¬ 
ly  invented  soap,  and  some  thousand  cases 
of  eau  de  Cologne,  formed  a  large  portion 
of  his  cargo,  upon  the  sale  of  which  he  cal¬ 
culated  upon  realizing  at  least  five  hundred 
per  cent,  in  Australia,  and  thus  being  ena¬ 
bled  to  reconstruct  his  shattered  fortunes. 
To  direct  so  important  an  operation  he  had 
himself  embarked  for  New  South  Wales, 
leaving  Madame  Valmont  behind  him  in 
France,  in  possession  of  so  much  of  her 
fortune  as  he  had  been  by  law  unable  to 
touch. 

The  mother  of  Alfred,  who  was  a  distant 
relative,  and  had  always  been  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  Madame  Valmont,  invited  her  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  her  hotel  during  her  tem¬ 
porary  widowhood — an  offer  which  Madame 
Valmont  gratefully  accepted,  as  affording 
her  not  only  a  home  and  society,  but  the 
kind  of  protection  which  is  necessary  to  a 


young  woman  in  a  position  of  some  difficul¬ 
ty  as  well  as  delicacy. 

Matilda  Valmont  had  now  been  several 
months  a  member  of  the  family,  during 
which  time  her  amiable  character  had  in¬ 
gratiated  her  into  the  most  intimate  confi¬ 
dence  of  Madame  de  Monville  and  Alfred. 
Indeed,  had  the  heart  of  the  latter  not  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  his  passion  for  Louisa, 
he  might  have  found  himself  in  dangerous 
proximity  with  his  beautiful  cousin. 

Madame  Valmont  stood  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  entering  the  room  plunged  in 
deep  thought ;  but  her  countenance  bright¬ 
ened  on  the  re-entrance  of  Madame  de 
Monville,  who  returned  accomj)anied  by  an¬ 
other  friend  of  the  family — a  M.  St.  George. 
This  gentleman  appeared  some  forty  years 
old.  He  had  quitted  the  army  to  becomepart- 
ner  in  a  Paris  banking-house,  ofwhich  one  of 
his  friends  was  at  the  head,  and  without  re¬ 
markable  talents  of  any  kind,  M.  St.  George 
before  long  found  himself  master  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  the  acipiirement  of  which, 
after  the  manner  of  most  successful  adven¬ 
turers,  he  attributed  solely  to  his  own  ex- 
[  cessive  cleverness.  Without  possessing  the 
[  manners,  and  still  less  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
[tleman — for  the  French  army,  whatever  be 
its  other  merits,  is  decidedlv  the  worst 
school  in  the  world  for  that  species  of 
knowledge, — his  military  habits  had  given 
him  a  certain  frankness,  which  found  favor 
in  many  of  the  aristocratic  saloons  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain;  and  perfectly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  such  a  connexion,  the 
ex-captain  assiduously  cultivated  the  good 
graces  of  the  noble  owners.  In  this  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  particularly  where  the  reign- 
ing  powers  happened  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  elderly  ladies,  that  M.  St.  George 
was  in  certain  families  of  distinction  the 
chosen  counsellor,  friend,  and  agent  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty.  He  had  been  apparently 
sent  for  on  the  present  occasion  by  Madame 
de  Monville  to  be  consulted  upon  some  af¬ 
fair  of  importance,  for  the  old  lady  told  Ma¬ 
tilda  that  she  had  to  speak  to  him  on  par¬ 
ticular  business. 

“You  wish  to  be  alone?  I  will  leave 
you,”  said  Matilda,  rising. 

“  Order  the  carriage,  my  dear,  and  drive 
to  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  day  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  it  will  do  you  good.  You  arc  look¬ 
ing  a  little  pale.”  Madame  de  Monville, 
as  she  spoke,  pressed  the  hands  of  Matilda 
affectionately.  “  By  the  way,”  she  added, 
!  “  you  received  letters  with  news  of  M.  Val- 
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mont  last  night.  I  have  not  seen  you  since  1 
I  hope  it  was  salisfactory — he  is  well  ?”  j 

“Quite,”  returned  Madame  Valmont. 
with  a  slight  alteration  of  voice, — “  quite 
well.  Thanks,  dear  madam,  for  the  inter¬ 
est  you  take  in  all  that  concerns  me.  Per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.” 

With  an  amicable  salutation  to  St.  George, 
Matilda  retired  to  her  apartment. 

She  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  room  than 
Madame  de  Monville  acquainted  her  confi¬ 
dant  that  she  had  concluded  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Chuteauneuf  and  her  son.  St.  George 
was  proceeding  to  congratulate  her  upon 
this  splendid  alliance,  when  she  informed 
him  that  she  had  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  serious  obstacle  ;  one  which  she  feared 
from  the  character  of  Alfred  would  be  al¬ 
most  insurmountable. 

This  obstacle  was  her  son’s  passion  for 
Louisa,  with  which  INladame  de  Monville 
appeared  acquainted. 

St.  George  treated  it  lightly,  as  an  attach¬ 
ment  natural  at  the  age  of  Alfred,  but  which 
he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  permit  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  advantageous  mar¬ 
riage.  lie  would  see  the  person  in  question 
himself — a  milliner?  ^danseusc? 

“  Neither,”  said  Madame  de  Monville. 
“  I  hear  she  is  of  honest  parents,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  distinguished  education.  Ofcourse, 
a  creature  without  morals.” 

St.  George  readily  assented  to  this  con¬ 
clusion. 

“  I  will  explain  matters  frankly  to  lier,” 
continued  he.  “  Persons  of  this  class  don’t 
want  discernment.  Alfred  is  rich,  the  thing 
must  be  done  handsomely.  A  present  of 
500/,,  perhaps  inuch  less,  will  remove  every 
difficulty.  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy, 
I’ll  answer  for  settling  the  affair.  Where 
does  she  live  ?” 

“  In  the  Rue  St.  Romain,near  this.” 

“  I’ll  see  her  at  once,”  said  St.  George, 
rising  and  taking  his  hat. 

Madame  de  Monville,  how'ever,  advised 
him  first  to  see  her  son  on  the  subject-;  as 
if  he  w'ere  really  so  attached  to  his  mistress 
as  represented  to  her,  he  would  be  disposed 
to  resent  any  interference  of  which  she 
might  complain  to  him,  and  as  in  that  case 
she  would,  doubtless,  represent  every  thing 
that  was  said  so  as  to  suit  her  own  views,  it 
would  be  better  to  apply  to  her  only  as  a 
last  resort,  should  Alfred  be  inflexible.  For 
herself,  Madame  de  Monville  confessed  her 
reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
her  son,  knowing  the  determination  with 


which  he  adhered  to  any  resolution  once 
taken,  and  doubting  her  own  firmness,  from 
knowing  the  influence  he  had  over  her 
mind. 

St.  George  at  once  set  about  the  task  he 
had  thus  undertaken,  for,  be  it  observed,  he 
was  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  med¬ 
dling  with  the  affairs  of  others.  His  inter- 
ference,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  very 
ill  received  by  the  young  man.  St.  George, 
however,  had  no  superfluous  delicacy  to  be 
wounded,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with 
such  boldness  and  pertinacity,  that,  after 
several  w^arm  discussions,  a  serious  quarrel 
was  nearly  occurring  between  them  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  speaking  of  Louisa  in  a 
tofie  which  might  be  expected  from  his 
principles,  but  w  hich  M.de  Monville  warm¬ 
ly  resented.  St.  George,  however,  wisely 
considered  tliat,  though  an  ally  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  it  w’as  no  part  of  his  mission  to  fight  a 
duel  with  the  son;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
change  his  tactics,  and  appeal,  as  he  origin¬ 
ally  intended,  to  Louisa  herself. 

In  the  mean  time  Alfred  was  wearied  and 
annoyed  by  these  discussions,  and  still  more 
by  the  change  of  manner  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  w^as  affectionately  attached,  and 
who,  while  she  forebore  to  urge  him  on  the 
subject  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauneuf, 
omitted  no  occasion  of  showing  how'  earn¬ 
estly  she  desired  his  marriage  with  that 
lady.  The  time  he  passed  at  home  would 
have  flown  heavily  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
that  he  had  there  one  friend,  his  kind 
cousin  Madame  Valmont,  to  whom  he  could 
confide  all  his  annoyances,  all  his  hopes  ; 
his  love  for  his  Louisa,  their  intended  union 
— all  was  confided  to  her  friendly  ear.  She 
used  to  (question  him  on  the  beauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  his  future  wife,  and  charm¬ 
ed  him  by  listening  to  his  delighted  descrip¬ 
tions  until  she  appeared  nearly  as  much  in 
love  with  her  as  Alfred  himself. 

But  before  these  anticipations  could  be 
realized,  a  grand  obstacle  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved — the  terrible  marriage  with  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Chuteauneuf,  which  his  mother 
had  so  near  at  heart.  The  negotiations 
were  silently  proceeding,  and  the  day  next 
but  one  was  fixed  upon  for  the  formal  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  two  families  at  a  grand 
dinner,  given  by  Madame  de  Monville. 
Alfred  owned  his  perplexity  to  his  cousin. 
'I'he  union  was  impossible,  yet  he  shrank 
from  acquainting  his  mother  with  his  refu- 
s  d,  which  he  knew  would  so  seriously  grieve 
her. 

“  There  is  a  good  angel  who  watches 
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over  true  love,”  smilingly  observed  Madame 
Valmont.  “  Who  knows,  perhaps  an  ob¬ 
jection  may  come  from  the  otlier  side  ? 
Hope !” 

The  day  following  Alfred  was  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  from  his  mother  lliat  she 
had  received  an  excuse  from  Madame  de 
Ch  teauneuf,  who  could  not  dine  with  them 
as  had  been  arranged.  She  was  suddenly 
about  to  fpiit  Paris  with  her  daughter  for  a 
short  time.  No  further  explanation  was 
given,  but  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
visible  in  her  countenance  showed  that 
something  had  taken  place  to  affect  the 
threatened  matrimonial  project.  Madame 
de  Monville  left  the  room  to  write  a  note, 
requesting  to  see  M.  St.  G  eorge. 

“  My  dear  cousin,”  said  Alfred  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Valmont,  joyously,  “  this  looks  like  a 
rupture.  Is  it  one  ?” 

“  I  hope  so,”  returned  Matilda. 

“The  ‘good  angel’  that  watches  over 
true  love  is  then  yourself?” 

“  Silence  !”  said  Matilda,  “  silence  !” 

“But  how  has  it  occurred?  Tell  me, 
dear  cousin,  that  I  may  thank  you — that  I 
may - ” 

“  Hush  !”  interrupted  Madame  Valmont, 
in  a  low  voice.  “  What  I  have  done  is  no¬ 
thing.  I  saw  you  unhappy,  and  this  is  my 
sole  excuse.  Go,  think  only  now  of  your 
Louisa.  Marry  her,  as  she  is  worthy  of 
your  heart.  Adieu !  in  a  short  time  your 
mother  will  yield  to  your  prayers  and  for¬ 
give  you.  Farewell!” 

In  order  to  keep  aloof  from  the  little 
family  discussions  which  were  now  likely 
to  occur,  Matilda  accepted  an  invitation  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  a  friend  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Paris. 

Nothing  further  was  said  of  the  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauneuf.  Yet 
Alfred  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
mother  to  his  union  with  Louisa.  When 
she  appeared  disposed  to  yield,  St.  George, 
who  seemed  to  consider  that  his  credit  as  a 
man  of  business  would  be  compromised 
were  this  marriage  to  take  place,  reproach¬ 
ed  her  with  weakness.  At  length,  however, 
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she  did  yield  a  reluctant  assent ;  but  on  con¬ 
dition  that  she  should  not  be  asked  to  see 
her  daughter-in-law.  With  this  De  Mon- 
ville  was  fain  to  be  content  for  the  present, 
relying  upon  the  good  offices  of  his  gentle 
cousin,  and  upon  that  great  softener  of  all 
asperities — Time,  for  a  reconciliation  at 
some  future  period. 

Alfred  possessed  in  his  own  right  a  small 
property,  delightfully  situated  about  twenty 


leagues  from  Paris.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  there,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  publicity. 
As  the  chateau  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
some  years,  it  was  requisite  to  put  it  into  a 
state  fit  to  receive  its  new  mistress  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  Alfred  determined  to  proceed 
thither  to  superintend  in  person  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs.  He  was  to  be  absent  a 
week,  and  to  return  two  days  previous  to 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  It  was  the 
first  separation  of  the  lovers,  and,  brief  as 
it  was  to  be,  they  parted  with  ominous  grief 
— many  tears  on  one  side,  deep  sadness  on 
both. 

M.  St.  George  resolved  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  absence  and  make  a  last  effort  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  marriage.  He  according¬ 
ly  saw  Louisa  two  or  three  times. 

On  the  return  of  Alfred  to  town  he  de¬ 
scended  at  his  mother’s  hotel  previous  to 
hastening  to  Louisa.  The  concierge  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  letter — it  was  anonymous!  What 
this  letter  contained  will  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

CHAPTER  in. - THE  LETTER. 

The  eight  long  days  of  absence  had  ex¬ 
pired.  Louisa  was  anxiously  expecting  De 
Monville  when  she  was  startled  by  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  bell. 

“  ’Tis  he  !”  cried  Louisa,  joyously  ffying 
towards  the  door,  “  ’tis  he  !” 

De  Monville  eiitered. 

Lt)uisa’s  joy  was  short-lived.  He  was  no 
lonoer  the  same  being.  His  face  was  dead- 
ly  pale,  and  she  could  only  gaze  on  him  in 
silence.  Without  a  word,  he  entered  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  With  hasty 
strides  he  entered  the  inner  room.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

His  penetrating  glance  seemed  to  dive 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart. 
One  of  his  hands,  placed  under  his  cloak, 
was  agitated  by  a  convulsive  motion  ;  with 
the  other  he  seized  Louisa’s  arm  and  forced 
her  to  remain  near  him.  His  look,  his  si¬ 
lence,  were  dreadful. 

“Heavens!”  cried  she,  “what  is  the 
matter?  You  terrify  me!” 

“  Be  seated,”  returned  he. 

She  sat  down  at  once,  awed  by  his  tone 
and  gesture. 

De  .Monville  endeavored  to  surmount  the 
emotion  he  was  laboring  under.  He  re- 
mained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  enjoy- 
inor  the  increasing  agitation  of  Louisa,  and 
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then,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  her  face, 
he  exclaimed, — 

“  And  so  you  liave  deceived  me !” 

The  poor  girl  drew  back  in  stupor.  It 
was  now  her  turn  to  gaze  in  silence,  to  feel 
her  words  expire  on  her  lips.  De  Monville, 
who  still  held  her  arm,  shook  her  roughly, 
and,  in  accents  of  fury,  exclaimed, — 

“  Answer,  answer  me,  I  say.” 

But  it  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  aw.aken  her 
from  the  horrid  trance.  She  did  not  reply, 
for  the  thought  that  he  could  believe  her 
guilty  had  never  entered  her  mind.  All  her 
fears  were  realized  ;  the  recollection  of  the 
intrigues,  the  mamuuvres  she  had  so  dread¬ 
ed,  assailed  her  at  once.  The  horrible  sus¬ 
picion  darted  across  her  mind  that  Alfred 
no  longer  loved  her — that,  vampiished  by 
the  importunities  of  his  family,  he  sought 
but  a  pretext  to  break  off  his  engagements 
with  her.  An  abyss  had  opened  under  her 
feet,  and  she  had  sunk  into  it. 

De  Monville,  astonished  at  ^  his  easy 
triumph,  again  endeavored  to  restrain  his 
feelings. 

“  I  will  be  calm,”  said  he.  “  Listen  to 
me.  This  interview  is  most  probably  our 
last.  If  you  cannot  justify  yourself  it  will 
lead  to  an  eternal  separation.  But  I  will  not 
judge  without  hearing  you.  If  you  have 
deceived  me,  Louisa,  you  are  very  guilty, 
for  I  had  placed  boundless  confidence  in 
you.  I  should  have  blushed  to  set  a  spy 
over  your  actions.  I  loved  you,  and  w’ould 
have  sacrificed  all  for  you — family,  friends, 
all.” 

She  moved  ;  she  understood  at  last  that  he 
accused  her  of  perfidy,  of  infamy.  A  flush  of 
indignation  covered  her  face  and  forehead, 
and  when  Alfred’s  glance  again  demanded 
an  answer,  it  was  met  by  a  look  of  pride, 
but  with  the  calmness  of  death. 

A  fresh  pause  ensued.  Alfred  continued. 

‘‘Speak  candidly,  Louisa.  Am  I  the 
only  man  who  has  entered  this  apartment 
since  my  departure  ?” 

‘‘Ah!  is  that  all?”  said  she,  coldly. 
“Yes,  a  friend  of  yours — M.  St.  George.” 

“  St.  George  1”  exclaimed  Alfred,  sur¬ 
prised. 

“  Yes  ;  he  endeavored  by  his  counsel  and 
persuasions  to  prepare  me  for  the  meeting 
of  to-day.” 

“  He  shall  explain  his  conduct.  But  I 
do  not  mean  him ;  you  do  not  mention  an¬ 
other,  a  young  man,  whose  mysterious  visits 
have  been  made  known  to  me.” 

Indeed  !  ’  said  Louisa,  recollecting  a 


circumstance  she  had  forgotten.  “  What 
have  you  been  told  ?” 

“  What  have  I  been  told  ?”  cried  De  Mon¬ 
ville,  crumpling  in  his  rage  a  paper  he  had 
just  drawn  from  his  breast.  “  I  have  been 
told  that  the  night  before  last  a  young  man, 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  secretly  visited  you, 
introduced  by  your  servant;  that  he  re¬ 
mained  with  you  tw'o  hours;  that  he  had 
before  paid  you  similar  visits,  though  you 
never  spoke  to  me  respecting  him,  or  men¬ 
tioned  his  name;  in  a  word^  that  he  knew 
you  before  I  did,  that  he  loved  you,  that 
you  were  to  have  been  his  wife.  Is  it  true? 
Must  I  name  him  ?” 

“  It  is  needless,”  said  Louisa,  coldly  and 
haughtily.  “  Who  gave  you  these  particu- 
jlars?” 

I  “  This  letter,”  said  Alfred,  “  Can  you 
deny  its  contents  ?” 

“  By  whom  is  it  written  ?” 

“  It  has  no  signature;  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence  if  its  contents  be  true.” 

“  An  anonymous  letter !”  replied  Louisa, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  “  You  be¬ 
lieve  an  anonymous  letter !  A  dastardly 
denunciation  is  stronger  in  your  mind  than 
all  the  proofs  I  have  given  you  of  my 
affection!  You  esteem  me  so  highly  that 
the  first  slanderer  who  chooses  to  blacken 
me  in  your  eyes  is  believed  without  even 
being  obliged  to  verify  his  calumny  by  his 
name  1  Ah !  what  will  be  our  future 
life  !” 

“  Instead  of  accusing  others,  defend  your¬ 
self.  If  the  author  of  this  letter  is  a 
calumniator.  I’ll  discover  him;  and,  by 
Heaven  !  I’ll  punish  him.  But  if  he  have 
only  opened  my  eyes  to  your  falsehood — if 
he  prove  me  to  be  the  victim  of  your  per¬ 
fidy,  I  am  his  debtor  for  more  than  life. 
Listen,  and  tell  me  which  of  these  titles  he 
deserves.” 

“Then  unfolding  the  paper  he  read,  in 
a  voice  nearly  stifled  by  agitation,  as  fol¬ 
low’s  : — 

“Sir, — A  person  w’ho  takes  an  interest  in 
your  honor  deems  it  a  duty  to  assume  the  veil 
of  an  anonymous  friend  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  character  of  the  woman  who  is  soon  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  name.  I  know  not  if  you  be  the 
first  in  her  alfections,  but  you  are  not  the  first 
who  was  to  have  led  her  to  the  altar.  A 
young  man,  named  Preville,  whom  she  has 
known  from  her  childhood,  was  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  her;  but  this  match  was  far  from  being  so 
advantageous  as  that  otfered  her  by  your  love. 
She  has,  therefore,  broken  oft'  with  him, 
although  she  still  continues  to  receive  his 
visits.  As,  however,  they  must  now  separate, 
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she  saw  him  the  evening  before  last  to  bid  him 
adieu.  Vour  absence  from  Paris  favored  this 
rendezvous,  which  lasted  for  two  hours.  He 
then  quitted  her,  as  he  had  arrived,  taking  the 
utmost  precaution  to  avoid  discovery.” 

“  Can  it  be  possible?”  exclaimed  Louisa. 
“  What  a  web  of  falsehood !  M.  Pre- 
ville - ” 

“Ah!”  cried  De  Monville,  “you  ac¬ 
knowledge  he  has  be*en  here  ?” 

“  Yes  !  but  hear  me  in  your  turn.” 

“No!  I  have  "heard  enough — too  much,” 
said  De  Monville,  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
fury  and  despair. 

“  Listen  to  me,  Alfred.  Do  not  accuse 
me  without  allowing  me  to  answer.  I  am 
innocent.  xMy  only  error  is  to  have  made 


She  placed  one  of  her  hands  on  her 
heart,  and  offered  him  the  other.  He  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  kisses. 

“  Ah !”  said  she,  “  Alfred,  how  you 
have  grieved  me!  I  did  not  tliink  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  suffer  so  much  and  live.” 

“  And  now,  dearest,”  said  De  Monville, 
“  as  a  pledge  of  our  reconciliation,  give  me 
that  ring  you  have  so  often  refused  me — 
your  mother’s  ring.  The  more  your  heart 
values  the  gift,  the  dearer  will  the  sacrifice 
be  to  me.” 

She  replied,  smiling,  “  Why  this  new  de¬ 
sire  ?  What  value  can  it  have  in  your 
eyes  ?” 

“  Does  it  not  contain  my  Louisa’s  hair, 
cut  from  her  forehead  wlmn  she  was  a 


a  secret  of  his  visits 

cause  I  dreaded  your  jealous  suspicions. 


I  did  so  ])artly  be-!  child?  Do  not  refuse  me.  Give  it  me,  I 
conjure  you!  I  know  where  you  keep  it; 
but  chiefly  because*^  I  held  them  of  so  little  |  a  small  box  in  your  secretary.  Give  me 
consequence  as  not  to  be  worth  remember-  j  ^^cy !” 

ing  or  naming.  Y'es,  it  is  true  that,  almost  j  His  looks  were  tender  and  caressing,  but 
in  childhood,  our  families  being  neiglibors  ,  his  voice  trembled  with  a  strange  emotion, 
and  friends,  in  Provence,  a  union  was .  Louisa  remarked  it. 

talked  of  between  us.  But  I  never  enter- j  “  Ah!”  said  she,  “  is  it  thus  you  sue  for 
tained  a  feeling  towards  him  beyond  the  i  pardon  ?” 

coldest  indifference;  and,  grown  up,  the'  “  I  will  have  it !”  cried  De  Monville,  giv- 
project,  if  ever  really  contemplated,  was  no!  ing  vent  to  the  passion  he  had  liitherto  sup- 
longer  thought  of.  Since  I  have  been  in  *  pressed  with  a  struggle :  “  Pll  take  it  by 


Paris,  business  has  two  or  three  times  led 

M.  Preville  to  town,  and  he  never  failed  to 

bring  me  tidings  of  my  old  friends.  The! 

day  before  yesterday  he  again  returned,  and  j 

it  is  true  that  he  called  in  the  evening,  and 

®  ^  1 

true  that  he  remained  some  time,  for  I  had 
much  to  tell.  I  concealed  nothing,  neither 
my  love  for  you,  nor  your  generous  con¬ 
duct,  nor  our  approaching  union.  As  to 
the  precautions  he  is  said  to  have  used  I 
know  nothing  of  them.  His  visit  was  of 
no  importance;  I  did  not  expect  it,  and  if 
I  did  not  mention  it,  it  was  because  it  had 
escaped  my  memory.” 

De  Monville’s  suspicions  were  shaken  by 
this  simple  recital.  As  she  spoke  he  be¬ 
came  less  agitated  and  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  his  credulity.  Half  convinced 
of  his  error,  he  was  ready  to  fall  down  at 
her  feet  and  supplicate  the  pardon  of  the 
woman  he  adored,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  letter,  which  he  had  not 
read.  He  hesitated  and  determined  to 
make  a  last  trial. 

“  Pardon  me,  dearest,”  said  he,  “  if  I 
have  suspected  you  unjustly.  The  excess 


force !” 

“  Still  suspicious  !” 

“  Still  mysterious !” 

“  Well,  sir,  J  will  explain  all.  If  I  have 
refused  till  now  to  allow  you  to  open  my 
secretary,  it  is  because  it  contains  papers 
which  would  have  let  you  see  that,  unable 
to  live  on  my  small  income,  as  you  ima¬ 
gined,  1  have  supported  myself  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  my  labor.  I  did  not  acquaint  you 
with  this  because  I  was  too  proud  to  receive 
your  gifts.  Was  it  a  crime?” 

De  Monville  heard  her ;  he  wished  to 
believe  what  she  said ;  but,  like  a  fata! 
poison,  the  letter  burned  iiis  hands.  He  re¬ 
sumed,  with  a  bitter  smile, — 

“  And  thus  you  have  again  deceived 
me?” 

He  snatched  the  key  from  her  hand. 
Stupified  at  his  violence,  she  sunk  half 
fainting  in  a  chair. 

De  Monville  opened  the  secretary,  search¬ 
ed — seized  the  bo.x — opened  it — the  ring 


was  gone ! 


Ah !”  cried  he,  casting  on  her  a  look 


of  my  love  renders  me  distrustful.  Be- j  of  concentrated  fury,  “  1  knew  it!” 

Bides,  the  secrets  you  confess  to  have  con- j  At  these  w'ords  Louisa  rose,  ran  to  the 
cealed  from  me  must  serve  to  excuse  my  i  secretary,  and  searched  in  vain  for  her 
Can  you  forgive  me?” 


first  transports. 


I  ring. 
! 


t 
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“My  ring!”  she  exclaimed.  “Where 
is  it?  “  Where  is  my  ring?” 

“  Gone !” 

“  Stolen,  stolen  ?” 

“Yes,  stolen,”  said  Alfred.  Then 
taking  her  rudely  by  the  arm  he  read  aloud 
from  the  letter, — 

“  The  proof  that  all  ties  are  not  broken  off 
between  this  woman  and  her  former  lover — a 
proof  that  they  still  love  each  other — is,  that! 
she  made  him  a  present  of  a  rinjj,  a  family  j 
ring,  given  her  by  her  mother,  enclosing  some  j 
of  her  own  hair.” 

“  Now,”  cried  De  Monville,  “  can  you 
deny  it?  You  refused  to  give  me  the  ring, 
you  refused  to  give  me  the  key.  Falsehood  , 


would  restore  his  sunken  energies,  and  a 
change  of  objects  aid  in  obliterating  the 
impressions  of  the  past. 

His  mother  and  Madame  Valmont  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  a  fine  old  chateau  they 
possessed  down  in  I’ouraine.  They  had 
some  intention  of  getting  M.  St.  George  to 
bear  them  company;  but  though  Alfred, 
morally  convinced  that  he  had  written  the 
anonymous  letter,  was  grateful  to  him  for 
having  opened  his  eyes,  still  he  felt  his  pre¬ 
sence  oppressively  painful.  Whatever  re¬ 
called  the  perfidy  of  her  he  had  loved  exci¬ 
ted  in  his  mind  the  most  uncontrollable 
emotions.  He  even  cherished  a  hope  that 
she  would  write  to  him  and  justify  herself. 
But  he  never  heard  of  her  since  the  moment 


upon  falsehood,  infamy  upon  infamy!”  i  of  their  parting.  Ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
In  a  frantic  voice  she  called  her  servant,  he  never  suffered  himself  to  breathe  her 


“My  ring,  Marian!  where  is  my 
What  have  you  done  with  my  ring?” 
“  You  know  Marian  is  not  here. 


ring?  j  nante,  and  those  around  him  were  of  course 
j  silent  on  the  subject.  It  was  in  this  state 
”  said  he  left  town,  concealing  from  all  the  passion 


De  Monville,  with  a  smile  of  scornful  bit- j 
terness.  “Farewell,  madam;  tell  your! 
lover  he  can  return.”  | 

I^ouisa  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  ground.  I 
De  Monville  cast  a  last  look  at  her  as  she' 
lay,  pale  and  motionless.  He  took  a  few  j 
steps  towards  her;  but  indignation  arrested! 
this  movement  of  returning  tenderness. 

He  threw  a  purse  of  gold  upon  the  table! 
and  disappeared. 

CHAPTER  IV. - THE  “  EC’KIVAIN  PUBLIC,” 

Eighteen  months  after  the  terrible  scene! 
we  have  just  narrated,  we  find  De  Monville  | 
sealed  in  his  study  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle. 
He  had  grown  pale  and  much  thinner,  and 
appeared  several  years  older  than  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  He  was  married.  Madame  Val¬ 
mont,  his  cousin,  of  whose  estimable  quali¬ 
ties  we  have  before  spoken,  had  become  his 
wife.  A  few  words  are  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  change  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
relatives  towards  each  other. 

After  De  Monville’s  rupture  with  Louisa 
a  violent  fever  had  for  some  time  endan¬ 
gered  his  life.  He  must  have  died  had  it 
not  been  for  the  tender  and  unremitting 
care  of  his  mother  and  his  gentle  cousin. 
And  on  his  recovery,  though  broken  in 
sp>fd»  gratitude  and  friendship  bound  him 
to  existence,  for  their  sakes  more  than  for 
his  own.  But  the  deepest  melancholy  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  exhaustion  of  his  fever.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  transported  to  the 
country,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  who  hoped  that  a  purer  air 


which  was  preying  on  bis  peace — too  deep¬ 
ly  wronged  to  think  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
yet  too  loving  to  seek  consolation  by  impart¬ 
ing  the  source  of  his  distress. 

But  each  hour  that  passes  sheds  a  drop  of 
balm  on  the  most  poignant  of  our  griefs. — 
Every  new  day  extirpates  one  by  one  the 
thorns  which  have  pierced  the  heart.  It  is 
true  the  first  months  of  De  Monville's  so¬ 
journ  in  the  country  gave  no  visible  sign  of 
improvement  in  his  health.  In  vain  for  him 
Nature  spread  forth  her  beauty  and  luxuri¬ 
ance;  the  sunny  days,  the  balmy  nights  of 
summer  eipially  weighed  down  his  sinking 
frame.  But  by  little  and  little  the  warmth 
of  summer  declines,  autumn  appears  with 
her  empurpled  shades  and  her  urn  of  dew% 
and  with  its  coming  gloom  the  invalid  felt 
his  grief  diminish  and  his  health  improve. 
The  sadness  of  the  season  suited  the  melan¬ 
choly  tone  of  his  mind,  and  he  at  length  re¬ 
lieved  his  sufferings  by  imparting  them. 

He  was  now  accompanied  in  his  rambles 
by  his  mother  and  his  cousin,  and  each  day 
saw  his  intimacy  with  the  latter  increase. — 
It  was  natural  that  she  who  had  been  the 
confidant  of  his  hopes  should  be  the  first  to 
console  him.  To  her  alone  did  he  venture 
to  speak  of  the  lost  Louisa.  In  their  long 
walks,  now  become  a  daily  custom,  in  the 
long  evenings  passed  at  the  fireside,  she  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  wrongs,  to  his  sufferings.  She 
wept  for  the  sorrows  he  had  undergone,  and 
he  found  his  unhappy  love  half  consoled  by 
the  tender  sympathy  of  friendship. 

She  was  at  length  induced  to  acquaint 
him  with  a  secret  which  she  had  until  then 
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concealed,  lest  she  might  have  increased  his  Alfred,  as  we  have  said,  was  seated  in 

afflictions  by  her  own.  She  had  been  un-  his  study.  Madame  de  Monville  opened  the 

willing  to  deprive  him  of  a  single  consola-  door  and  told  him  the  person  recommended 

tion  by  letting  him  know  that  she  herself  as  a  copyist  was  come. 

was  unhappy.  Her  husband,  M.  Valmont,  “  Will  you  .see  him  now,”  said  she,  “or 

was  dead.  This  sad  news  had  reached  her  shall  I  desire  him  to  wail  ?” 

but  a  short  time  before  Alfred  had  found  De  Monville  wished  him  to  be  shown  in 

himself  so  cruelly  betrayed.  immediately. 

De  Monville  was  struck  with  admiration  ”  Will  you  allow  me,  my  dear,”  said  his 
at  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  kindness  which  wife,  “  to  remain  in  the  room  ?” 
made  his  cousin  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her-  “  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as  we 
self  for  others.  This  treasure  of  a  heart  have  to  speak  of  papers,  business,  ciphers, 
was  now  at  liberty.  Their  conversations  our  conversation  will  be  the  reverse  of  amu- 
henceforward  gradually  became  longer  and  sing.  \Vhy  do  you  wish  to  stay  ?” 
more  frequent,  and  although  they  lost  no-  “  I  have  but  spoken  a  few  words  to  your 
thing  of  their  charming  familiarity,  they  of-  copyist,  and,  if  1  do  not  greatly  mistake  the 
ten  became  timid  and  embarrassed  on  both  person,  he  is  a  most  diverting  original.” 
sides.  The  name  of  Louisa  was  less  fre-  “  Oh,  remain,  then,  by  all  means!” 

quently  pronounced,  and  one  evening,  Al-  lie  ordered  him  to  be  shown  in. 

fred  holding  Madame  Valmont’s  hands inhis.  An  old  gray-headed  man  presented  him- 
and  fixing  on  her  a  tender  inquiring  glance,  self  on  the  door  being  opened,  and  his  dchut 
asked  her  if  she  would  complete  her  work  seemed  fully  to  justify  the  lady’s  anticipa- 
and  reconcile  him  entirely  to  existence.  tions.  He  was  attired  in  a  very  old  surtout, 
“  M’^e  have  both  suffered,”  said  he.  “You,  which,  perhaps,  had  originally  been  black, 
united  to  a  man  who  could  not  appreciate  but,  from  exposure  to  wind  and  weather, 
your  worth,  I  from  a  fatal,  misplaced  pas-  had  become  a  kind  of  ambiguous  brown. — 
sion.  We  are  now  both  free  ;  you  from  a  It  was  buttoned  to  the  topmost  button,  as  if 
chain  which  was  forced  upon  you,  I  from  a  to  disguise  the  absence  of  a  waistcoat  ;  his 
delirium — a  dream!  We  both  require  the  trousers,  of  the  coarsest  material,  were  so 
repose  of  a  sincere,  tranquil  affection.  Will  short,  as  to  leave  a  considerable  distance 
you  be  mine  ?”  between  their  nether  extremities  and  his 

She  did  not  then  reply  ;  but  two  months  shoes,  or  rather  sabots,  for  this  part  of  his 
afterwards  their  marriage  was  celebrated  at  costume  was  made  not  of  leather  but  of 
tVie  chateau.  The  year  following  their  un-  wood,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  French  pea- 
ion  was  passed  in  the  country.  The  death  santry  and  individuals  of  the  very  poorest 
of  the  mother  of  Alfred,  which  took  place  class  in  Paris.  M’ith  ail  these  indubitable 
during  that  period,  seemed  to  increase  their  marks  of  extreme  poverty,  there  was  a  some- 
affection  for  each  other.  thing  in  his  aspect  which  created  a  liking, 

Tliey  returned  to  town  about  the  begin-  and  even  commanded  respect.  Though 
ning  of  the  winter.  De  Monville  resumed  somewhat  bent  by  age,  he  was  tall  and  un- 
his  avocations,  but  sought  in  study,  rather  couthly  massive  of  frame,  and  the  broad  Ger- 
than  in  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  and  luxu-  man  cast  of  his  plain  features  bore  an  im- 
ry,  a  diversion  to  the  melancholy  which  still  press  of  extreme  simplicity  and  a  kindliness 
hung  over  him,  and  which  now'  seemed  to  of  heart  w  hich  not  all  the  marks  of  pinching 
have  become  a  part  of  his  character.  Du-  want  and  privation,  too  visible  in  every  lin- 
ring  their  long  absence,  his  friend  M.  St.  eament,  could  change  or  conceal. 

George  had  contracted  other  intimacies  and  As  the  door  w’as  opened,  this  strange-look- 
visited  him  but  seldom,  and  when  he  did,  ing  figure  stopped  at  the  threshold  to  make 
carefully  abstained,  by  the  advice  of  Mad-  an  awkward,  over-polite  bow  ;  a  manifest;. - 
ame  de  Monville,  from  all  allusion  to  the  tion  of  respect  which  he  thrice  repeated,  ad- 
past.  vancing  a  step  at  each  salutation,  with  aso- 

In  addition  to  his  usual  occupations,  Al-  lemnity  so  ludicrous  that  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
fred  had  his  family  papers  to  regulate,  to  dame  de  Monville  had  considerable  difficul- 
examine  title-deeds,  and  copy  a  number  of  ty  in  restraining  a  burst  of  laughter.  When 
letters  and  other  papers.  He  had  requested  the  poor  man  had  concluded  this  ceremony, 
a  friend  to  recommend  him  a  person  to  he  raised  his  eyes  and  cast  a  bashful,  hum- 
whom  he  could  intrust  this  copying,  and  ble  look  around  the  room.  Suddenly  his 
this  brings  us  to  the  point  of  time  described  features  assumed  an  expression  of  extreme 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter.  j  surprise,  and  he  remained  with  his  mouth 


since  you  sometimes  thought  of  me,  why 
did  you  not  come  to  see  me  ?  You  would 
have  been  always  welcome.” 

”  I  was,  perhaps,  wrong ;  but  you  who 
have  been  always  rich  know  but  one  side 
of  charity.  It  is  easy  to  give,  but  it  is  dif- 
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open,  gazing  bewilderedly  upon  De  Mon-  since  you  sometimes  thought  of  me,  why 
ville,  who, to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  did  you  not  come  to  see  me?  You  would 
wife,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  animation  un-  have  been  always  welcome.” 
usual  with  him, —  “  I  was,  perhaps,  wrong  ;  but  you  who 

“  What!  my  old  friend,  Reinsberg?”  have  been  always  rich  know  but  one  side 
“  M.  de  Monville,’  said  the  old  man,  of  charity.  It  is  easy  to  give,  but  it  is  dif- 
how  kind  of  you  to  remember  me!  not  to  ficuli  to  beg.” 
forget  the  professor  who  taught  you  the  ru-  “  Well,  at  all  events,  I  thank  the  chance 
diments  of  an  art  now  despised,  and  of  that  has  again  brought  us  together.  There 
which  I  am,  1  fear,  the  last  representative  !”  is  something  here  to  employ  you  for  a  few 
De  Monville  here  introduced  the  old  man  weeks,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  set  my 
in  form  to  his  wife,  as  having  been  profes-  own  price  upon  your  work.” 
sor  of  writing  at  the  College  Charlemagne  “We  must  fix  a  fair  price,  sir,  and  the 
when  he  was  a  pupil.  The  cordiality  of  his  little  talent  I  have  remaining  is  at  your 
reception  put  the  old  man  quite  at  his  ease,  service.” 


“  It  was  very  different,”  said  ho,  “  at  the 
time  I  gave  you  your  lessons,  now  more  than 
eighteen  years  ago.  I  beg  pardon,  madam. 
If  I  speak  so  freely  before  you,  but  I  grow 
young  when  I  think  of  bygone  times.  Do 
not,  I  entreat,  pay  attention  to  my  wardrobe. 


service. 

“  You  live  in  our  neighborhood  ?” 

“  I  occupy  a  small  room  in  the  Rue  St. 
Remain,  No.  4.” 

Reinsberg  did  not  perceive  that  his  an¬ 
swer  startled  both  De  Monville  and  his 
wife.  A  short  silence  ensued,  during  which 


I  have  brushed  and  cleaned  these  poor  ha-  they  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air  of 
biliments  as  well  as  possible  ;  but  they  are  constraint. 


very,  very  old,  and  miserable.  I  was  asham¬ 
ed  to  knock  when  I  saw  this  rich  hotel ;  and 
probably  if  you  had  not  accidentally  been 


“  Come,  sir,”  said  the  old  man,  “ 
am  I  to  do  for  you  ?” 

De  Monville  placed  before  him 


here,  your  servants  would  not  have  admitted  packet  of  papers  he  wished  him  to  copy  ; 
me,  but  turned  me  from  the  door  for  a  beg-  and  the  old  man  was  about  to  depart,  but 


gar.  This  thought  made  me  timid,  and  I 
fear  you  must  have  thought  me  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  presenting  myself  as  I  did.  Such, 
madam,  is  poverty,  humiliating  both  to  mind 


Alfred  detained  him.  Afraid  to  interro¬ 
gate  him  openly,  the  words,  “  Rue  St.  Ro- 
main.  No.  4,”  rang  in  his  ears.  If  his 
wife  liad  not  been  present,  he  would  have 


and  body ;  for  I  once  knew  how  to  enter  a  questioned  him  at  once  on  the  subject 
room  in  a  proper  manner,  and  have  often  nearest  to  his  heart. 


scolded  and  punished  young  ladies  as  rich 
and  as  charming  as  yourself.” 

Mailamc  de  Monville  smiled  with  such 
kind  affability,  that  the  poor  professor  fell 
quite  at  home. 

“  Indeed,”  said  he  to  Do  Monville,  “  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you!” 

“  And  I  also,”  said  De  Monville,  shak¬ 
ing  the  old  man  kindly  by  the  hand. 

“  Come,  you  are  still  the  same, — kind, 
and  without  pride  ;  you  set  me  so  much  at 


“  And  what  have  you  been  doing  these 
many  years  ?”  inquired  De  Monville. 

“  Something  that  ill-suited  me.  I  lost 
my  situation  as  a  writing-master  in  a  school, 
and  my  pupils  fell  ofl’,  not  because  I  was 
unable  to  teach,  but  because  a  new  style  of 
tuition  had  come  into  fashion,  by  w  hich  the 
entire  art  of  calligraphy  was  taught  in  a 
dozen  lessons.  What  could  I  do?  I  was 
forced  to  take  a  little  shop,  or,  more  truly, 
a  stall,  and  became  a  public  letter-writer. 


ease  that  I  will  ask  permission  to  sit  down  The  trade  was,  perhaps,  more  profitable 
at  the  fire  while  you  explain  what  I  can  do  than  that  I  had  lost;  but  it  made  me  a  kind 
to  be  useful  to  you.  It  is  long  since  I  saw’  of  accomplice  in  so  many  intrigues  and  so 
any  fire  in  my  own  room,  save  that  of  a  much  wickedness  that  1  became  disgust- 
candle,  and  I  go  to  bed  often  with  the  sun.”  ed  with  it.  More  than  once  1  thought  of 
He  drew  an  arm-chair  towards  the  chim-  giving  it  up  ;  and  a  circumstance  which,  in 
ney,  sat  down,  stretched  out  his  legs,  spite  of  me,  troubled  my  conscience, — a 
placed  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  and  held  letter  T  had  been  weak  enough  to  copy  for 
his  wrinkled  hands  to  the  fire.  a  miserable  reward,  made  me  at  length 

Dc  Monville,  who  found  his  old  professor  finally  aliandon  it.” 
as  simple  and  good-natured  as  formerly,  “  A  letter  ?”  said  De  Monville,  with 
looked  at  him  with  complacency.  {seeming  indifference. 

“I  see,  my  poor  old  friend,”  said  he,j  “  Yes,  an  anonymous  letter,  which  con- 
“  Fortune  has  not  been  kind  to  you;  bulltained  a  most  serious  accusation.  1  must 
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tell  you,  I  always  held  in  contempt  accusa¬ 
tions  that  the  authors  were  ashamed  to 
sign.  My  opinion  through  life  has  been, 
that  truth  can  show  itself  barefaced  any 
where.  Don’t  you  think  so,  sir  ?” 

“  I  do,”  said  De  Monville,  so  much 
taken  up  by  the  old  man’s  discourse  that 
he  did  not  look  at  his  wife,  who  had  become 
of  a  deathlike  paleness.  “  But  how  could 
this  letter  affect  you  so  much  as  to  induce 
you  to  give  up  your  business  ?” 

“  Because  it  might  have  injured,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  the  death  of,  an  innocent 
person  :  it  might  also,  it  is  true,  have  en¬ 
lightened  anotlier  and  unmasked  the  black¬ 
est  perfidy.” 

“  And  why,”  observed  Madame  de  Mon¬ 
ville,  in  a  calm  voice,  but  not  free  from  a 
certain  tremulousness, — “  why,  for  your 
own  tranquillity,  not  believe  the  second  sup¬ 
position  as  probable  as  the  first?” 

The  poor  professor  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  sighed. 

“Once  I  could  have  done  so,  madam, 
but  now - ” 

“  Now  !”  repeated  De  Monville. 

“  Now  I  cannot,”  said  Reinsberg,  sadly. 
“  It  was  a  presentiment,  too  soon,  too  fatal¬ 
ly  realized !” 

“  Of  whom  did  the  letter  speak  ?”  asked 
De  Monville. 

“  Of  a  young  woman.” 

“  And  to  whom  was  it  directed  ?” 

“  That  1  never  knew.  It  was  a  boy  who 
brought  it  me  to  be  copied,  and  he  had  or¬ 
ders  to  have  the  direction  written  by  another 
person  ;  nor  w'ould  he  inform  me  whether 
he  had  received  his  directions  from  a  man 
or  woman.  Such  mystery  made  me  un¬ 
easy  ;  tlie  singular  precautions  taken  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  so  strange  and  sinister  tliat  1 
had  a  superstitious  foreboding  of  evil  to 
spring  from  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
1  had  felt  my  apprehensions  excited  by 
such  letters,  but  never  to  such  an  extent. 
The  more  1  reflected  the  more  convinced  I 
became  that  I  had  made  myself  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  evil  to  the  innocent  by  this  deed. 
So  I  closed  my  shop  and  took  up  my  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rue  St.  Romain.  The  first  tw'o 
nights  I  passed  in  my  new  habitation  were 
calm  and  silent;  but,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third,  1  heard  stifled  moans  as  of  a  per¬ 
son  in  extreme  suffering.  The  next  day  I 
was  informed  that  the  apartment  oj)po!site 
mine  was  occupied  by  a  young  woman, 
whose  life  was  despaired  of. 

“  A  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  one 
afternoon,  as  1  returned  home  was  sur¬ 


prised  to  see  her  door  standing  wide  open. 
I  looked  in — no  one  in  the  first  room  ;  I 
called — no  answer  ;  the  silence  was  alarm¬ 
ing.  I  entered  the  inner  room,  and  there 
I  saw,  stretched  on  a  bed,  the  pallid,  inan¬ 
imate  form  of  a  once  beautiful  young  wo¬ 
man.  1  replaced  her  poor  head,  which  had 
fallen  off  the  bed,  upon  her  pillow  ;  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  bottle  of  salts,  which  stood 
on  the  chimney,  after  some  time  restored 
her  to  consciousness.  I  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  her  servant  had  left  her  that  very  day. 
Without  inquiring  into  her  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources,  I  hired  a  nurse.  She  had,  for¬ 
tunately,  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mademoiselle  Chatenay,  for  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  her  name - ” 

De  Monville  rose  with  a  convulsive  start, 
and  Reinsberg,  interrupting  himself,  saw 
him  pale  as  ashes,  his  face  bathed  in 
tears :  he  looked  at  Madame  de  Monville, 
despair  seemed  written  upon  every  feature. 
Her  husband  approached  her  ;  he  took  her 
hand  and  said, — 

“  Matilda,  these  tears,  which  flow  in 
spite  of  myself,  are  an  offence  to  your  love. 
1  feel  it ;  pray  leave  the  room,  and  forgive 
me  !” 

She  looked  down,  and  replied  in  a  low 
voice,  but  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  an¬ 
guish,  as  she  withdrew, — 

“  1  knew  you  still  loved  her  ?” 

Reinsberg  had  risen  also,  he  was  con¬ 
founded,  and  when  he  saw  himself  alone 
with  De  Monville,  he  scarcely  knew 
wliether  he  oiiffht  to  go  on  or  not;  but 
Alfred,  delivered  from  the  restraint  he  had 
until  then  imposed  on  himself,  seized  his 
arm  with  frantic  eagerness,  and  exclaimed, 

“  Is  she  dead  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

De  Monville  sank  on  a  chair,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  successfully  endeavored  to  sup¬ 
press  his  feelings,  but  the  effort  was  beyond 
his  strength;  and  his  whole  frame  became 
shaken  by  an  agony  of  grief.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  rose,  and,  pressing  the  hand  of 
Reinsberg, — 

“  Excuse  this  weakness,  my  old  friend,” 
said  he. 

The  old  professor  wiped  his  eyes,  but  he 
spoke  not. 

“  And  she  was  calumniated?”  said 
Alfred. 

“  She  was.” 

“  Who  told  you  so?” 

“  Herself.  The  proofs  of  her  innocence 
are  undeniable.” 
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“  What  proofs  ?  Explain — tell  me  all 

you  know  !” 

“  Her  sufferings  were  long  protracted,” 


this  ring  had  been  stolen  by  her  old  servant, 
a  woman  named  Marian,  who  had  been 
bribed  to  purloin  it  from  her  desk.  'I'he 


said  the  old  man,  “  and  I  passed  whole  days  day  1  first  saw  poor  L(  ui-^a,  this  wretched 
and  nights  by  her  bedside.  1  tended  her  woman,  stung  by  renu  rse,  had  suddenly 
as  a  father,  and  gained  her  entire  confi-j  left  her,  but  had  left  behind  her  a  written 
dence;  she  told  me  her  miserable  story ;  i  account  of  her  crime,  without,  however, 
that  the  day  beforethat  fixed  for  her  marriage,  j  naming  the  person  who  had  bribed  her. 


her  lover  came  to  her  residence  excited  to  She  had  laid  this  letter  on  the  bed  of  her 
madness  by  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  dying  mistress  during  her  sleep,  not  daring 
she  was  accused  of  infidelity  to  him.  She  to  confess  it  herself,  and  supplicated  her 
showed  it  to  me.  Judge  of  my  feelings  pardon.  Louisa  fainted  on  reading  the  let- 
when  I  recognized  my  own  writing!  It  ter,  and  then  it  was  1  first  entered  her  room, 
was  the  letter  about  which  I  had  felt  such  j  as  1  have  told  you.” 

an  ominous  presentiment.  I  besought  her  j  “  Enough,  enough  !’  said  De  Monville- 
— for,  as  1  had  involuntarily  injured  her,  I  {  “  Ii  yvas  I  w’ho  received  that  anonymous  let- 
wished  to  reprdr  the  wrong  I  had  done  her  1 10|-^  j  who  murdered  the  unfortunate  Louisa! 
— to  tell  me  the  name  ot  the  person  to  3m  ^y|,o  ^an  have  formed  such  an  infer- 
whom  the  infamous  calumny  had  been  writ-  nal  plot  ?  Had  my  poor  lost  angel  no  sus- 
ten,  that  I  might  acquaint  him  with  his  er-  picion  ?” 

ror.  She  w’as  inflexible.  ‘  It  is  loo  late  “  mentioned  no  one,  but  she  spoke 
now,’  said  she,  laying  her  white  thin  hand  ^le  sometimes  of  a  friend  of  her  intend- 
upon  her  bosom,  ‘  death  is  already  here,  ed  husband’s  family.” 

Why  importune  him  ?  Let  him  forget  me,  “  gt.  George  I  Ah  I  he  it  was,  with- 
ihough  it  is  cruel  to  be  thus  forgotten.  I  out  a  doubt!  my  mother’s  confidant.  Could 
still  love  him  so  tenderly,  that  it  would  be  ihey  have  plotted  together?  Oh,  no,  no! 
yet  more  cruel  for  me  to  know  I  had  ufllict-  j  niother  could  not — would  not !  No,  he 
ed  him  with  unavailing  regrets.  i  acted  alone.  1  remember  his  opinions  on 

agony  w' as  long,  and  she  bore  her  suffer- j  the  guljjecl/j 


ings  with  a  resignation  more  like  that  of  a  “  jf  were  more  calm,”  said  Reins- 
heavenly  spirit  than  a  poor  being  of  human  berg,  “  1  would  give  you  the  proof  you  re¬ 
clay.  One  evening  the  nurse  and  I  were  quire— the  original  of  the  letter.” 
sealed  near  her.  She  saw  my  tears,  for  I  “  Have  you*got  it  still  ?” 

had  began  to  love  her  as  my  own  child,  and  “  Yes,  I  kept  it :  J  have  it  at  h 

the  flour  of  separation  w«is  visibly  at  hand.  Hrini^  it  me  to-morrow-^— nay 


“  Yes,  1  kept  it :  J  have  it  at  home.” 

“  Bring  it  me  to-morrow — nay,  this  even- 


Nay,’  said  she,  in  her  low  angelic  voice,  [  ing — this  very  moment — 1  must  have  it. 
do  not  weep,  my  last,  my  only  friend,  but  Let  us  go  for  it  at  once  !” 


rejoice,  for  your  poor  Louisa’s  sorrows  and 
sufferings  are  at  an  end.’  My  hand  was 
in  hers,  I  felt  a  faint  pressure,  and  all  was 
over !” 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  feelings 
with  which  De  Monville  listened  to  the  old 
man’s  tale.  For  some  lime  after  he  had 


j  When  the  old  professor  saw  the  eager¬ 
ness  and  the  sinister  expression  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  lighted  up  the  features  of  De 
Monville,  he  repented  having  owned  that 
he  had  the  letter  still  in  his  possession. 

“  We  could  not  find  it  now.  1  must 


closed  his  mournful  narrative,  he  remained  search  for  it,  said  he.  ‘  Perhaps  1  have 
gazing  silently  on  the  ground.  At  length,  Besides,  1  will  not  give  it  you 

suddenly  starting  to  his  feet,  as  if  his  last  1  know  what  you  intend  to  do  with  it. 
refuge  lay  in  doubt,  he  approached  Reins-  vvant  a  proof,  that  s  all,  replied  De 

bertT.  xMonville,  with  apparent  calmness. 

“  You  say  she  was  calumniated,  but  the  Very  well,  1  now  take  my  leave,  and 
proof?— Where  is  the  proof?”  to-morrow,  if  1  find  it,  as 

“  Listen,”  said  the  old  professor.  “It  ^  f^ust  I  shall, 
appears  that  she  had  satisfactorily  explain-  It  was  dark.  Reinsberg  took  leave  of 
ed  the  visit  of  a  person  mentioned  in  the  his  friend,  and  returned  to  iiis  humble 
anonymous  letter.  The  circumstance  which  home.  He  was  now  ise  embarrassed  about 
occasioned  the  rupture  was  the  abstraction  giving  him  the  letter  he  desired.  He  had 
of  a  ring.  This  ring  she  was  accused  of  merely  thought  it  prudent  to  take  some  pre¬ 
having  given  to  her  pretended  lover,  and  she  cautions  respecting  the  use  he  intended  to 
was  unable  to  account  for  its  loss.  Now  make  of  it,  and  the  assumed  calmness  of 
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Alfred  had  completely  satisfied  his  more 
than  pacific  nature. 

De  Monville  did  not  think  his  old  friend 
quite  so  simple-minded  as  he  really  was  ;  for 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  said  to  himself, 
“  He  will  not  bring  it  me  ;  but  I  do  not 
want  it.” 

An  hour  afterwards  a  servant  was  des¬ 
patched  to  carry  three  letters  ;  two  were  di¬ 
rected  to  a  couple  of  De  Monville’s  friends, 
the  third  was  to  M.  St.  George. 

CHAPTER  V. - THE  UNEXPECTED  VISIT. 

Scarcely  had  ten  minutes  elapsed  after 
Reinsberg’s  return  home  when  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  low  tap  at  his  door.  As  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  looking  over  his  old  pa¬ 
pers  to  find  the  manuscript  he  had  promised 
Alfred  for  the  next  morning,  he  did  not 
answer  the  summons.  Indeed,  as  he  ex¬ 
pected  no  visit  and  had  heard  no  one  ascend 
the  narrow  staircase,  he  concluded  the  noise 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  window 
left  open,  and  agitated  by  the  wind.  He, 
therefore,  quietly  continued  his  search.  In 
a  few  seconds  his  attention  was  again  drawn 
to  the  sound  of  somebody  groping  at  his 
door,  evidently  feeling  for  a  bell-rope.  Alas ! 
a  bell  was  an  article  of  household  luxury 
long  unknown  among  Reinsberg’s  domestic 
chattels.  Soon  after  the  visitor  gave  an 
audible  knock. 

“Who’s  there?  What  do  you  want  ?” 
said  the  professor. 

The  stranger  returned  no  answer,  but 
knocked  again. 

“  Come  to-morrow,”  said  the  old  man. 
“  Come  back  to-morrow  ;  1  am  in  bed,  and 
have  no  light.” 

Unfortunately,  the  light  was  seen  through 
the  chinks  of  the  door,  and  contradicted  his 
assertion. 

“  Open  !  pray  open  !”  said  a  gentle,  timid 
voice.  “  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  Do 
you  not  recognize  me  ?” 

Reinsberg  opened  the  door.  A  female 
covered  with  a  veil  entered  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  She  appeared  a  prey  to  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  She  removed  her  veil  to 
breathe  more  freely,  and  the  old  professor 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  (»n  see¬ 
ing  the  alteration  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
in  the  features  of  Madame  de  Monville. 

“  Shut  the  door,”  said  she. 

Before  he  did  so,  Reinsberg  looked  down 
the  staircase. 

“  You  are  alone,  ma’am  !” 

“  Nobody  knows,  or  is  to  know,  I  am 
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here.  If  ever  you  should  be  interrogated 
on  the  subject,  swear  you  will  not  betray 
me.” 

“  Madam,”  replied  the  professor,  whose 
surprise  was  increased  by  the  excited  man¬ 
ner  of  his  visitor,  “I  do  not  like  to  bind 
myself  by  an  oath,  tvhich  it  is  sometimes 
both  difficult  and  painful  to  keep.  Be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  the  motive  of  your 
visit.” 

“  I  conceive  your  pru<lence,  but  fear 
nothing.  The  discretion  I  require  is  far 
more  necessary  for  me  than  for  you.” 

She  looked  around  the  room,  and,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  seconds,  added,  “  We  must 
speak  low,  must  we  not?  Our  conversation 
can  be  heard  in  the  next  room  ?” 

“  Y"es,  madam,  it  was  in  this  room  I  over¬ 
heard,  without  listening,  the  moanings  of 
the  unfortunate  Louisa.  You  had  left  the 
room,  madam,  when  I  terminated  the  sad 
recital.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  she,  in  a  brief, 
agitated  voice,  “  this  Louisa  is  dead  :  I  know 
that.” 

“  Ah,  your  husband  has  had  time  to  re¬ 
late  it  you  since  I  left!” 

“  I  have  not  seen  him.” 

“  Is  he  aware  of  your  being  here  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  But,  madam,  should  he  remark  your 
absence  this  evening?” 
i  “  This  evening  1  oh,  he’ll  not  think  of 
inquiring  about  me  this  evening!  I  am 
far  enough  from  his  thoughts.” 

Notwithstanding  his  want  of  penetration 

and  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  passions, 

Reinsberg  began  to  guess  the  secret  pain 

which  had  so  altered  the  charming  fea- 
•  •  •  ® 

tures  of  his  visitor,  and  given  them  such 

an  air  of  wildness.  He  remembered  the 

tears  De  Monville  had  striven  in  vain  to 

conceal  from  her,  the  words  he  used  when 

he  prayed  her  to  withdraw.  He  saw  that 

jealousy  had  stung  her  to  the  heart.  Still 

he  could  not  discover  the  motive  of  her  visit 

to  him.  She  motioned  him  to  take  a  seat 

at  her  side. 

“  You  have  kept  tlie  copy  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  letter  ?” 

Reinsberg  looked  at  lier  with  surprise, 
not  clearly  understanding  whether  she  in¬ 
terrogated  or  affirmed  a  fact  she  was  cer- 
tain  of. 

“  You  have  kept  it.  You  are  to  give  it 
to-morrow  to  my  husband.  Do  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  deny  it.  I  w’as  in  the  next  room, 
and  overheard  all  you  said.  You  must  give 
me  the  copy  of  that  letter.” 
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I  have  promised  it,  madam,  to  your 
husliaiid." 

"  'I'o  him  or  to  me,  what  docs  it  signi¬ 
fy  ?" 

‘‘  If  you  were  here  with  hi.s  consent." 

“  You  will  tell  hiiM  you  have  mislaid  it, 
and  lie  will  hclieve  you  without  hesitation. 

You  told  him  you  were  not  quite  certain  of 
finding  it."  her  as  I  did,  madam,  had  you  heard  her 

‘‘  1  greatly  fear  I  spoke  tlie  truth."  protest  her  inm»cence,  you  would  not  now  re- 

‘‘No;  you  first  declared  you  lia<l  it  in  quire  this  undeniahle  jiroof  to  be  convinced 
your  pos>cssioii,  and  i  .‘^ee  you  have  al-  of  it.  I>ut  pardon,  madam,  I  am  again  af- 
ready  begun  to  look  for  it.  1  must  have  dieting  you,  and  forget  what  I  did  not  know 
the  copy  of  this  letter!"  said  she  with  till  now  ,  that  love  is  jealous  even  of  the  grave, 
energy,  increasing  to  wildness.  "  (live  it  |  You  tremble  lest  the  memory  of  one  he 
me — sell  it  me  !  Set  on  it  what  price  you  |  formerly  loved  should  rob  you  of  a  part  of 
will.  I  must  have  it.  You  arc  poor,  and  |  his  tenderness.  I  shall  ever,  madam,  re- 
I  can  make  you  rich  !"  proach  myself  with  having  occasioned  you 

'I'hough  she  sp«)ke  with  such  rapidity  this  ilistress.  lUit  how  can  tlie  possession 

that  lleiiisberg  could  not  interrupt  her,  she  of  this  letter  restore  ye-u  to  hapj)iuess  ? 

had  o|)encd  her  reticule.  What  can  make  you  desire  it  so  ardently 

“  'I'ake  this,"  continued  she  ;  “  here  arc  as  to  be  ready  to  juirchase  it  at  the  price  of 
four  bank-notes  <»l  UJdO  francs  each!"  See-  your  whole  fortune?" 

ing  the  |>oor  professor’s  look  of  bewildere*!  Whctlu  r  .Matilda  had  no  satisfactory  an- 
astonishment,  s!ie  took  it  for  sordid  hesita-  svver  to  give  to  this  (juestion,  or  was  too 
tion.  “  It  is  not  enoujh,  1  know  it  is  n«>i.  much  agitated  to  reply,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
1  had  no  nn^re  in  my  »!esk.  I>ut  you  shall  she  remained  siletit. 
have  whatever  you  desire  ;  triple  this  sum,  Ileinsbcrg  continued, — 

20, (KM)  fr.incs,  if  you  demand  it — my  w  hole  "  Wlien  1  found  iM.  dc  IMonvillc  so  de- 
fiiitune.  liesides,  here  are  my  jewels,  termined  on  having  this  letter,  1  was  afraid 
Look,  take  them  !"  he  might  ktiow  the  wilting,  and  that  it 

Her  features,  lately  so  pale,  w’erc  now  might  lead  to  a  duel  with  the  author  c  f  it. 
flushed  aiul  animated,  her  r>yes  shone  with  lie  convinced  me  these  apprehensions  were 
unnatural  lustre,  her  hands  with  a  motion  groniHllcss.  Hut  what  mn.-t  I  think  now?" 
so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  imjrercejrlible,  “  Ves,"  exclaimed  Matilda,  seizing  the 
emptied  her  reticule.  A  necklace  of  the  idea  thrown  out  by  the  old  jrrofessor, ‘‘ your 
finest  pearL,  rich  jewellery,  diamonds,  rings,  fricndshi[)  for  him  anticipated  the  danger 
lell  in  a  shower  u|)on  the  table.  my  hive  would  prevent.  I  fear  for  his  life. 

’The  (uror  man  looked  at  her  in  utter  he- j  You  now  understand  why  1  came  here  at 
w’ilderment.  There  lav  befi-re  him  more  this  hour  of  the  night — why  my  coming 
money  than  he  h  id  .seen  throughout  his  must  remain  a  secret.  1  know — no  matter 
whole  life.  And  this  unhoped-for  fortune  how  —  I  know  who  wrote  this  letter;  my 
was  thrown  at  his  feet — all  his  own  ;  he  hu>hand  will  rec<^gnize  the  hand,  he  will 
liad  hut  to  extend  his  hand,  and  it  was  his.  challenge  the  writer,  and  I  shall  lose  him 
But  these  were  not  the  thoughts  which  .i  second  time  through  this  wretched  girl, 
dwell  upon  his  honest  mind.  Between  :  (Jive  me,  then,  the  letter, — let  me  annihi- 
thc  wealth  he  had  never  known  and  the  Mate  this  proof;  and  when  the  fact  is  re¬ 
destitution  which  w'as  abridging  his  oldliiuccd  to  a  mere  suspicion,  when  tlie 
age,  no  idea  of  speculation  rose  even  for  I  writer  can  deny  it  with  security,  I  shall  be 
an  instant;  and  it  wuis  with  tears  in  his  |  happy, — at  least,  delivered  ft  om  all  (ears  for 
eyes,  atid  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  pity,  my  husband's  life.  'The  letter — the  letter! 
that  he  said, —  On  my  kiii'es  1  entreat  you  to  give  it  tnc  !" 

“  How  unhappy  you  must  he,  madam  !”  “  Rise,  madam,"  said  Reitisbcrg,  ‘‘  I  re- 

“  \  es,  I  am  unhappy  ;  but  it  depends  on  gret  too  deeply  what  has  taken  place  not  to 
you  that  I  cease  to  be  so.  You  can  restore  restore  you  to  peace  if  it  be  in  rny  power, 
me  to  rejiose,  to  happiness?  Will  you  ac-  "  . 

cept  my  offi-r  ?" 

‘‘  I  he  recital  of  this  melancholy  event 
has  revived  the  remembrance  of  past  atfec- 
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out  take  liack  your  money  and  your  jewels. 
I  shall  accept  of  not  hing  ;  it  is  a  reparti- 
lion  that  1  owe  you,  not  proof  that  I 
sell.” 


tinns.  1  ought  to  have  perceived  it  and 
interrupter)  luy  story  when  he  requested 
you  to  withdraw.  1  should  not  have  re¬ 
opened  an  ill-closed  wound.  You  must 
jiardon  me,  madam,  for  the  ill  I  have  in¬ 
voluntarily  caused.  1  had  still  present  to 
my  memory  the  death  of  this  poor  girl,  so 
infamously  calumniated.  Had  you  know'ii 
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And  so  saying,  the  noble-minded  old 
man  returned  Madame  de  Moiiville  her 
money  and  jewels.  lie  then  rose  and 
went  to  his  desk,  and  haviiiii  looked  over; 
the  papers  for  a  short  time,  returned 
towards  her.  On  beholding  the  sheet  of 
yellow  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  she 
sprang  forward  and  .seized  it  with  a  con¬ 
vulsive  grasp.  As  she  perused  it,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  of  expression  her  coun¬ 
tenance  exhibited  would  have  been  ill  ex¬ 
plained  to  a  more  penetrating  eye  than  that 
of  Reinsherg  by  the  pleasure  of  preventing 
a  duel :  her  joy  was  a  species  of  delirium. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  stronger  of  the  opposite 
dispositions  combined  in  her  character — a 
contrast  we  have  already  remarked — had 
broken  loose,  and,  disdaining  all  control,  all 
dissimulation,  burst  through  the  wall  of 
iron  which  had  so  long  compressed  it.  Her 
features  seemed  to  have  taken  another 
character.  She  was  no  longer  a  gentle, 
timid,  supplicating  woman,  but  a  lioness. 
And  as  if  her  hands  were  not  suificient,  she 
tore  the  letter  with  lier  teeth,  collected 
every  particle  of  it,  and  burnt  it  piece  by 
piece  at  the  candle.  As  it  consumed,  her 
brilliant  eye  followed  the  progress  of  the 
flame,  as  if  it  had  been  the  suffering  of  an 
expiring  victim.  When  all  was  destroyed, 
she  blew  upon  the  black  ashes,  and  dispersed 
them  with  a  breath. 

“  Nothing  more — nothing  more — not  a 
trace — the  letter  never  exi>ted  !  Saved, 
saved  !”  exclaimed  she  ;  “  I  am  saved  !” 
And  she  laughed,  she  wept,  in  a  breath. 
She  clasped  the  old  man  round  his  neck  be¬ 
fore  be  had  time  to  express  his  surprise  at 
her  frantic  joy. 

“  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  my  hap¬ 
piness,”  said  she.  “  Never,  never  shall  I 
forget  it !  You  have  refused  my  gifts,  but 
come  and  see  me  ;  my  fortune  is  yours,  as 
I  have  already  told  you.  Farewell  ! — it  is 
late.  1  have  your  word.  You  will  be  dis¬ 
creet,  will  you  not?  Farewell — farewell! 
Do  not  come  out,  I  need  no  protector.  My 
only  danger  is  past.” 

She  opened  the  door,  .sprang  to  the  stair¬ 
case,  and,  despite  the  darkness  of  the  place, 
such  was  the  lightness  of  her  tread,  that 
Reinsberg  could  scarcely  hear  her  step. 
The  street-door  closed,  he  turned  to  the 
window,  and  through  the  glass,  dimmed  by 
frost  and  snow,  he  perceived,  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  lamps,  a  slight  female  figure 
turning  the  street-corner. 

The  old  professor  was  some  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  recovered  himself,  and  then  a  thou¬ 


sand  different  ideas  crowded  themselves 
into  his  poor  brain.  An  evil  thought  was 
the  last  he  could  conceive ;  and  if  the 
thoughts  of  his  hopeless  penury  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  intruded  it  seemed  as  if  the  gifts  he 
had  refused  would  have  laid  heavy  on  his 
conscience  had  he  accepted  them. 

He  wrote  to  De  Monville,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter  ; 
that  he  had  kept  it  a  long  time,  but  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence.  He  went  to 
bed,  but  be  could  not  drive  away  the  vague 
forebodings  of  evil  which  haunted  his  mind. 

o 

rilAPTEIl  VI. - EXPLANATION. 

Matilda  returned  home  ;  her  husband  had 
not  inquired  for  her.  The  next  morning  at 
daybreak,  De  Monville  rose  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  which  he  had  been  writing  since  the 
preceding  evening,  after  having  received 
answers  to  the  three  letters  which  he  had 
despatched.  He  read  over  some  letters  and 
sealed  them.  One,  a  very  long  one,  and 
bathed  with  his  tears,  was  directed  to  his 
wife.  Another,  which  covered  several 
sheets  of  paper,  was  to  be  delivered  to 
his  notary,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his 
title-deeds  :  it  contained  his  will.  He  plac¬ 
ed  them  both  in  his  pocket  book  and  left 
the  others  on  the  mantel|)iece.  His  wife’s 
apartment  was  separated  from  his  by  a  small 
room,  the  door  of  which  opened  into  his 
library.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock,  and 
paused  to  listen  :  all  was  calm. 

“  She  is  asleep,”  said  he;  “  I  can  go  out, 
and,  if  Heaven  be  jii.st,  return  without  hav¬ 
ing  disturbed  her  rest.  In  two  hours  it 
will  be  all  over  ;  he  or  I - 1  must  go!” 

He  muffled  hirnsell  up  in  his  cloak,  took 
a  case  of  jiislols  fr<un  the  table,  and  turned 
the  key  gently  in  its  lock.  At  the  same 
instant  the  door  opened  on  the  other  side, 
and  be  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  pale,  haggard,  and  in  a  dress  which 
attested  that  she  had  been  up  all  night. 

De  Monville  drew  back  some  steps.  Ma¬ 
tilda  entered  the  study,  pushed  the  door  to 
with  violence,  and  without  a  word,  without 
asking  or  giving  an  explanation,  with  a 
rapid  and  imperious  gesture,  she  ojiened  his 
mantle,  and  snatched  the  case  of  pistols 
from  her  husband’s  hands. 

“  You  are  going  to  light  a  duel  ?”  said  she. 

De  Monville,  who  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  replied — 

“  I  am  this  morning  to  act  as  a  second  to 
6rie  of  my  friends.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my 
love,  and  let  me  go.” 
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“  You  cannot  deceive  me  ;  you  are  going 
to  fiiilit  a  duel !” 

“  My  dear - ” 

“  No  useless  words,  no  false  oaths  !  You 
are  going  to  fight;  no  one  has  told  me  so, 
but  I  know  it  ” 

“  Fight ! — For  what  ? — With  whom  ?” 

“  With  whom? — with  the  man  who  you 
suppose  wrote  the  anonymous  letter,  and 
whom  you  think  you  know.  Why  ? — to 
revenge  the  death  of  a  woman  you  have  al¬ 
ways  loved,  always  regretted.  I  know  it  to 
be  so.  Does  not  the  heart  feel  its  abandon¬ 
ment  ?  Does  jealousy  require  to  be  warned  ? 
Does  it  want  eyes  ?  Did  [  not  see  you  yes¬ 
terday,  while  the  old  man  was  speaking  to 
you,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  remembrance 
of  your  mistress  ?  You  thought,  indeed,  of 
me — poor,  abandoned  creature! — but  only 
to  tell  me  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  disturb 
your  alHiction  by  my  presence.  And  do 
you  think  that  because  I  retired  I  neither 
saw  your  tears  nor  heard  the  resolution  you 
took  ?  Now  tell  me  again  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  fight  a  duel !” 

“  iMatilda,”  replied  he,  in  a  low,  solemn 
voice,  “  it  has  always  been  my  fate  to  test 
loo  severely  the  inexhaustible  goodness  that 
makes  you  an  angel.  You  alone  were  just 
towards  her  whom  your  title  of  wife  to-day 
makes  you  detest.  When  J  was  sinking 
under  my  grief  for  her  loss,  you  alone  con¬ 
soled  me.  For  two  years  past,  every  day 
lias  witnessed  fresh  proofs  of  your  devoted 
love;  and,  believe  me,  without  the  unfore¬ 
seen  revelation  of  yesterday,  which  has  cast 
me  so  violently  back  upon  the  past,  no 
complaint,  no  regret,  no  sign  of  remem¬ 
brance,  should  ever  have  escaped  my  heart. 
Seek,  then,  my  Matilda,  in  that  virtue  no 
woman  but  your.«elf  possesses,  fortitude 
equal  to  the  trial  of  to-day  1  Yes,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  an  antagonist.  I  no  longer 
endeavor  to  deceive  you.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  love,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  revenge  to  bring  back  to  life  the 
being  I  have  adored  ;  but  the  wretch  ■!>y 
whose  slander  she  perished,  must  rerejive 
the  just  reward  of  his  infamy.  'Fo-day,  to¬ 
morrow,  twenty  years  hence,  as  long  as  my 
arm  can  wield  a  sword,  or  aim  a  pistol  at 
his  heart,  1  shall  seek  satisfavition  and  re¬ 
venge  for  tlie  death  of  poor  Louisa.  I 
wished  to  avoid  you  ;  I  dreaded  your  tears, 
your  reproaches,  your  despair  1  But  my 
last  thoughts  were  for  you.  Here  is  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  you,  in  which  1  bade  you 
farewell.  Receiie  it  now,  since  a  fatal 
chance  has  placed  you  on  my  road.  Do 


not  endeavor  to  detain  me.  It  is  a  repara¬ 
tion  I  owe,  and  in  risking  my  life  I  expiate 
in  some  sort  my  wretched  credulity,  and 
the  error  I  should  have  been  the  first  to 
disbelieve.” 

Matilda  stood  before  him  dumb,  motion¬ 
less,  her  hands  joined  ;  but  when  she  saw 
him  preparing  to  depart,  she  seized  him 
violently  by  the  arm. 

‘‘  What  I”  cried  she,  with  an  accent  of 
concentrated  rage,  ”  1  must  be  again  re- 
signed  !  patience,  for  ever  patience  !  An¬ 
other  can  know  the  passion,  feel  and  awak¬ 
en  a  heart  to  love  ;  but  my  lot  is  ever  the 
coldness  and  the  insensibility  of  the  marble  ! 
No,  no;  it  shall  not  be  thus.  You  ask  too 
much  ;  you  ask  for  one  act  of  virtue  more. 

I  ask  of  Heaven  but  to  preserve  my  reason, 
which  I  feel  ready  to  abandon  me,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fatal  secret  of  my  heart  ascending 
to  my  lips ;  that  my  voice  may  expire,  be¬ 
fore,  in  my  madness,  I  reveal  the  terrible 
truth  1” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  De 
Monville,  alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
impressed  wMth  a  vague  foreboding  of  some¬ 
thing  horrible,  ”  What  does  this  folly  im¬ 
ply  ?” 

“  Must  1  again  explain  why  I  suffer  ? 
Can  you  deceive  me  ?  Was  this  woman, 
then,  so  very  beautiful  ?  She  must  have 
been  so,  since  even  the  recollection  of  her 
is  stronger  than  my  love.'  Tell  me  how 
could  she  have  loved  'ou  with  a  passion 
deeper  than  mine?”  Here  Matilda  threw 
herself  madly  upon  her  knees  before  him. 
“  Promise  me,”  .«‘tid  she,  ”  that  you  will 
not  go — that  vt'**  will  forget  this  woman — 
for  my  sake — >dr  me,  a  bewildered,  wretch¬ 
ed  supplian*  at  your  feet  I” 

Di.“  Mtviville  was  moved,  but  not  shaken. 
He  felt  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and  knew 
how  violeiit  must  be  her  grief  to  dictate 
sucii  passionate  and  incoherent  language. 
f»ut  her  words  fell  upon  liis  ear  more  than 
upon  his  heart.  Since  the  eve,  his  whole 
thoughts,  his  whole  soul,  were  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Louisa.  He  di.sengaged 
himself  and  advanced  tow-ards  the  door. 

Matilda  rose  precipitately,  and  gazed  on 
him  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  be  certain  he 
was  going  to  quit  her. 

“And  so,”  said  she,  “you  leave  me! 
All  1  have  said  to  detain  you  is  vain.  You 
mean  to  go?” 

“  I  must.” 

“  And  return  here  avenged  or  dead?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  leave  me  during  your  absence 
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to  iny  solitude  and  despair!  In  the  pres-  M.  Preville.  I  was  jealous.  With  gold  I 
ence  of  yonr  adversary  no  ihonghl  of  m<‘  hoiighl  all  the  secrets  1  wanted  to  know. — 
will  make  your  heart  heat  <|!iickcr  or  your  1  it  was  who  wrote  the  letter,  and  took 
liand  less  steady.  And  v\hat  awaits  me?  every  precaution  related  hy  the  old  profes- 
You  will  return  to  dcph»rc  her  loss,  or  he  sor.  Yesterday  evening  I  went  to  his  lodg- 
hroughi  hack  a  corpse — perhaps,  a  dying  ing,  ohtained  the  paper  written  in  iny  own 
man,  whose  last  accents  I  shall  hear  rejteat-  hand,  and  destriiycd  it.  I  hrihed  Marian, 
inw  the  name  of  L«ntisa.  Oh  on  such  terms  and  she  stole  the  ring  which  was  to  serve 
1  would  rather,  a  thousand  times  rather,  see  as  a  proof  against  her  mistress.  1  did  all 
you  dead  at  my  feet  !  Alfred,  Alfred,  you  this,  and  it  .seems  to  me  a  dream  ;  1  can 
cannot  know  the  agony  you  cause  me  1  Yon  scarcely  believe  it  myself.  1  cannot  even 
cannot  know  that  you  are  driving  me  to  think  1  have  revealed  my  dreadful  secret  to 
madness!  But,”  she  exclaimed,  with  sud-  you.  Alas  !  my  reason  wanders.  But  why 
den  vehemence,  and  placing  herself  hefore  have  1  spoken  ?  Because  yonr  life  was  in 
the  door,  “  you  shall  not  go — you  shall  not  datiger — because  1  desired  to  save  you!” 


fight!  Who  is  your  antagonist  ?  St.  George, 
is  it  not?” 

“  Who  else  can  it  he  ?” 

“  And  if  he  refuse  ?” 

“lie  will  not  refuse.  1  have  received  his 
answer.” 

“  But  if  he  deny  having  written  the  letter, 
what  will  you  then  do?” 

“  1  will  brand  him  as  a  coward.  I  will 
collar  him  witlione  hand,  and  strike  liiin  to 
the  earth  with  the  oilier.” 


“  It  was,  theti,  to  y<Hi  her  servant  de¬ 
livered  the  ring?”  said  De  Monville,  with  a 
look  of  indescribable  fury.  “Give  it  me!’ 

“It  is  no  longer  iti  my  possession — I 
have  not  got  it  Your  lot>ks  terrify  me — 
yonr  voice  makes  me  tremble!  Have  you 
no  pity  for  me  ?” 

“  Had  you  any  for  her  I” 

“  Her,  always  her  1” 

“  Do  you  forget  she  is  dead — that  you 


“And  then  he  will  light,  and  you  will  |  are  her  assassin  ?  Pity  for  you  !”  said  he, 


perish  !  Hear  me  1”  said  she,  approaching  with  a  (righitul  laugh  ; 
liim,  and  speaking  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  never  !” 
whisper,  “  ii  was  not  he  who  wrote  the  let-  “  And  have  I  not  stifiei 
ter.”  Sheen  iealous?  Am  1  not 


-never. 


“  And  have  I  not  snfiered  ?  Have  I  not 
been  jealous?  Am  1  not  still  so?  Did  I 


“  Who  then  ?”  asked  De  iMonvillc,  with  a  not  suHer  when,  victim  to  a  passion  which 


fearful  apprehensioM  of  the  truth. 
“One  whom  yon  caimot  strike. 


has  made  me  the  wretch  I  am,  I  .^saw  you 
(lay  after  day  leave  the  house  to  visit  her? 


who  caimot,  will  not  you  expose  yonr !  Did  I  not  devour  my  tears  in  silence? — 
life.  One  who,  on  her  knees,  again  beseech- 1  Calm  and  insensible  to  all  appearance,  did 
es  yon  to  remain  :  whom  her  love  for  yon  •  not  my  heart  heat  with  joy  even  at  the 
alone  has  rendered  criminal;  whose  love  j  sound  of  your  footsteps?  Did  I  not  trem- 
for  you  now  betrays  her.  ll  w:^  1.”  i  |)i(.  ^vith  rapture  at  the  tone  of  yotir  voice, 

At  this  friglillul  revelation,  tlip  features  j  or  when  your  hand  touched  mine  ?  And 
of  De  Monville  assumed  a  ghastly  li<ie  ;  he  i  what  has  been  my  lot  for  the  last  two  years? 
laid  his  band  on  the  chimney  to  suj^port  I  During  the  day,  stiF.,  siik  alone  occupied 
himself,  but  speedily  recovered.  I  voiir  ihoiiglits.  At  night,  in  your  dreams, 

“  You  ! — yon!”  repealed  he,  after  an  in-'  her  name  alone  was  on  your  lips.  Did  I 
terval  of  terrible  silence.  |  ever  complain?  And  to-day,  when  tlie  fear 

“  Y^es,  1!”  said  site,  endeavoring  to  ;  ot  h)sing  you  has  driven  me  to  madness, 
take  bis  bands  :  but  be  shuddered  at  her  ,  and  forced  me  to  speak,  yon  cast  me  from 
touch,  and  cast  her  \iolentIy  Irom  liim.  |  y‘^*i  'Vf.lidul  pity!  YOnr  eyes  have  inU  a 
He  haoked  earnestly  upon  her,  and  in  an  'tear  lor  luy  agonies,  your  heart  not  an  ex¬ 
instant,  as  it  wf*re,  all  was  explained;  bis  j  ense  lor  my  guilt — jiuilt  occasioned  by 
mind  lathomed  the  deptlis  ol  that  prufonnd  '  excess  ot  lov*;!  She  could  die,  for  you 
dissiniulaiioii,  the  abyss  of  that  heart,  a  1  hived  lier.  But.  wh;it  will  be  my  fate,  to 
volcano  burning  beneath  its  snows.  At  live,  if  you  love  me  no  longer?  Ob,  pity 
length,  he  cried, —  me,  Alfred, —  pity  me,  pity  me!  Let  fall 

“  What  had  she  done  to  yon,  madam?”  on  me  but  one  look  of  former  times — of 
Matilda  advanced  towards  him.  yesterday,  and  1  will  leave  yon!  Yhm  will 

“You  asked  me  what  she  bad  done. —  deplore  her  loss ;  and  when  the  bitterness 
SitF.  i.ovh)  you! — that  was  her  crime.  Do  of  grief  is  past,  1  will  return. — 1  will  kneel 
not  ask  how  I  was  informed  o(  the  visits  of  to  you,  and  crave  forgiveness!” 
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She  had  crept  close  to  iiim  ;  he  thrust  He  drew  near  his  wife,  and  said,  in  alow 
her  liack  aorain.  voice,- — 

Iiifainoiis  woman!”  exclaimed  he. —  •*  Madam,  if  you  refuse  to  agree  to  a 

**  Give  me  the  ring,  if  you  still  possess  it!”  separation,  1  will  dishonor  you  in  tlie  eyes 
“  What  will  you  <io  with  it  ?”  of  these  gentlemen  by  acquainting  them 

“Cover  it  with  kisses  before  your  eyes,  with  your  crime.” 
that  you  may  witness,  before  our  eternal  A  month  afterwards  the  separation  was 
separation,  how  fondly  I  loved  her  to  whom  legally  pronounced.  Two  months  had 
it  belonged  !”  scarcely  elapsed,  w  hen  De  .Monville  ap- 

“  Separation  !”  exclaimed  Matilda,  ris-  peared  in  mourning  for  the  death  td  his  w  ife; 
ing  with  the  energy  of  despair, — “  separa-  and  before  the  year  was  ove*’,  Keinsberg 
tion  !  Ah,  this  is  too  much  !  You  think  followed  a  rich  funeral,  which  came  out  of 
me  w’eak  and  trodden  down  to  earth! —  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle. 
Separation!  Am  I  not  your  wife?  How  The  old  professor  was  handsomely  pro¬ 

will  you  obtain  it?  Will  you  say  I  killed  vided  for  by  his  friend,  but  he  never  quitted 
your  mistress  through  jealousy  ?  Where  is  his  humble  garret  in  the  Rue  St.  Remain, 
the  proof  ? — The  letter  ?  I  have  destroyed 
it!  Never  will  I  quit  you  with  life!” 

“  Madam,  after  this  hour,  we  shall  never 
more  see  each  other  on  earth.” 

“  Every  day — I  will  daily  importune  you 
with  my  love,  my  complaints,  my  jealousy  !” 

“  Silence,  madam,  silence  !” 

“Ah!  you  think  you  have  suffered  be¬ 
cause  you  have  lost  a  mistress ;  and  another 
woman,  whose  mind  you  have  distracted, 
obtains  from  you,  as  the  price  of  her  love, 
but  threats  of  a  sejiaration.  No,  no;  we 
are  bound,  indissolubly  bound  to  each 

other;  no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us.  .  -  . 

Our  life  mav  be  a  hell,  but,  accustomed  to  their  contents  yet,  appealing  as  they 
suffer,  I  accept  my  lot.”  appetite  so  general  as  that  of  curi- 

Wild  and  distracted,  she  had  seized  her  they  are  sure  ol  sufficient  currency  to 

husband’s  arms,  who  vainly  endeavored  ft^'^ard  the  slight  pains  and  small  arnount 
to  free  himself,  and  who  felt  himself  pro-  talent  required  for  their  composition, 
yoked  beyond  endurance.  At  this  moment  us  not,  however,  misstate  the  matter  ; 

the  study  door  was  suddenly  throwui  open,  there  is  a  kind  ol  tact  involved  in  their 

and  three  men  entered.  De  Monville,  mak-  production  which  is  ol  more  importance,  as 
ing  a  last  effort  to  disengage  himself,  pushed  an  element  ol  success,  than  the  degree  of 
his  wife  rudely  from  him.  She  staggered  *rierit  exhibited,  and  is  not,  at  the  same 
and  fell  to  the' ground.  to  despised.  There  may  be  more 

Alfrpd  tiiriipd  tn  flip  intnidpr**  td'  observation  in  them  than  of  reflection; 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “the  hour  fixed  there  is  observation— a  rarer  gift  than 
for  the  duel  is  past;  without  doubt,  M.  St.  commonly  supposed.  line,  it  deals 
George,  this  is  the  object  of  vour  visit.  An  ^‘‘‘‘efly  wiih  outlines  and  externals;  but 
instauL  later  and  I  should  have  been  on  my  these  cannot  be  faithfully  and  graphi- 

way  to  apologize  for  the  letter  I  wrote  you  ^ally  presented  without  suggesting  resem- 
yesterday.  Pray  accept  my  apologies  ! —  blances  and  contrasts,  elevating,  in  fact. 
You  see  the  cause  of  my  delay — a  domes-  mind  of  the  thought tul  reader  to  the 
tic  quarrel,  which  I  cannot  hide  as  I  have  perception  of  relations  which  the  author 
done  the  preceding  ones.  My  wife  desires  ‘‘ini^^elf  may  never  have  intended, 
a  separation,  which  1  would  not  consent  to.  The  present  volume  opens  w  ith  some  Re- 
But  [  lio  longer  object  to  it.  Your  testi-  collections  of  Robert  Hall,  that  include 
mony  to  what  has  just  taken  place  shall  be  ii'cly  dashes  at  l^ord  Broughain  s  promi- 
my  punishment  for  an  act  of  brutality  I  Detii  org.in  of  Restlessness,  and  Sir  James 
blush  for  too  late.”*  Mackintosh’s  contrasted  Calm.  The  sketch, 

however,  contains,  nothing  novel, — orsufli- 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  English 

reader,  that  in  France  it  is  iieces-ary  to  prove  an  ford  groiind.s  for  a  claim  of  separation  made  by 
act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  af-  the  wife. 


From  tlie  Alhcnacum. 
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ciently  remarkable,  being  old,  for  revival. 
The  article  on  John  Foster  has  more  value ; 
being,  it  is  stated,  the  only  memoir  of  that 
distinguished  writer  which  has  yet  appear¬ 
ed.  Mr.  John  Foster  is  better  known  as 
an  essayist  than  a  Baptist  minister  at  Broad- 
mead  ;  and  we  read  with  interest,  in  these 
pages,  that,  from  the  moment  when  Robert 
Hall  began  to  preach  there,  Foster  resolved 
to  cease  lecturing,  and  became,  though 
himself  a  good  speaker,  a  patient  listener  to 
the  great  orator  : — 


“Not  one  of  the  published  portraits  give 
any  thing  like  an  idea  of  Foster;  the  one  by 
Branwhite  resembles  hini  when  he  was  young¬ 
er  ;  but  fis  we  saw  him,  we  should  not  have 
recognized  in  it  any  traces  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Foster’s  face  was  large,  and  the  features 
massive  ;  the  forehead  was  very  high,  and  py¬ 
ramidal  in  shape,  beinir  broadest  at  its  lower 
portion.  His  head  was  covered  by  a  very  I 
evident  curly  wig,  which  one  might  :it  a  ghitice  , 
discover  was  not  of  the  most  fashionable  man- ' 
ufaclurc.  A  huge  pair  of  silver  spectacles,  ’ 
with  circular  glasses  almost  as  hig  as  penny  | 
pieces,  nearly  concealed  two  dark  small  eyes,  1 
w’hich  glistened  bri<jhtly  Iwneath  a  couple  of 
shaggy  eyebrows  ;  the  face  was  ploughed  with  j 
deep  lines,  and  the  forehead  furrowed  all  over ! 
with ‘wrinkles  of  thought around  his  neck  j 
was  {I  dingy  white  cravat,  and  his  coat  was  ill- ; 
fitting,  and  of  a  rusty  black.  Altogether  he  i 
was  the  most  slovenly-looking  man  we  ever  I 
saw  in  a  pulpit.  As  we  are  not  going  to  write  j 
a  critique  on  Mr.  Foster’s  sermon,  we  shall  not  j 
dwell  upon  it,  hut  confine  ourselves  principally 
to  the  describing  his  manner  in  the  pulpit.  I 
After  he  had  given  out  his  text  in  a  mum-  j 
bling.  gurgling,  husky,  voice,  he  commenced 
somewhat  in  this  way — ‘  Now.  1  dare  say  some  j 
of  you  will  think  I  am  going  io  preach  a  very 
odd  sermon  from  such  an  odd  text ;’  and  then 
he  went  on,  gradually  enlisting  tlie  attention  of 
his  hearers,  whilst  he  described  in  magnificent 
language,  the  idol  temples  of  the  Fast.  Soon, 
his  congregation  was  wrapt  in  wonder  ainl  de¬ 
light,  as  they  listened  to  his  gorgeous  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  we  do  not  think  that  one  individual 
present  stirred  hand  or  foot  until  his  glowing 
discourse  came  to  an  end.  Then  long-sus¬ 
pended  breathing  found  indulgence  in  deep- 
drawn  sighs,  and  every  one  gazed  at  every 
one  else,  and  looked  or  nodded  admiration. 
Some  remained  for  a  time  with  lips  apart  and 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  pulpit,  as  if  spell¬ 
bound;  and  all  felt,  on  the  termination  of  the 
discourse,  a  relief  from  the  pressure  on  the 
intellect,  which  the  ponderous  stores,  heaped  on 
it  from  the  magazine  of  the  orator,  had  occa¬ 
sioned.  *  *  Foster  was  a  man  of  strong  pre¬ 
judices.  In  the  year  1833,  Robert  Southey 
paid  his  last  visit  to  his  native  city;  and  Mr. 
Foster  was  invite  1  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of 
a  mutual  friend,  but  he  declined  doing  so,  and 


[Oct. 

accompanied  his  refusal  with  some  very  severe 
remarks  on  what  he  called  the  Laureate’s 
aposiacy  from  his  former  principles.  His  an¬ 
tipathies  did  not,  however,  extend  to  Southey’s 
irrilins^s.  Take,  for  example,  his  review  of 
the  ‘Chronicles  of  the  Cid,’  in  which  he  does 
ample  justice  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  its 
author.” 

The  portrait  of  an  eminent  contempora¬ 
ry  of  the  two  last  originals  is  graphic: — 

“  William  Thorpe  was  another  celebrated 
preacher  in  Bristol  during  the  times  of  Hall 
and  Foster.  Some  one,  Chileridge,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  w’ho  was  intimate  with  all  three,  said 
that ‘Hall’s  mind  was  a  fountain  exhaustless 
in  its  resources,  and  Thorpe’s  a  reservoir  vast 
in  its  capacity.’  Mr.  Thorpe  possessed  a  pro¬ 
digious  memory,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an 
original-minded  man.  Fancy,  reader,  a  per¬ 
son  of  amazing  bulk — a  very  Daniel  Lambert 
in  canonicals,  and  you  will  have  a  general 
idea  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  Physically  considered, 
he  was  indeed  a  '‘great  man;’  and  if  the  term 
were  applied,  too,  to  his  mental  organization, 
it  would  be  by  no  means  inapplicable.  His 
face  was  large,  and  so  fleshy,  that  the  super¬ 
abundant  fat  seemed  to  have  availed  it.self  of 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  fallen  down  in 
huge  folds  beneath  his  chin.  His  head  was 
partially  bald,  covered  on  the  temples  with 
short  curly  black  hair  ;  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
bright,  and  the  mouth  j)Osse.ssed  a  very  sweet 
expression.  Most  bishop-like  was  his  person, 
which,  when  attired  in  the  gown,  looked  like  a 
large  terrestrial  globe,  with  an  equator  of 
black  silk  girdling  its  majestic  proportions. 
His  arms,  short,  liung  like  the  flippers  of  a 
monstrous  turtle  by  his  .‘^ide,  and,  whenever  he 
moved,  the  very  juilpit  creaked  again.  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  voice,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  chest,  was  sonorous 
and  melodious ;  and  occasionally,  when  he 
i  poured  forth  a  very  torrent  of  eloquence,  it 
I  produced  a  most  solemn  impression.  His 
I  forte  was  gorgeous  description,  and  the  expo- 
j  siiion  of  the  prophetic  books.  No  one  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  this  respect.  We  have  heard 
him  hold  an  audience  enchained  for  two  mor¬ 
tal  hours,  by  his  wonderful  power  of  word- 
painting,  if  .such  a  word  may  be  coined,  to  ex¬ 
press  just  what  we  may  mean.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  we  well  remember  the  prodigious  im¬ 
pression  which  he  produced  by  a  sudden  ques¬ 
tion;  he  had  been  describing  the  angel  of 
ilealh  as  hovering  over  the  vast  audience,  with 
a  scroll  in  his  hands,  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  names  of  those  who  would  be  his  next  vic¬ 
tims  After  a  powerful  passage,  he  suddenly 
paused,  and  then  with  solemn  emphasis  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  And  who  amongst  you  has  lii.sname 
written  on  that  scroll?’  This  will  not,  per¬ 
haps,  tell  in  narration,  but  the  effect  at  the 
time  was  electrical.” 

The  next  noticeable  person  on  our  list 
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of  extracts  is  Hannah  More.  Of  her,  the 
author  has  attempted  a  sort  of  Daauerret> 
type  portrait.  Tlie  sketch  contains  a 
touching  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before — 
though  the  fmd  remembrance,  consecrat¬ 
ing  relics,  which  is  its  touching  element,  is 
preserved  in  many  a  more  familiar  one  : — 

“  It  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Garrick  w'as 
most  devotedly  atlache*!  to  her  ‘dear  Davy,’ 
as  she  called  him.  When  ihe  great  trage«han 
died,  his  wile  would  not  allow  a  single  article 
in  his  room  to  be  removed  IVojn  iis  place ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  colhn  was  borne  from  the  house, 
the  room  in  which  he  died  was  locked  up,  and 
for  thirty  years  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter 
it.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Mrs.  More  in¬ 
formed  me,  she  happened  to  be  visiting  her 
old  friend  Mrs.  Garrick,  whom  she  described 
as  a  little,  bowed-down  old  woman,  who  went 
about  leaning  on  a  long  gold  headed  cane, 
dressed  itj  deep  wiilow’.s  mourning,  and  always 
talking  of  Iter  ‘dear  Davy.’  Some  circumstan¬ 
ces  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
she  should  quit  her  residence,  and  Mrs.  More 
was  present  with  her  when  the  long  closed  room 
was  opened.  Slai  said  that  when  the  door 
was  thrown  hack  on  its  hinge.s,  and  the  win- 
dow-shutlers  unbarred,  Ihe  room  was  actually 
darkened  by  millions  of  moths,  which  aro.se 
from  the  moulderiMl  bed  ami  the  hangings  of 
the.  room — every  square  inch  ol'thc  bed  furni¬ 
ture  was  eaten  tlir.mgh  and  through,  and,  on 
the  air  being  admitted,  dropped  to  jaeces. — 
The  solid  articles  of  furniture  alone  remained 
iiniujured — hut  the  mouldy  siiiell  of  every 
thing  around  was  so  uriendnrahle,  that  the 
place  had  to  he  fumigated  before  it  was  habi¬ 
table,  even  for  a  sliort  lime.” 

The  de.scription  of  Coleridge  is  more 
justly  nppreciulive,  but  still  wanting  in 
intelligence  ; — 

“  I  bad  just  returned  from  my  Lake  visit,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  was 
strolling  in  a  beautiful  meadow  of  romantic. 
site,  five  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  outside 
of  the  vdlage  of  Ilighgate,  whefi  I  passed  a 
rather  corpulent,  clerkly-looking  man  of  the 
middle  size,  sauntering  along,  the  autumn 
evening  being  a  glorious  one,  wi)en  a  courte¬ 
ous  kind  of  voice  said,  ‘Look  to  your  pocket- 
handkerchief.  sir,’  which  was,  indeed,  nearly 
trailing  the  ground  behind.  Turning  to  thank 
him,  I  saw  a  pale,  rather  licavy,  phlegmatic- 
looking  face,  apparently  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years’  standing,  with  grey  hairs,  grey  eyes,  o! 
a  benign  expression,  yet  somewhat  inexpres¬ 
sive  as  a  whole,  nuirked  wiMi  a  peculiar  lan¬ 
guor,  that  might  be  a  calm  interval  of  pain, 
or  profound  pensiveness,  or  an  absence  ol 
mind  that  olten  mimics  deep  thought,  when 
perhaps  the  rniiid  rests  from  ihiuking.  His 
twinkling  eyes  seemed  to  enjoy  the  landscape. 


A  rich  sweep  of  meadows  far  below  our  fee 
closed  by  the  renowned  metropolis,  its  vast 
overhanging  cloud  now  actually  adorning  the 
view,  being  umbered  by  the  level  sun — a 
dusky  red  arid  roof  of  majestic  circular  extent, 
in  the  boundless  fading  blue,  dim  cupolas,  and 
spires  innumerable  glittering  or  darkening 
beneath  it;  in  the  midst  one,  in  form  and 
stature  proudly  eminent,  rising  dark  as  a  rock 
of  black  marble,  and  as  stupendous — St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  ‘The  clergyman  of 
Ilighgate,  possibly,’  I  said  to  myself.  Yet 
there  was  a  something  of  the  remains  of  troub¬ 
lous  thinking,  a  look  of  worn  and  wearied  sen¬ 
sibility,  that  hardly  suited  the  idea  of  fat,  con¬ 
tented  piety  ‘  looking  downward  on  the  earth,’ 
which,  as  yielding  an  F.nglish  clergynian  a 
tentli  of  the  trea.«ures  of  her  ‘ample  lap,’  may 
very  reasonably  attract  down  to  her  even  the 
eye  of  an  enlightened  son  of  mother  church. 
He  looked  very  like  a  comlortahle  priest,  at 
least,  and  only  that  cast  of  thought  reilee»’’ed 
the  whole  outer  man  from  fulfilling  the  itlea 
of  Thomson’s  ‘round  fat  oily  man  of  CJod,’ 
What  if  that  should  he  Coleridt’e  himself?  I 
meditated  again;  and  reconnoitred  my  gen¬ 
tleman  from  a  di.stauee,  whose  oidy  business 
seemed  the  same  as  mine  to  rateh  the  last  of 
a  glorious  day  unbroken  by  walls.  ‘After  all, 
perluips,  he  i.s  one  of  the  happy,  sleek  cits 
located  in  romantic  Higlig.ite,  just  waiting 
‘  dinner  going  up ;’ and  now  he  seemed  fixed 
in  reverie,  gazing  at  mighty  London  (from 
this  point  of  view  truly  picturesque).  ‘He’s 
trying  now  to  guess  exactly  the  whereabout 
of  his  little  dusky  room  behind  a  huge  warc- 
hou.se  in  the  Minories,  or  Ihe  old  alley  streets, 
that  luduckily  eseap(‘ii  the  fire;  now  he  looks 
at  his  watch.  Ah!  lie  smcll.-^,  in  the  fine  fren¬ 
zy  of  gastric  imagination,  the  soup  !’  Unwor¬ 
thy'  conjecture! — no — his  iru.s*  the  poet’s  eye 
— he  7ru.<?  admiring  nature;  alhiit  all  Cock¬ 
aigne  was  in  his  cue.  Itir^.s'  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  the  inolaphysician  ami  ]H)et — both, 
or  must  not  truth  almost  say  neither^  or  not 
the  yierfection  of  cither,  through  the  collision 
of  the  two  cliaraclers?  1  had  in  my'  pocket 
letters  from  the  Xorih,  partly'  introductory, 
and,  next  day,  recognized  the  saviour  of  my 
bit  of  silk  in  the  celebrated  inmate  ol  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man’s  house  at  Ilighgate.  *  *  He  told  me 
that  he  owed  all  his  jtoctii^al  inspiration  to 
Lowles’s  sonnets.  He  has  said,  I  believe,  the 
same  in  his  Life,  which  I  cannot  say  1  ever 
met  with  ;  and  not  only  his  love  for  poetry,  but 
his  fortunate  reclamation  from  a  rage  for 
metaphysical  disputation  that  threatened  to 
utterly  engross  liis  entire  mind.  Probably 
many  will  think  that  he  never  cured — that 

his  dreaminess  still  runs  into  his  poetry',  and 
the  fantastic  creations  of  his  imagination  turn 
all  his  philo.sophy  into  dreams.  His  meta¬ 
physics  sorely  clog  tlie  wings  of  his  fancy  :  Pe¬ 
gasus  falls  info  a  fieavy  trot  over  thorny 
ground  full  of  old  roots,  and  his  fancy  flies 
away  with  him  while  theorizing  up  to  the 
‘  highest  heaven  of  invention,’  leaving  common 
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sense  to  wonder  lOt  Ins  vast  flight  to  the  cloiuls, 
and  how  far  vvilhin  none  know,  until  he  conn*.- 
down  again  with  a  demonstration  I’rom  Latinos, 
or  some  sucli  irraod  mount,  Ides.^ed  with  lunar 
favor  and  influence.  *  *  He  inquireil  Jihom 
Edinburgli  cliii-chat  with  oslensihle  inditl'cr 
ence,  but  ill-concealed  cagcrue.ss,  c.«peci.illy 
of  the  doinirs  and  sayings  of  the  great  litth* 
ole-star  of  the  literary  world — Jcfl'rey,  whose 
altery  ot  long  range  against  him,  as  one  of 
the  ‘  knot  of  hypochondriacal  and  whining  po¬ 
ets  that  haunt  the  Lakes,’  as  he  wickedly  de¬ 
scribed  them,  evidently  broke  through  his 
habitually  lofty  elevation  of  thoughts,  which 
kept,  or  seemed  to  keep,  a  calm  for  ever  round 
him.  He  even  anxiously  hinted  repeatedly 
his  non-relationship  to  that  familj',  in  a  manner 
which  I  fancy  his  friend  Wordsworth  (whose  | 
opinion  of  Coleridge  I  had  listened  to  not  a 
fortnight  before)  wouUl  have  deemed  an  ‘un¬ 
kind  cut’  at  lea.sf,  and  Southey  not  less  so. — 
Of  his  friend  Wordsworth,  however,  he  spoke 
with  admiration,  though  disclaiming  for  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  him,  all  pretension  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  any  school,  much  le.ss  founders  of 
one.  Yet  Wordsworth  enunciated  the  preten¬ 
sion  himself  in  the  long  jireamblc  to  the  Lyri¬ 
cal  Ballads,  and  the  fact  seemed  certain ;  but 
it  was  not  for  me  to  controvert  .so  e  i.inent  a 
man’s  manifesto  of  abilication  for  himself  and 
compeers.  Mr.  Wordsworth  had,  however, 
so  recently  maintained  the  precise  contrary, 
even  to  eager  vindication  of  its  peculiar  tenets, 
as  consliiuling  a  new  ‘school,’  chiefly  that  the 
most  familiar  dialect  is  fit  for  poetry,  and  die 
humblest  subjects  for  its  matter,  that  I  ft  It 
rather  astonished,  and  thought  that  poets  dif¬ 
fered  more  widely  even  than  doctors.  At  a 
subsequent  interview,  Mr.  Coleridge  favored 
me  with  some  hints  of  an  attempt  on  his  own 
life — which  I  found  alterwards  was  even  then 
almost  completed,  being  published  eitlier  that 
year  or  the  next.  I  refer  to  the  ‘Biogr.aphia 
Literaria.’  I  fancied  then  that  it  was  one  of 
the  shadowy  embryos  of  his  fertile  mind, 
never  to  be  embodied,  for  he  was  never  with¬ 
out  a  project,  and  the  last  was  usually  the 
chosen  one,  his  well  beloved  above  the  rest,  on 
which  he  proposed  to  ‘build  his  lame.’”  | 

The  following  adventure,  related  of  Shel- 
ley,  reads,  we  are  bound  to  say,  somewhat 
apocryphal.  That  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an  in¬ 
correct  version,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  : — 

“I  had  crossed  the  fine  fields  between  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead  to  the  latter  place,  when 
just  entering  on  the  Heath,  at  rather  a  late 
nour,  I  was  startled  by  a  sort  of  disturb  ) nee 
among  a  few  persons  at  the  door  of*  a  large 
house.  Drawing  near,  I  perceived  what 
seemed  the  lifeless  body  of  a  woman,  by  the 
imperfect  light  of  one  lantern,  upheld  in  ti  half- 
eitting  posture,  with  lolling  head,  by  a  tall 
young  man,  evidently  no  vulgar  brawler  by 
his  speech,  but  in  a  highly  excited  state,  who 
seemed  dispo.^ed  to  force  an  entrance  with  his 
senseless  charge,  which  two  or  three  men-ser¬ 


vants  resisted.  There  was  a  voice,  or  more 
than  one,  almost  screamimr  from  within, — the 
tall  strangers  tones  were  as  high  without ;  all 
were  too  busy  to  have  satisfied  any  inquiry; 
and  in  the  midst  of  uproar,  the  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard — it  was  the  carriage  of  the 
master  ol  the  mansion  returning  liome.  To 
him,  who  seemed  astonished  at  the  scene,  the 
friend  of  the  dead  or  dying  woman  turned, 
and  dctiiined  him  on  the  steps  of  the  carriage, 
hel'ore  he  could  set  fool  on  the  ground,  point¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  I’emale  figure. 
The  servant.*’,  howevcr,quickly  explaining  the 
cause  of  the  turmoil,  angry  words  passed,  and 
he  was  no  nearer  to  his  lieiievoleut  object — 
the  introducing  his  burden  (which  he  had 
brought  on  his  back  from  Heaven  knows 
where)  into  the  house.  Some  wine,  re.-tora- 
tives,  and  volatile  essence.*’,  and  smelling-bot¬ 
tles,  were  sent  out  from  the  dwelling,  and  I 
was  gratilieil  to  find  the  ‘susperuled  anima¬ 
tion’  of  tlie  sufferer  itself*  happily  suspended 
so  far  as  to  admit  the  enir.ince  ol*a  whide  glass 
of  wine,  her  degUnition  seeming  to  tue  belter 
than  ‘could  be  expected.’  It  was  a  young 
woman  in  draggled  plight,  but  her  features 
were  hardly  visible  where  I  stood.  Her  hu¬ 
mane  but  unreflecting  friend  bad  found  her  in 
a  fit.  or  fainting  from  illness,  and  insisted,  on 
the  score  of  humanity,  on  the  admission  Jbr 
the  nisrhl  of  this  poor  w’oman  into  the  strange 
gentleman’s  house  ;  so  1  was  informed  after¬ 
wards.  He  forgot  that,  he  himself*  being  un¬ 
known,  the  inm.ite.s  might  justly  fear  that  it 
was  a  rusf^Xo  rob  the  house,  concocted  between 
some  ‘Jack  Sheppard’  of  the  day  and  his 
lady;  or  even  if  he  could  have  proved  his 
own  respectability,  he  could  not  answer  for 
hers.  The  air  was  no  had  aid  to  recovery 
from  svucope,  and  every  relief  but  a  lodging 
vvji.s  afforded,  a.s  I  have  shown.  This  did  not 
content  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  for  he  it  was; 
but  he  vociferateil  a  philippic  against  the  eelf- 
ishnc.ss  of  the  aristocracy;  he  almost  wept; 
he  stood  prophesying  downlall  to  the  unfeel¬ 
ing  higher  orders!  a  servile  war!  a  second 
edition,  in  England,  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
the  Frencli  revolution,  and  I  know  not  what 
more  ;  the  gentleman  being  at  all  this  very  in¬ 
dignant,  and  the  servants  insolently  bantering 
him.  Indeed,  one  could  not  well  wonder  at 
this,  for  his  gestures  and  ileportment  were  like 
those  of  a  madman.  Meanwhile,  his  female 
protegt^  finding  attention  directed  from  lier- 
self  to  the  parties  quarrelling,  very  quietly 
adjusted  her  drapery,  seemingly  making  up 
her  mind  that  no  more  relief  was  likely  to  be 
forthcoming;  and  I  fancied  that  her  tones, 
when  she  made  some,  passing  remark,  were  of 
the  harsh,- hoarse,  unfeminine  kind,  which  is 
soon  acquired  by  those  wretched  women  who 
perambulate  London  streets  after  nightfall,  in 
cold  and  damp  weather,  when  on  the  very 
brink  of  starvation.” 

One  of  the  best  sketclies  In  this  somewhat 
indifferent  gallery  is  that  of  liaz  itt : — 
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“  In  his  parlor,  which  was  well  rornished, 
(a  back  rootn,  and  very  siill,  ihe  »;lrccl  heiii^ 
lillle  of  ii  th*ir()uy:lil’are,)  sal  a  nntldle-a;jeti 
man,  plipperetl,  atio  in  a  dishaliille  indicaiin^ 
recent  uprisinir  (ho  had  probably  not  retiro<! 
until  il  was  daybreak).  He  had  rather  liar<l 
but  glrono|y-marke<l  leatures,  whic.Ii  only  be- 
canie.  expre.^sivo  sifter  much  drawiitjr  out  ol 
hi.s  feelini^  by  intercourse.  '  lie  rec«  ived  me 
with  what  sippesired  shyness  or  reluctance,  to 
be  disturbed,  but  which  1  silierwsirds  I'ound  to 
bo  his  hsibil  at  first  meelinij^.  His  tones  were 
quite  as  low  as  those  oi‘  Coleridge:  when  not 
excited,  they  were  almost  plaintive  or  (lueru- 
lous,  hut  his  placidity  breathed  more  ol  um*on- 
pcious  pensiveness  than  that  of  his  brother 
thinker,  whose  contplacent  meekness  always 
rather  savored  ol’  ncliiif'.  at  least  of  a  con¬ 
scious  atleniion  to  sage  or  martyr-like  bearitiir, 
until  his  aroused  enthusiasm  broke  throutjh 
all,  elevated  his  tones  and  even  stature,  iind 
the  tnan  was  forootlen  in  the  inspired  declaim- 
cr.  Both  these  men  were  living  in  marital 
celibacy;  that  is,  married,  but  s<*paraled  ;  the 
lady  ofeiich  could  say  of  each,  ^  his  soul  is  like 
a  star,  and  dwells  apsirt.’  The  secrets  of 
married  homes,  like  those  of  the  last  long 
home,  should  be  let  alone,  for  clouds  and 
darkness  alwtiys  hang  ov«*r  them  to  thirti 
parties.  I  have  only  to  do  with  the  literary 
‘star,’  not  the  frail  mortal,  except  so  1‘aras  the 
latter  may  be  pleased  to  reveal  himsulj.  The 
sod-looked  maiden  who  announced  me  having 
withdrawn,  he  proll'ereil  me  a  cup  of  his  strong 
tea,  seemingly  without  lacteal  adulteration,  to  i 
employ  me  whilst  he  made  up  his  packet  for 
the  boy  who  was  in  vvaiiing  to  convey  it  to 
the  printing-ollice.  I  had  brought  him  some 
letters  from  Edinburgh, — an  object,  Jit  that  j 
time,  to  those  who  maintained  a  large  corres¬ 
pondence,  for  there  was  no  penny  postage  in 
those  days  ;  and  amongst  them  a  parcel  of  j 
missives  from  Mr.  JellVey,  at  my  mention  of 
whose  name  his  I’eatures  seemed  at  once  lit 
up,  as  a  dark  lake  is  irradiated  by  the  flash  of 
a  sunbeam.  Some  thought  darted  from  be¬ 
hind  his  rather  troubled  and  I’retful-looking 
phiz,  which  I  do  not  agree  with  some  persons  ' 
in  calling  handsome,  and  his  languor  and  | 
constraint  of  manner,  that  had  almost  damped 
me  into  dislike,  grailually  wore  oil’  and  ease, 
cordiality,  warmth,  and  at  last  outbreaks  ol 
uttered  feeling  in  unstudied  eloquence,  as 
we  conversed,  created,  in  a  manner,  a  new 
being  before  my  eyes  ;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  1  could  harmonize  the  two  ideas  which 
before  clashed  strangely, — the  vivacious,  high- 
spirited,  rampant  author,  pugnacious  as  tliose 
who  monthly  and  quarterly  baited  him,  and 
the  low-spirited,  low  spoken,  ,ihnosl  whinim.' 
recluse,  sitting  over  his  solitary  tea  at  midday, 
whom  I  had  half  disliked  while  I  pitied.  I 
could  now  imagine,  in  the  energetic  speaker 
before  me,  the  ill  used,  insulted,  belied— high 
ly-gified,  hut  rather  perversely  given  to  start 
ling  paradox  and  literary  dandyism — William 
Hazlitt.” 
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In  the  next  attempt  the  writer  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  subject : — 

“In  the  month  of  July,  1824,  the  body  ol 
Lord  Byron  was  brought  from  Missolonghi  to 
EnglamI,  and  on  being  landeii  from  the  ‘  Flo¬ 
rida,’  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Sir  EdwarJ 
Kiiaichhull,  who  then  resided  in  (»reat  George 
Street,  Westminster.  Having  availed  myself 
of  peculiar  facilities,  I  saw,  on  one  occasion, 
the  corpse  of  the  poet — the  lid  of  the  colfm 
being  for  some  necessary  purpose  removed. 
It  was  at  night  that  the  work  of  opening 
the  shell  commenced.  This  was  soon  ellected, 
and  when  the  last  covering  was  removed,  we 
belield  the  face  of  the  illustrious  dead, 

.'Ml  cold  and  all  serene. 

Were  1  to  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should 
never,  never  forget  that  moment.  For  years 
I  had  been  intimate  with  the  mind  of  Byron. 
His  wondrous  works  laid  thrown  a  charm 
around  my  daily  paths,  and  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youtli  I  had  almost  adored  his 
genius.  With  his  features,  through  the  me- 
ilium  of  ptiintings,  I  had  been  familiar  from 
I  n:y  boyhood  ;  and  now,  I'ar  more  beautiful, 

'  even  in  death,  than  my  mo.«jt  vivid  fancy  had 
ever  pictured,  there  they  lay  in  marble  repose. 
The  body  was  not  attired  in  that  most  awful 
of  habiliments — ashroud.  llwas  wrapped  in 
a  blue  cloth  cloak,  and  the  throat  and  head 
were  uncovered.  The  former  was  beautifully 
moulded.  The  head  of  the  poet  was  covered 
with  short,  crisp,  curling  locks,  slightly  streak¬ 
ed  with  grey  hairs,  especially  over  the  temples, 
which  were  ample  and  free  Irom  hair,  as  we 
see  in  the  portraits.  The  lace  had  nothing  of 
the  appearance,  ol  death  about  it — it  was  nei¬ 
ther  sunken  nor  discoloreil  in  the  least,  but  of 
a  dead,  marble  whiteness — the  expression  was 
that  of  stern  quietude.  How  classically  beau¬ 
tiful  was  the  curved  upper  lip  and  the  chin. 

I  fancied  the  nose  appeared  as  if  it  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  other  features ;  but  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  little  disfigured  by  the 
process  of  embalming.  The  forehead  was 
high  and  broad — indeed,  the  whole  head  was 
extremely  large — it  must  have  been  so  to  have 
contained  a  brain  of  such  capacity.  But  what 
-truck  me  most  was  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  jtrojile,  as  1  observed  it  when  Ihe  head  was 
lifted,  lor  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  furni¬ 
ture.  It  was  perlect  in  its  way,  and  seemed 
like  a  production  of  Bhiilias.  Indeed,  it  far 
more  resembled  an  exqui.-ite  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  than  the  face  of  the  dead — so  still,  so 
sharply  defined,  and  so  marble-like  in  its  re¬ 
pose.  I  c.uight  the  view  of  it  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  yet  it  was  long  enough  to  have  it 
stamped  upon  my  memory  as 

A  thing  of  beauty, 

wliich  poor  Keats  tells  us  is  ‘a  joy  for  ever.’ 
It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  joy  to  me  to  have 
I  gazed  upon  the  silent  poet.  As  W ashington 
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Irvinj^  eayj?  of  the  old  sexton,  who  crept  info 
the  vault  where  Shakspeare  was  entombed, 
and  beheld  there  the  dust  of  ages,  ‘It  was 
eonieihing  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Byron.’” 

There  are  other  sketches:  and  of  these 
Robert  Southey  and  Joseph  Cottle,  Aber- 
nethy  and  Faraday,  Paganini,  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  Count  d’Orsay,  James  Montgomery, 
Edward  Irving,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Cobbett, 
and  other  political  characters,  are  hit  off] 
with  various  degrees  of  effect, — but  not  with  1 
sufheient  insight  into  character  to  justify 
quotation.  The  author  is,  unfortunately, 
somewhat  deficient  in  the  literary  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 


Dickrns  and  Mrs.  Trom.opk  in  Russia. — Ini- 
mortid  Rickwick  has  just  iiuide  his  how  to  the 
Russians  in  Hnssian  eo>tnine  ;  in  more  prosaic 
lan"uage,  the  PickicicU  Ptipers  liave  been  transl  i- 
ted  into  Knssian.  iXotwitlislanding  it  requires  .a 
complete  know  ledge  of  (?ockriey  language  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  to  appreciate  tliorongidy  the  sayings, 
doings,  and  adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  tiglits 
and  gaiters,  and  ofhis  friends,  arqnairitances,  per¬ 
secutors,  and  enemies,  I  atn  t(dd  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  has  e.xcited  very  great  ititerest  indeed,  and 
obtained  very  great  success  among  all  readers  of 
this  northern  clime.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  Pick¬ 
wick  must  liave  snll'ered  cruelly  in  being  convoy¬ 
ed  from  one  language  to  anotiier — he  and  his  are 
too  thoroughly  and  cornfdctely  (^)ckney.  Dick¬ 
ens  must  he  drdighted  with  this  translation  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  jiopnlarily  for 
a  work  than  to  be  presented  to  a  people  and  in  a 
language  so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  those  of  the  Czar 

Another  per.sonage  of  onr  acquaintance  has  also 
recently  had  the  honor  of  being  brought  out  in 
Russian — the  coarse  and  clever  Widow  Hurntibif 
of  Mrs.  Trolhqje.  As  I  believe  Mrs.  T.  is  a  red- 
hot  Tory,  she  will  no  doubt  be  particularly  grali- 
ified  at  figuring  in  n  land  where  good  old  'I’orv  ab¬ 
solutism  flourishes  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its 
glory.  At  all  events,  she  wdl  value  her  Russian 
lionors  a.s  aset-ofi  lo  the  tarring  and  feathering  to 
which  her  beloved  and  loving  friends  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  the  Atlantic  hope  some  day  to  subject 
her. — Correspondence  Lit.  Gaz. 

Ascknt  of  Mont  Rlanc. — !\Ir.  J.  Wooldey,of 
Baston,  Notts,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
and  Mr  J.  T.  Hurt,  of  \Vinkvvatli,  Derbyshire, 
aged  nineteen  years,  atlaiiiefl  the  summit  of  Mont  I 
Blanc  on  the  5th  of  August,  1646.  They  left  the 
Hotel  de  Londres  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn 
ing  of  the  4th,  and  arrived  at  the  Grands  Mi<  hts 
soon  after  u.  m.,  where  they  rested,  hut  could 
not  sleep  for  fleas  and  avalanches.  At  2  a.  m. 
th*  y  left  the  rock  amidst  flashes  of  lightning  from 
the  disianc^-,  arrived  at  the  lirarid  Rlatium  about 
seven,  and  at  the  summit  aboni  linif-past  one,  in  a 
bi^b  wind.  By  this  time  two  of  the  guides  bad 
fallen  off.  They  stayed  at  the  summit  about  hall 


an  hour,  and  returned  by  the  Grand  Michts  to 
Chamonix,  where  they  arrived  about  bulf-past 
nine,  after  nineteen  hours  of  walking,  part  of  the 
time  up  to  their  middles  in  snow.  'I'liis  wasCon- 
til’s  twelfth  ascent,  and  he  thinks  bis  last.  The 
wonder  is,  that  all  the  time  only  three  lives  and 
two  feet  have  been  lust.  They  wish  particularly 
to  mention  the  attention  they  received  from  the 
master  of  the  Hotel  de  I.omlres  during  their  sub- 
seipient  confinement,  four  days,  from  had  eyes  and 
faces.  To  conclude  :  they  wish  for  all  future  as¬ 
pirants  the  same  good  luck  they  met  w'itli  them 
selves.”  The  youths  were  seen  on  the  summit 
from  the  valley  with  the  aid  of  telescopes,  and 
looked  like  emmets. 

Original  Miniaturk  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
—  VVe  have  been  shown,  by  an  artist  just  returned 
from  Italy,  a  most  interesting  rninialnre  portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  decidedly  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  expressive  heads  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  Lord  Protector.  It  is  in  a  circular  sil¬ 
ver  mounting,  with  a  gold  rim,  and  set  ns  a  star 
in  very  showy  Bristol  diamonds,  and  was  evident¬ 
ly  intended  to  he  worn  pendent  round  the  neck, 
it  was  purchased  from  a  <Ualer  in  miriosities  at 
Milan,  who  was  cmirely  ignorant  of  whose  por¬ 
trait  it  was.  He  stated  it  to  he  that  of,  he  believ¬ 
ed,  “nn  certo  ministro  Ingl  so  chiamalo  Ottohal- 
do,”  “  a  certain  Knglish  minister  called  Ottohald,” 
which  was  doubtless  a  clever  littempt  on  the  part 
ofan  Italian  to  say  Oliver;  ami  furlher,  that  he 
had  hunght  it  nmoiii!  some  other  thini's  from  an  old 
French  otficer.  It  is  ditlicnlt  to  account  for  so 
valuable  a  portrait  (we  should  say  probably  by 
(h)oper,  though  in  a  bolder  style  than  his  usual 
high  finish)  finding  its  way  to  Milan;  Imt  as  wc 
know  that  some  of  ihe  Republican  party — Ludlow 
and  l?ronghl')n,  for  instance — fled  to  Switzerland, 
and  resided  there,  and  their  families  for  many 
generations,  it  may  have  f.illeii  into  the  Frencii 
officer’s  hands  as  part  of  tin*  spoil  wln  n  Switzer¬ 
land  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  or  it  miglit  he,  at  some 
foimer  period. — Lit.  Gazelle. 

New  Sign  of  Death. — The  following  discov- 
ery  may  he  of  great  service  in  cases  of  suspected 
death.  H'lie  communication  was  lately  made  to 
the  Royal  Academy  ofSciencj'S,  Paris,  by  M.  Ri- 
pault;  who,  in  directing  the  attention  of  members 
to  the  discovery,  observed,  that  it  consisted  in 
perfect  tlaccidily  ofthe  iris  when  the  globe  of  the 
eye  is  «M)mpre.ssed  in  two  opposite  direcdons.  If 
the  individual  lie  living,  the  pupil  retains  its  cir¬ 
cular  form,  notwithstanding  the  compression  ;  if 
dead,  the  aperinre  becomes  irregular,  and  the  cir¬ 
cular  form  IS  lost. 

Louts  Bdonaparte. — The  death  of  this  ex-king 
belongs  to  literary  history.  Like  his  elder  broth¬ 
er  Lucian,  he  was  not  only  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  literature  and  the  arts,  but  the  author  of 
several  productions  of  an  interesting  character  ;  ol 
which  we  may  mention  a  series  of  historical  doc- 
ninenls,  given  t"  the  world  ab  .ve  twenty  years 
ago,  and  a  story  oil  ed  Marie,  on  les  Peines  de  I 
Jiinour.  Amiahlf-  and  upriglil  tliroiigh  life,  he  has 
bequeathed  some  h'>iiorah!e  reminiscences  to  his 
once-king  I'lm  of  Holland,  and  the  l-nlk  of  Ids 
large  property  to  his  sou  and  heir  Louis,  the  late 
prisoner  of  Ham. 
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TO  NIGHT. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KORNER. 

(iood  niglit. 

Let  troubles  puss  away  with  light. 

Day  dociiiit-lh,  fades  away  : 

Till  breaks  forih  the  new  morn’s  ray 
Busy  hands  shall  cease  their  toil  : 

Good  night. 

Go  to  rest ; 

Let  the  eyes  in  sleep  be  press’d. 

All  is  silent  in  the  streets  ; 

The  watchman  alone  the  hour  repeats, 
And  stilly  night  doth  beckon  all, 

Go  to  rest 

Slumber  light ; 

Of  Paradise  your  dreams  be  bright ; 

Let  glorious  visi(jns  gild  thy  dreams; 
Fancy  thou  fe*  lest  love’s  warm  beams, 
Though  waking  love  i>i  cold  to  thee, 
{Slumber  light. 

Good  night ; 

Slumber  till  the  day  is  bright  ; 

Slumber  till  the  morning  lair 
Brings  its  trouble  and  its  care  ; 

Fearless  slumber — (Jod  is  watching. 

Good  night.  M.  T. 


LAY  OF  A  NFVV  FRA. 

The  world  is  earnest  now, —  the  power  that  built, 
Or  crush’d  an  empire  in  the  years  of  old. 

Is  deem’d  a  mockery,  a  thing  of  gilt 

And  glitt*  r,  worthless  of  the  lyre  that  n)ll’d  ! 

Its  l  aid  afar,  that  the  heroic  mould 

Of  later  ages  might  aspire  to  sin 

More  gloriously,  a  bauble  name  to  win, 

By  spilling  tides  of  blood,  where  tides  before  were 
spilt. 

What  childish  fooleries  were  mankind  then  ! 
Mankind  and  all  their  masters,  grasping  keen 
T  he  puppetries  of  folly, — mowing  men 
Like  weeds,  for  objects  scorn’d  as  soon  as  seen  ! 
Yes,  future  times,  believe  me, — men  have  been 
In  myriads  hewed  to  earth,  or  joyful  stood 
fc*pjashlng  and  dripping  with  their  brethren’s  blood, 
'luhelp  some  tiger-fiend  to  make  a  wider  den. 

Glory,  and  Fame,  and  Honor,  were  the  names 
That  knaves  invented,  fools  to  lure  and  lead 


To  slavery’s  mesh  ;  they  call’d  the  trumpet  Fame’i 
That  led  their  million  victims  on  to  bleed 
Thank  God,  the  world  is  wiser  now  than  heed 
Such  puny  things  as  gold  or  em[»ire, — we 
Have  cast  the  slough,  and  wing'd  all  gloriously, 
We  scorn  the  ancient  w'orld,  its  splendors  and  its 
shames. 

Before  the  majesty  of  Truth  we  stand, 

And  bow'  with  reverent  front;  the  bauble  forma 
Of  rank,  and  pomp,  and  wfalth  — accursed  band, 
We  tling  to  all  the  w'inds  with  all  their  storms. 

In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  bats  and  worms 
We  lock  the  old-world  pageatitries,  and  claim 
.As  ours  a  might,  a  beauty,  and  a  fame. 
Compelling  suppliant  knees  in  every  age  and  land. 

Yes,  we  have  seen  the  march,  the  fight,  the  roll 
Of  victory’s  shont,  proclaiming  mind  hath  won 
The  standard  and  the  throne,  and  freed  the  soul 
From  vas.salage  to  anglit  beneath  the  sun. 

To  earth-born  wormhood,  and  to  things  that  run 
Along  the  earth,  with  faces  jirone  and  mean  ; 
Things  which  delude  the  eye  withglittering  sheen, 
And  bid  it  vault  to  heaven,  and  seek  no  humble 
goal. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 


MY  OWx\  HOME. 

“  There  is  no  place  like  home.*' 

Why  is  thy  bridal  wreath 
(jemmed,  love,  with  tears? 

Why  weep  the  memories 
Of  early  years  ? 

Why  falls  the  pearly  dew 
On  thine  orange  flowers? 

Why  yearnsithy  spirit  now 
For  bv'gon^  hours? 

Hope,  love,  should  wile  away 
Shadows  of  pain  ! 

While  away,  while  away. 

Let  them  remain  ! 

Why  is  thy  spirit  .sad, 

Saddening  mine  own  ? 

Why  does  remembrance  bring 
Sorrow  alone  ? 

Why  should  thy  childhood’s  home 
Bid  thee  to  grieve. 

Asked  for  a  season 

That  loved  spot  to  leave? 

The  hour  of  returning 

Will  be  rapture  in  store  !  j 

It  is  my  home,  love  ! 

My  own  home  no  more  ! 
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From  the  (English)  People’s  JouroaL 

LA  FATA  MOIKIANA; 

OR  A  VISION  OF  “  WHAT  MIGHT  BE. 

BV  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

Weary  and  sirkeninw  of  the  dull  debate 
And  clang  of  politics  ;  weary  of  hate 
Tossed  at  our  heads  from  o’er  tin;  Atlantic  main 
With  foolish  sj)eeches;  weary  of  the  pain 
And  sorrow,  and  calamilv,  and  crime 
Of  daily  Ifst  )ry  told  us  in  our  time; 

Weary  (*f  Wrong,  that  reared  its  hydra  head, 

And  hissed  from  all  its  mouths:  dispirited 
With  rich  men’s  apathy  to  poor  men’s  hurt, 

And  poor  men's  ignorance  <»f  their  own  desert; 
And  lor  a  moment  hopeless  of  rnanUmd 
And  that  great  cause  nearest  to  my  mind — 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  dropped  the  page 
Diurnal,  filled  with  all  the  misery, 

And  fell  asleep —if  sleeping  it  could  he, 

When,  in  the  natural  sccpience  in  the  brain, 
Thought  followed  thought  more  palpable  and  plain 
Than  when  I  waked;  when  words  took  music's 
And  all  my  beii  g  inly  did  rejoice.  [voice, 

So  fell  sweet  Coleridge,  when  of  Kubia  Khan, 
And  the  great  river  that  through  deserts  ran, 

He  sang  the  glories  ;  and  so  I,  that  night. 

Fell  when  this  vision  passed  before  my  sight: 
And  what  I  saw,  I  sang  of  at  the  lime 
With  ease  unparalleled  by  waking  rhyme. 

And  to  this  time,  which  many  a  day  since  then 
A  liuunting  music  has  come  back  again. 

Oh  the  golden  city. 

Shining  fir  aw^ay  ; 

With  its  domes  and  steeples  tall. 

And  the  sunlight  over  all  ; 

With  the  waters  of  a  bay 
Dotted  over  with  a  fleet. 

Rippling  gently  at  its  feet ! 

Oh  the  ^ilden  city — so  beautiful  to  see  ! 

It  shall  open  wide  its  portals. 

And  I’ll  tell  you  if  it  be 
The  city  of  the  happy. 

The  city  of  the  free. 

Oh  the  glorious  city. 

Shilling  far  away  ; 

In  its  liouodaries  every  man 
Mak  es  its  happiness  a  plan. 

That  he  studies  night  and  day. 

Till  he  ihinks  it  not  alone, 

Like  his  property,  hi.s  own  : 

Oh  the  glorious  city — so  brautful  to  see! 

But  spread  it  round  about  him. 

Till  alt  he  blessed  as  lie  : 
llis  mind  an  inward  sunshine. 

And  bright  eternally. 

Oh  the  splendid  city, 

(iileaming  far  away  ; 

Every  man  by  Love  possessed. 

Has  a  priest  within  bis  breast. 

And  whene'er  lie  kneels  to  pray, 

Never  breailies  a  tlioiigiit  unkind 
Agi  inst  men  of  oilier  mind  : 

Oh  the  trlorious  city — so  beautiful  to  sec! 

But  knows  that  God  Eternal 

Will  shower  His  blessings  free, 

On  hearts  that  live  to  love  lii:u. 

And  cling  to  Charity. 


Oh  the  gorgeous  city. 

Shilling  far  away  ; 

Wh  ere  a  competence  Is  bl'ss. 

And  each  man  that  lives  has  this 
For  his  labor  of  the  day  ; 

A  labor  not  too  hard, 

And  a  bouiitirul  reward: 

Oh  the  aloriiivs  city — so  hcuvtiful  to  see  ! 
Where  mighty  wheels  to  aid  him 
Revolve  incessantly. 

And  Science  gains  to  cheer  him 
A  daily  Victory. 

Oh  the  glorious  city, 

Shining  fir  away  ; 

Neither  misery  tior  Oime, 

Nor  the  wrongs  of  ancient  Time, 

Nor  the  Kiiig'y  lust  of  Nway 
Ever  come  witliin  its  wall. 

To  degrade  or  to  enthral : 

Oh  the  trloriuus  city — so  heautiful  to  see! 

But  Peace,  and  Love,  and  Knowledge, 

I’he  civilizing  Three, 

Still  prove  by  (lOon  that  has  been, 

The  Better  that  may  he. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  to  this  rhythm,  or  something 
near, 

But  far  more  musical,  and  bright,  and  dear  ; 

And  ill-  n  1  w’akeiied,  still  my  fancy  ran 
’Twas  not  all  dream  :  and  that  large  Hopes  for 
man 

Were  not  such  idle  visions  as  the  wise 
III  days  like  ours  should  heedlessly  despise. 

I  thought  that  Love  might  be  Religion  yet. 

Not  form  alone,  but  soul  and  substance  met ; 

The  guide,  the  light,  the  g  ory  of  the  mind, 

The  electric  link  uniting  all  mankind  ; 

That  if  men  loved,  and  made  such  Love  their 
Law, 

All  else  would  follow — more  than  ever  saw 

Pod  or  Prophet  in  the  utmost  light 

(Jf  heavenly  glory  opening  on  their  sight. 

But  dream  or  no  dream,  take  it  ns  it  caoie  : 

It  gave  m?  Hope — it  may  give  you  the  same. 

And  as  bright  Hopes  make  the  intention  strong, 
Take  iieart  with  me  and  muse  upon  iny  song. 


From  the  London  Daily  Nows. 

THE  THREE  PREACHERS. 

There  are  three  preachers,  ever  preaching 
Each  with  elotpienre  and  power; 

One  is  old,  w’ith  locks  tif  while. 

Skinny  as  an  ancliorite  : 

And  he  pr^  aches  every  hour 
With  a  shrill  fanatic  voice, 

And  a  Bigot’s  fiery  scorn  : — 

“  Backwards,  ye  presumptuous  nations  : 

Man  to  misery  is  horn  ! 

Born  to  drudg*-,  and  sweat,  and  suffer — 
Born  to  labor  and  to  prav  : 

Priests  and  Kings  are  (jod’s  V'^icegerents, 
Man  must  worship  and  obey. 

Backwards,  ye  presumptuous  nations — 
Back,  be  liumble  aud  obey  !” 
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1846.] 

Tlie  st'rorul  is  a  rnildor  preacher  ; 

he  lalk.s,  as  if  he  siiiig; 

Sleidv  and  slntiifnl  in  his  loitk, 

And  liis  words,  as  fmtii  a  look, 
l^sll  glibly  irnni  hi«  iongiiu. 

With  an  air  of  self-content, 

High  lie  lilts  his  fair  white  hands — 
Stand  ye  still,  ye  restless  nations, 

And  he  happy,  all  ye  lands! 

Earth  was  made  hy  (Jne  Almighty, 

And  to  meddh-  is  to  mar; 

Change  is  rash,  ami  ever  was  so — 

We  are  happy  as  we  are  ; 

Stand  ye  still,  \o  resth-ss  nations. 

And  he  happy  as  ye  are.” 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preafher — 
(ienins  Hashes  from  ids  eyes. 

And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  voire, 

Give  him,  wliiUt  their  sniils  rejoice, 
'I'hrohhing  hosoms  for  replies  ; 

Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated, 

NVhile  his  stirring  accents  fall ; — 

“  Forw'ard  !  ye  deluded  nations. 

Progress  is  the  role  of  all  : 

Man  was  made  for  h(>allhfnl  effort  ; 

'I'yrannv  has  criislied  him  long — 

He  shall  march  from  good  to  better, 

Nor  he  patient  under  wrong: 

Forward  !  ye  awakened  nations. 

And  do  buttle  with  the  wrong.” 

“  Standing  still  is  cliihlish  folly, 

(Joing  backward  is  a  crime  ; — 

None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  he  can  dire  — 

Cfnwaid  I  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
Onward,  while  a  wrong  rdiiains 
'I’o  he  compiered  by  t  ie  riglit — 

While  Oppression  litts  a  finger 
'I'o  ailVont  ns  hy  his  might  ; 

While  an  error  <-loiids  the  reason, 

While  a  sorrow  gn.iws  the  heart  ; 
While  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 

Action  is  the.  wir-e  man’s  part, — 
Forward  !  ye  awakened  nations  ! 

Action  is  the  people’s  part.” 

“  Onward  !  there  are  ills  to  compier. 

Ills  that  on  yourselves  yon’ve  brought. 
There  is  wisdom  to  discern, 

'J’ln're  is  temperance  to  learn. 

And  eiifr  iiiidiisenieiil  for  tlioiight. 
Hopeless  Poverty  and  'Toil, 

May  be  compiered  if  yon  try. 

Vice  ami  \>’retchednes->  and  Famine, 
(live  Ueneficence  the  lie. 

OnwarrI  !  onward  !  and  subdue  them  ! 

Root  them  out,  their  day  has  pass.d  ; 
(joodiiess  is  alone  immortal  — 

Evil  was  not  nude  to  la>t. 

Forward,  ye  awakened  people. 

And  your  sorrow  shall  not  last.” 

And  the  preaching  of  this  preacher 
Stirs  the  iml-es  of  the  world, 

Ty  raiiiiy  has  curbed  its  pride. 

Errors  that  were  deified. 

Into  darkness  have  been  hurled  ; 
Slaverv  and  Liberty, 

\  Ami  the  NV  rong  and  Right  have  met, 
To  decide  their  ancient  quarr.-!. 

Onward,  preacher — onward  yet! 


There  are  pens  to  fell  your  progress, 

'Pie  re  lire  eyes  that  pine  to  read  ; 

There  are  lieurls  that  horn  to  aid  you, 

T  ere  are  arms  in  luair  (d'ln  ed. 

Onward,  preacher  !  Onward  nations  ! 

Will  must  ripen  into  Dkkd.  C.  M. 


F  ARK  WELL  SUNG. 

HY  tl.r/.MlKTIl  l‘.  KOHF.ma. 

Inscribed  to  the  Hutchinson  Family. 

Young  minstrels  of  the  West. ere  ye  depart 
'fake  the  warm  wish*  s  <  f  an  Ei  gl  sii  heart  ; 

And  let  the  love  your  sweet  clear  notes  have 
wrought 

Within  7fi/  soul,  in  many  a  tnithfiil  tlionglit 
\nd  kinder  feeling  for  yotir  ow'ii  loved  land, 
lie  cher.sh’d  in  ijjur  hearts.  Oh  tuneful  band  ! 

And  when  tlie  yearnings  of  my  soul  are  cast 
Rack  to  the  true  fond  memories  <  f  the  past. 

Your  sweet,  he  art  inns  «•,  far  above  them  all, 

Will  like  a  charm  upon  my  spirit  fail, 

.And  whisper  s  fily,  o'er  the  wislern  wave, 
Those  tones  of  love  and  peace  your  voices  gave. 

Take  h.u;k,  young  minstrels,  to  your  native 
strami, 

hind  thoiigiits  and  memories  of  oiir  “Father¬ 
land 

Hear  in  your  hearts  tliis  loving  truth,  that  there. 
From  out  some  spirit's  d(‘pth  will  rise  :i  pra\er 
To  Him  who  hronglit  yon  .-iaft;  o'er  ocean’s  I'uum, 
'Phat  he  may  guide  you  to  your  far-otf  home. 

Warm  blessings  unto  you,  hrave-hearfed  hand  ! 
Warm  llioiights  toward^  yonr  free  oM-forest  land  ! 
War'll  wishes  I’or  its  peop  e  s  truest  weal  ! 

.And  warmest  prayers  that  every  heart  may  feel, 
.As  deeply  as  niy  own,  that  ll••nght  in  life 
.Must  bring  between  cur  homes  the  brand  of 
strife  ! 

Farewell !  and  may  all  joy  and  gladness  rest 
Willi  von,  and  yonr  dear  home  in  liie  “Far 
West  !” 

Would  that  tliose  lovins  thoughts,  w  hich  ever  fill 
.A  poet’s  heart,  laid  power  to  work  their  will  ! 
'Pheii  my  vvihl  harp  should  tell,  in  sweeter  lay, 
.'All  the  good  wishes  that  my  heart  would  s.iy. 

F.irewell  !  and  if  vve  me'^t  no  more  on  earth, 

^till  those  bright  thoughts  to  which  your  song 
gave  birth 

Ne'er  from  my  he;irt  and  harp  shall  pass  away; 
Rut  ever,  as  I  watch  each  ling’ring  ray 
Of  the  rich  setting  sun,  shall  memory  rest 
VVitii  you,  oh  gilted  rninstrels  of  thu  Wert ! 
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SCRAPS  FROM  PUNCH. 

Discovery  for  the  Nerves. — Persons,  espe¬ 
cially  tine  l.idies,  who  in  conse(|iience  of  inactive 
or  sedentary  habits,  the  too  frequent  use  of  close 
carriages,  and  an  ovi  r-re.fined  and  luxurious  regi¬ 
men,  are  alilicted  with  the  distressing  disorder 
termed  Nervousness,  will  tind  their  comphi’nt  ef¬ 
fectually  cured  by  six  weeks’  residence  in  a  work¬ 
house. 

Raising  the  Wind. — The  (Jerman  Band  has 
left  Ratiisgate.  'i'hey'  were  compelled  at  last  to 
make  a  rallle  of  their  instruments  before  they 
could  get  money  enough  t«)  leave  the  place.  A 
young  lady  of  ftirtnne  got  the  Ophicleide,  whilst 
the  iSerpeiit  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  wealthy  inhahit.'tnt, 
who  hud  tempted  the  unfurtunaie  hand  to  visit  the 
town. 

II'iw  TO  Ventit.ate  the  Mouse  of  (a>MMo.NS. 
— If  the  Mouse  is  very  cold,  let  Lord  Ceorge  Ben- 
tinck  begin  to  s[icak,  and  a  gradual  warmth  will 
he  the  result  If  this  warmth  is  more  than  the 
Members  cun  bear,  let  Mr  M’lsraeli  attack  ;<ir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  and  the  astonishing  coolness  will  strike 
every  body.  11  thedehal**  is  too  oppressive,  Mr. 
Pel*  r  Borthwick  should  be  called  upon  to  speak, 
ainl  he  will  clear  the  Mouse  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
by  sending  every  member  out  of  it. 

F.\  s  II I  o N  A  B  I. E  \  II i<  1 V  A  I, s . — A  c a rgo  of  We n  ha m 
Lake  ice  from  .Vim-rica.  It  is  at  present  remaining 
in  the  tStrand,  previous  to  mixing  in  society  ;  hut 
it  is  expet  ted  the  entire  party  will  break  up  at  the 
end  tif  the  fashionable  season.  'I'he  greater  part 
of  It  has  been  invited  by  a  noble  Lord  to  take  the 
waters. 


A  Card. —  Mr.  Benjamin  D’IsracIi  begs  leave  to 
inform  the  Nobility,  Centry,  and  ultra-Conserva- 
tive  public  in  general,  that  he  attends  Protection¬ 
ist  Parties,  and  has  a  large  collection  of  speeches 
[of every  description  always  reaily,  together  with 
{  a  set  of  sarcasni.s,  which  he  undertakes  shall  be 
j  carefully  delivered  either  in  Town  or  Country. 

I  Royai.  Title. — Lx-King  Hudson  has  been 
crowned  lately  on  the  Kastern  Counties’  Railway, 
'  under  the  title  of  ‘  King  Boreas,’  or  ‘  Boreas  the 
!  (ireat,’  for  he  is  fouml  by  all  his  subjects  to  be 
I  such  a  ‘  blustering  railer.’ 

I  ® 

WEnniNGS  Executed  at  the  Shortest  No- 
TICE. — The  Spanish  Ministers  have  sent  over  an 

■  order  to  Coburg  Mouse  for  a  nice  young  man  to 
marry  the  tiueen. 

The  (ireys'-Inn  Administration. — The  late 
I  Earl  Crey  was  caricatured  with  his  tail  of  70,  hav¬ 
ing  provided  for  that  number  of  his  lamily.  'I’he 
i  present  .Administration  under  l.ord  John  Russell, 
I  has  a  strong  tendency  to  turn  grey,  which  is  a  ve- 

■  ry  had  sign  in  a  Whig. 

'  One  ol'his  private  secretaries  i.s  a  Grey. 

I  Sir  (jleorge  Grey  is  flolon  al  fc'ecretary. 

'  Mr  C.  \Vood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  is  Lord  Grey’s  hrolher-in-law. 

'riiere  is  also  Ijord  (irey.and  his  private  secreta¬ 
ry,  Monorahle  Captain  Grey. 

In  fact,  there  are  .so  many  Greys  that  we  wish 
Mr  Hume,  when  Parliament  returns  from  grouse- 
shooting,  would  move  for  a  list  of  all  the  Greys 
I  who  are  at  present  eniployeil  in  jmniping  the  en- 
I  gine  of  slate.  iShould  they  ever  resign  in  a  body, 

I  tliev  will  certainly  be  ;ibie,  in  a|q)ly  ing  for  the 
Ciiillern  ilnndreds,  to  take  a  Chiltern  u-piece. 


Very  like  an  Old  Joe — Eliliu  Burritt  has  |  Wanted,  a  Pair  of  Mustaches. — By  a  young 
lately  fa\ored  the  puhlic  with  a  hatch  of  recip«*s  '  gentleman  who  i.s  going  to  spend  a  month  (and 
lor  making  cakes  from  Indian  corn  (lour.  One  of  his  cpiarler’s  salary)  in  Paris.  'I'hey  must  he  ve- 
ihem  ii.is  been  sent  to  our  olHce  with  the  follow-  j  ry  fierce,  and  have  a  decided  military  turn.  Colo^ 
ing  lieadiiig :  ‘ 'Pile  Language  of /‘’/ours  by  the  Au- j  no  object.  Apply,  with  specimen,  ut  Ciomerset 
Ihor  of“  Olive  Leaves.”  ’  '  House,  after  four  o'clock. 
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Baths  and  Washiiousfs  for  the  Poor. — 
It  appears  that  froin  the  opening  «lav  oftheestah- 
lishtnent  situate  in  (Jeorge  street,  llamp'^tead,  up 
tu  tile  upwards  of  1)013  persons  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  aliorded  ;  and  owing 
to  the  insulficient  accommodation,  between  iiUO 
and  3(K)  persons  have  been  daily  refused  on  ap¬ 
plication  for  baths. 

At  the  Washhouse  establishment,  <’lasshouse 
Yard,  Glasshouse  street,  Past  Smithfield,  there 
have  been  in  one  year  bathers,  35,4^0 

washers  and  dryers  of  clothes,  4,.')!2’i  ironers 
This  is  the  best  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  poor  to 
be  neat,  clean,  and  wholesome,  when  they  can 
have  the  requisites;  and,  as  to  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  those  who  visit  the  building  hear  the  re¬ 
cipients  express  themselves  to  the  f<  Mowing 
ortect : — ‘  (iod  bless  those  who  give  us  this  benefit ! 
it  is  the  best  thing  yet  that  has  been  done  for  us, 
for  it  makes  us  feel  stronger,  and  better  able  to  go 
to  seek  f.ir  work,  and  more  likely  to  get  it,  than 
when  we  were  so  very  dirty.’ 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  latter  estab-j 
lishment  says,  'sevenl  of  those  applying  to  bathe  j 
and  wash  their  clothes  in  Glasshouse  Yard  are  so 
destitute,  that  their  entire  clothing  is  that  which 
they  have  on  ;  such  applicants  are  provided  with 
gowns  whilst  they  wash,  dry,  and  mend  their, 
scanty  attire,  after  which  they  bathe,  and  leave 
the  estiiblishmeiit  so  much  improved  in  personal 
appearance,  as  to  be  scarcely  yecognized  as  the 
same  individuals  who,  a  short  time  before,  entered 
in  nigs,  and  covered  with  dirt.  Such  pitiable  ob¬ 
jects  possessed  no  means  of  paying  even  the 
smallest  charge,  and  must  have  remained  in  their 
deplorable  state,  but  for  the  gratuitous  aid  atford- 
ed  them. 

‘  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  amonz  the  young 
girls  that  came  to  wash  in  (Basshouse  Yard, 
many,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  there  had 
the  opportunily  of  using  a  washinj'-tub,  and  have 
now  become  expert  washers  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  to  have  applications  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  for  washerwomen  to  wash  in  families,  so 
that  many  not  only  learn  a  means  of  useful  cm- 
ploymeni,  but  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtaining 
it  through  the  aid  of  the  association,  thus  com¬ 
bining  with  its  other  objects  of  utility,  a  novel 
School  of  Industry.’ 

Self-Confidence  a  Duty. — When  Leibnitz 
says,  ‘  the  present  is  pregnant  with  the  future,’ 
we'are  not  to  reci.ive  the  dictum  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  but  as  one  in  which  every  individual 
is  interesteil,  and  in  the  verification  of  which  he 
is  destined  to  form  a  part.  As  the  child  i.s  tin* 
father  of  the  man,  so,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 
literal  seus<*,  the  living  is  the  parent  of  the  un¬ 
born  generations;  and  it  should  elevate  us  in  our 
own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  our  sense  of  the  du¬ 
ties  and  powers  committed  to  us,  if  we  reflect  that 
every  individual  mind  may  contain  some  germ, 
some  seed,  some  latent  principle,  the  ilevelop- 
ment  of  which  may  sooner  or  later  produce  an 
important  and  beneiici.il  influence  upon  the  whole 
vvide-sp'-ead  world.  Idle,  not  to  say  im|)ious, 
were  it  to  ilistriist  (jod’s  power  to  w'ork  such  a 
miracle  in  our  own  person,  because  our  position 
may  be  humble,  our  means  and  onr  intelligence 
seemingly  inadequate  to  the  production  of  grand 
results.  Neither  natural  nor  mental  ex[iansi\e- 
ness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  reci¬ 


pient.  What !  were  not  all  the  oak  forests  of  the 
earth  once  contained  in  a  single  acorn  In  the 
history  of  nations  it  would  stem  that  some  myste¬ 
rious  law  generally  lieduces  the  greate-t  events 
from  mean  causes.  -\  camel-driver  founded  a 
new'  religion,  and  cliangcil  the  lortunes  of  whole 
empires;  a  Genoese  adventurer,  by  discovering 
America,  opened  anew  world  to  the  conquests 
and  the  commerce  of  the  old  ;  an  obscure  (Jer- 
man,  by  the  invention  of  the  printing-press, 
witlened  the  whole  intellectual  spiiere  of  man  ; 
and  an  Augustine  monk,  by  denouncing  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  accomplished  the  greatest  revolu¬ 
tion  that  the  world  had  experienced  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity. 


Passive  Resistance. — A  cannon  ball,  striking 
the  oaken  ribs  of  a  man  of  war,  pierces  straight 
through  them,  scattering  destruction  on  all  sides, 
until  its  force  is  expended  ;  but  if  it  impinge  upon 
the  waves,  it  swerves  aside,  and  is  conquered  by 
their  unresisting  softness,  and  finally  subsides 
without  injury.  So  the  first  burst  of  passion,  in¬ 
creased  and  rendered  more  dangerous  by  a  stub¬ 
born  opposition,  will  generally  yield  and  full 
harmless  when  it  is  met  by  softness  and  submis¬ 
sion.  The  moral,  old  ns  the  fable  of  the  wind, 
the  oak  and  the  reed,  has  been  remembered  long 
enough  to  be  forgotten  by  many.  (.Quakers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  obtained  their  objects,  as  a  sect,  by 
passive  resistance ;  and  maiiv  a  wise  wife  has 
followed  the  same  course  with  similar  success. 
‘  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;’  but  thus  to 
suppress  your  anger  is  not  always  to  e.xtinguish 
it.  Inv^ardly  it  may  smoulder,  and  you  may  ho 
only  hiding  the  fire  with  fuel  that  it  may  event¬ 
ually  burst  out  more  fiercely.  To  secure  it  from 
rekindling  you  must  steep  your  heart  in  the 
waters  of  oblivion. 


Supply  of  Water  to  Rome  and  London. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Mtrfmnic's  .Mtioaziiie  has  the 
following  speculations  on  the  relative  supplies  of 
tins  important  agent  of  health  and  comfort  to  mo¬ 
dern  London  and  ancient  Rome  :  'The  probable 

supply  to  the  l,f)(K),f)00  inhabitants  of  which  Rome 
coiiul  at  o.ae  time  boast,  amounted  to  50,000,1)00 
cubic  feet, — being  equal  to  about  fil'y  cubic  feet 
for  each  individual  'i'his  is  prob.ibly  twenty  times 
the  quantitv  which  l.ondon  now  receives  for  each 
of  its  iuhahitants — a  fact  which  goes  far  to  justify 
the  application  of  the  disgraceful  term  ‘  balhless’ 
to  this  the  largest,  the  most  opulent,  and  tiie  most 
powerful  city  in  the  worhl.  How  miserably  in¬ 
significant  do  our  water-works  afqiear,  and  how 
trifling  the  siqiply  they  furnish  to  this  mighty  city 
of  more  than  000 OOO,  when  contrasted  w  ith  the 
immense  flood  of  pure  w:iler  poured  int<»  i»l<l 
Rome  by  her  u  gaiuic  aipiedm  ls  '  .\nd  how  dis¬ 
creditable  till!  ditfereiice  l)et ween  the  two  capitals, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  far  >uper;or  resources 
which  modern  science  has  pLu  ed  at  her  commund, 
and  on  the  well-known  fact,  that,  through  the 
luippy  constitution  of  the  strat  i  on  which  London 
otaiids,  she  has  at  her  command — leqiiiring,  us  it 
were,  but  the  smiting  of  the  rock,  to  imike  them 
gush  forth — boundless  supplies  of  the  puiest  pos¬ 
sible  water ! 
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Expedition  to  South  America — The  Timrs  i  WVhrr  received  but  forty  louia  d’ors  for  hia 
rn  !•  rstnii 's  lii.Tt  an  •  xp  ilition,  which  pron.iscs  acore 
the.  tins'  im|)  ram  r«  suits  h  th  in  S'-ienc-  atoi 

comm*  rce.  is  at  this  n  oinciit  ti  ti"  g  O'lt  for  tlii*  “  - 

|)Ui  po'C  itf  iiavigutii'g  s  'iM*'  I  f  tin.’  iiit'St  imp  >it.Ti*t 

un.  xpl  r.  d  riv.  rs  ni  S  n  h  A.in-iira.  It  is  to  e  SELECT  LIST  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


unci'  r  the  r.imimand  c)f  Lord  li:iiinlaiih.  Severjil 
nol'ie.-iitMi  and  vcM.lleni' II  litive  nlrt  ad y  Vi»hinttfer 
ed  to  aco-impany  his  lordship;  nd  the  •  nterp  i-  '^Phe  Pr 
sing  ari'l  scientific  hand,  it  is  *aid,  w  ll  s  til  as  so  n  ,p  , 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  shall  he  completed.  *  raiislaie 

G.  S.  Svvi 

CiiAiu.KS  Buck,  Esq  ,  the  au'hor  of  “  The  Bean  A  ne\t 
ties,  llarm"nies,  and  £?nhlimit  es  of  Nature.”  a  HpxaDlu 


CSicat  iSvIt.'iiii. 

The  Prometheus  Chained  of  A'ischylus. 
Translated  into  English  verse  by  tlie  Rev. 
G.  S.  Svvayne,  M.  A. 

A  new  edition  of  Baoster’s  iMiolish 


work  of  givat  no  ni  and  excell  nt  f  elinj;,  i  ulili-h- 
ed  s 'ini;  tw*  ot\ -fivi’  y»’-irs  ago,  and  less  knowo 


History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 


lo  be,  di*  <1  ttiH  \Vfr*fk  at  Isli*  gion. —  tll0  CA)nr0clcrACy  ('f  the  OllCllX.  Hy 

lie,  lot  g  lahor. d  lii.d' r  had  he.lih,  a-'d  was,  we  Frederick  Schiller.  Translated  from  the 
lament  to  sav,  one  o(  th  se  who  found  that  iiteia-  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  VV  Morrison, 
ture  was  a  very  had  nursing  inotlier,  even  to  tl,  of  the  Voyapc  of  II.  M.  S.  “  Sul- 

ff'lted  and  m  st  devoted  ot  her  children.  JMistor-  ,  ,,  i  i  i  e  o-  ii  i  j 

?ut.e  and  siru.gle  w.re  his  lot.  Command  of  Sir  Edward 

Belcher,  R.  N.,  6i,c. 

Vital  Statistics  of  thf,  M k.tp.opoms.—  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspond- 

The  numher  of  deaths  regi.’^tcred  during  the  week  cncc  of  the  late  Rev.  .losepli  Fletcher,  D. 

‘■"''.'"s  .*"'v  <"■  L\  Editf.1  bv  i'icicbcr,.i„i,. 

which  422  were  lliose  ol  lemalcs.  1  Ins  is  above  i  '  '  i  .r  r 

the  average  of  the  corres[)onding  weeks  dining  *  oslhllinoits  Sermons  dlld  ViiledlCtory 

the  last  live,  summers  hv  no  more  than  four,  Eecltire.  By  the  late  Rcv.  .losCph  I'ietcll- 

wliilsl  it  is  lielow  the  weekly  average  o(  deaths  (>r  [).  j), 

forthes,menmnbcror  vear:i.y(i(i  The  hirths  vVatcr-Ciire  ill  Chronic  Diseases. 

during  liie  week  were  ol  exactly  the  same  iiiniiher  ij  i  \i  i|  \i 

of  each  sex,  namelv,  (i’.tl),  makiini  an  increase  in  •^‘•'••CS  i>l.  laUlly,  IM.  U. 

the  population  of  liJTri.  “  .loiirnals  of  Sieges  carried  on  by  tbe 


>  iiy  on  iiiehiriiis  W'^atcr-Ciire  in  Chronic  Diseases. 

akiini  an  increase  in  •^‘•'••CS  M.  Gully,  M.  D. 

.loiirnals  of  Sieges  carried  on  by  tlie 
1  Army  tinder  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
<cF..— llic  Count  de  Spain,  during  tbe  Years  181  I  to  I8l4.  By 
his  ninth  Ac-  General  Sir  John  T,  Jones. 

i’ssion  to  the  tiirone,  1  ,,  r  .  n  .  •  i  •  .  i 

III  hi.!  iii  iiiiruv  M,.  fi... !  1  he  u.'^e  ot  the  Bouv  in  Relation  to  the 


The  Dauphin  of  France.— The  Count  de  Spain,  duriiur  the  Years  181 
Pans  >esterdav  enured  on  his  ninth  year.  .Ac-  m  •  r->  „  i  i 

1-  ■  1  *  I  <•  .  .‘i  .!  Maior  General  Sir  John  1 . 

conling  to  the  law  of  siiccessnm  to  the  tlirone,  ,, 

liis  Royal  Highness  will  at  am  his  majority  on  the  1  he  U.-C  ot  1  he  Inxiy  Ml 

24th  August,  IH.'ih,  'riie  \onng  Prince  enjoys  Mind,  By  G.  Moorc,  M.  D. 

g  a»l  healih,  is  tall  for  his  ajje,  and  r<  semhies  m  J’honcrhls  on  some  Ini'ior 

jeal.ire.  Ills  lan|u.ile<l  II is  cihualion  lias  System  of  the 

been  most  eareliilly  attended  to,  and  h>  expresses  '  I,  .  ••  i  i  i, 

himself  with  facility  in  (iermun,  Italian,  and  ^•choll,  IJj.  14. 

French.  German  Fniversily  I'^dm 


and  r<  semhies  m  'J’honglils  on  some  Important  Points  re- 
His  education  has  |j^Umo  to  the  System  of  the  World.  By  J. 

Imnf  Nicboll^ 

German  l.  niversily  Education  ;  or,  the 
Professors  and  Students  of  Germany.  By 
visitor  once  went  I  W.  C.  Perry. 

s  the  Boston  >nn,  Rainbow  of  the  Mind,  exemplified 

,»oi.iMniorfi....,.ri.f  III  a  Dialogue  between  the  Materialist  and 


A  Kiss  for  a  Blow  — visitor  once  went  \V  C  I'crry 

"’'*'1’  "'^1'  The  Rainbow  of  the  Mind,  exemplified 

wliere  lie  saw'  a  hoy  and  girl  on  one  seat,  who  •  •  1  1 

were  hrollier  and  sister.  In  a  moment  of  thought-  *’*  ^  Dialogue  iietwecn  tlie  Materialist  and 
le.'is  passion  the  litth;  hoy  struck  his  .sister  The  the  Author,  with  the  Five  Senses  in  Conn- 
little  girl  was  provoked,  and  raised  her  hand  i(»  cil  Assembled,  proving  the  immortaiiiy  of 
return  the  Idow.  Her  face  showed  that  rage  was  ,|,g  Evidence  of  Sight.  By 

working  within,  and  h.  r  clenched  list  was  aimed  *  ii  u  .  NT  ami* 

at  her  brtilher,  when  her  teacher  caught  her  cAe  *'•  Roue,  R.  N.^  Addresseil  tO 

‘Slop,  my  dear,’  said  he,  ‘yon  hacF  better  kis-;  every  Materialist  Oil  tlie  Face  of  tbe  Globe. 


your  brother  than  strike  him.’  'I'lie  look  and  the 
word  reached  her  heart  Her  hand  droppeil 
She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  an  I  kissed 
him.  'I’lie  hoy  was  moved.  He  could  have 


'Pile  Sailor’s  Mope  liir  Himself  and  the 
Nation  ;  or,  Plea  for  Religion  :  atidressed 
to  all  Per.sons  engaged  in  tbe  Maritime  Ser- 


stood  against  the  blow,  but  he  could  not  with-  of  the  Conntry,  especially  that  Protec- 

siand  a  sister's  kiss.  live  Arm.  of  the  Force,  the  Royal  Navy. 

By  a  N.ival  Ofliuer. 

rv  n  .  Ninth  volume  of  the  I/ives  of  tbe  Queens 

Der  I  reischutz  agaiv.— Der  Frei.cchtitz  has  ^  i  1  a  tt  •  .  1  1 

been  performed  at  Berlin,  in  ci  lehration  of  tin  England.  By  Agnes  Sir  Citlaud. 
anniversary  of  its  first  re()re.seniaiion  five  and  Si.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  ;  a  visit  to 
twenty  \ ears  ago.  Since  its  tirsi  ap|)earance,  the  the  Court  of  ihc  Czar,  by  R.  Soutliwell 
opera  has  been  perrormed  at  Berlin  2:}‘)  times.  Ii  Ronrke  2  vols. 

has  yiidded  the  treasury  of  the  th.  alre  one  him-  *•  me  •  •  i  it  n 

d-ed  .tiousand  francs ;  il.e  »...ne  , urn  has  b-n..  M"5>i>g3ol  a  Musician,  by  Henry  C. 

paid  to  the  editur — Avbile  poor  Carl  Maria  voii  Luiin. 


\  I 


